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Adjudication of the Medals of the Royal Society for the year 1882 , 

by the President and Council. 


The Copley Medal to Professor Arthur Cayley, F.R.S., for his numerous 
profound and comprehensive researches in Pure Mathematics. 

A Royal Medal to Professor William Henry Flower, F.R.S., for his valuable 
contributions to the morphology and classification of the Mammalia, and to Anthro- 
pology. 

A Royal Medal to Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., for his various Papers in Mathematical 
and Experimental Physics. 

The Rumford Medal to Captain William de Wiveleslie Abney, F.R.S., for his 
Photographic Researches and his discovery of the method of photographing the less 
refrangible part of the spectrum, especially the infra-red region, also for his Researches 
on the absorption of various compound bodies in this part of the spectrum. 

The Davy Medal to D. Mendelejeff and Lothar Meyer, for their discovery of 
the pei'iodic relations of the atomic weights. 


The Bakerian Lecture “ On the Chemical Theory of Gunpowder,” was delivered by 
Dr. Debus, F.R.S. 

The Paper “ On the Rhythm of the Heart of the Frog, and on the nature of the 
Action of the Vagus Nerve,” by Mr. W. H. Gaskell, was appointed as the Croonian 
Lecture. 
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Introduction ; Scope of the Experiments, and Mode of Experimenting. 

In Part I. (Phil. Trans., Part I., 1880), under the title of “ The Agricultural Results,” 
a general description of the experiments, with full particulars of the conditions 
of manuring of each of the more than 20 plots, was given. The effects of each 
condition of manuring on the character of growth of the herbage, as illustrated in tfie 
quantities of produce yielded, and in the amounts of nitrogen and of mineral matter 
taken up, on each plot, were also fully considered. But, so varied were the components 
of the mixed herbage, both as to the species grown, and as to the character of develop- 
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ment of the plants, that, to render the ** Agricultural Results" sufficiently intelligible, 
and to prevent misconception, if the element of quantity only were taken into account, 
it was found necessary to describe, in general terms, the differences — in the botanical 
composition, in the character of development, and in some points in the chemical 
composition of the produce also. The object of the present section is to describe and 
discuss, more in detail, what may be called the botany of the plots ; — that is, to show 
both the normal botanical composition of the herbage, and the changes induced by the 
application of the different manuring agents, aftd by variation in the climatal condi- 
tions of the different seasons ; and, as far as may be, to ascertain what are the special 
characters of growth, above-ground or under-ground, normal or induced, by virtue of 
which the various species have dominated, or have been dominated over, in the struggle 
which has ensued. 

The first season of the experiments was 1856. In that year 13 plots, in 1858 four 
others, in 1865 one, and in 1872 two more, were brought under experiment; thus 
making 20 in all. But, of these, two have been subdivided, so that the number may 
now be reckoned as 22. 

As already stated, even in the first years of the experiments it was observed that 
those manures which are the most effective with wheat, barley, or oats grown on 
arable land — that is with gramineous species grown separately — were also the most 
effective in bringing forward the grasses proper, in the mixed herbage. Again, those 
manures which were the most beneficial to beans or clover the most developed the 
leguminous species of the mixed herbage, and vice versd. It was further observed 
that there was great variation in the predominance of individual species among the 
grasses, and also among the representatives of other orders. 

Indeed, in the sec(md year, 1857, the differences in the floras were so marked 
that a first attempt was then made to separate and determine the proportion of each 
separate species, in carefully averaged and weighed samples taken from several of the 
plots at the time the crops were cut ; and, takitig advantage of the experience thus 
gained, more careful separations were undertaken in the case of samples of the produce 
of seven of the most characteristically different plots in the third season, 1858. The 
results relating to the produce of 1858 were published in Vol. xx. of the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, in 1859. In these early trials, for the super- 
intendence of which we were indebted to the late Dr. Evan Pugh of Pennsylvania, 
the samples were separated into : — 

1. Gramineous herbage ; stems bearing flower or seed. 

2. Gramineous herbage ; detached leaves and indeterminate stems. 

3. Leguminous herbage. 

4. Miscellaneous herbage. 

In all, only 1 1 grasses, three leguminous plants, and nine plants of oilier orders, 
were then identified in the samples, though undoubtedly many more were preset ; 
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and, under the head of “Gramineous herbage, detabhed leaves, and indeterminate 
stems,” in one case a§ little as 15 per cent., and in another more than 53 per cent, of 
the total was recorded. This result at once illustrates both the difficulty of the work, 
and the great difference in the character of growth on the different plots. 

From year to year the plots became more and more characteristic ; and in the 
seventh season, 1862, it was decided to undertake much more complete botanical 
separations. To this end it was necessary, not only to expend much more time and 
labour in the work, but to obtain the services of a competent assistant to devote 
attention exclusively to it. Accordingly, we applied to Dr. (now Sir Joseph) 
Hooker, who kindly recommended to us such an assistant ; as he has also done on 
three subsequent occasions, at intervals of five years — namely, in 1867, 1872, and 
1877. Thus, the botanical work was superintended in 1862 by Mr. W. Sotherland, 
in 1867 by Mr. Bichari) L. Keenan, in 1872 by Mr. W. B. Hemsley, and in 1877 
by Mr. Walter Davis. In each of these four seasons of more complete separations, 
Mr. J. J. Willis, of the Rothamsted Laboratory, assisted whenever able to do so, and 
from the experience thus gained was on each subsequent occasion enabled to afford 
substantial aid to the new comer. Mr. Willis has also, especially in recent years, 
annually made notes, at intervals, on the herbage of the growing crops, and he has 
conducted partial separations on several occasions. On each occasion, whether of more 
complete or of only partial separation, from three to six boys have also been occupied 
in the work. 

The Samples: their botanical analysis . — The mode of taking and treating the 
samples may be briefly described as follows : Eight or ten mowers being put upon 
the experimental plot, the botanical assistant followed, taking small quantities of 
grass immediately after the scythe from each swath, until nearly the whole of the 
plot was down ; boys also followed, with hampers or sacks, for the collection of the 
samples so taken. The quantities thus collected amounted to very many times more 
than was required for botanical analysis. They were at once carefully mixed on a 
cloth, so as to shake out seed, or otherwise damage the herbage, as little as possible ; 
and from the bulk a sample of 10, 12^, 15, or even 20 lbs., according to circumstances, 
was then immediately weighed. The weighed samples were spread out on cloths, 
at the ordinary temperature, to dry, and were then carefully preserved for future 
examination. 

In the conduct of the separations each worker had a small handful of the mixed 
herbage placed before him, which he separated into its various component species as 
far as he was able. From time to time the superintendent revised each of the so 
separated portions. But there always remained an undetermined residue, which 
varied in amount exceedingly, according as the herbage was simple or complex, 
stemmy or leafy, mature or immature, and so on. These at first undetermined 
residues, after some reduction in the hands of the superintendent, were next separated 
into portions of different character by means of sieves of various gauges, by which the 
examination and the identification of the various components were much facilitated. 
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Still, these further separations were always very tedious and laborious ; and, as will be 
seen hereafter, the amount of finally undetermined residue varied very considerably 
according to the description, and the character of development, of the herbage. It will 
be readily understood that a very luxuriant and stemmy gramineous produce would be 
much more easily separated into its components than a mass consisting chiefly of fine 
leafy matter. To quote an extreme case in illustration of the difference in the 
character of the herbage, and of the difference in the degree of difficulty of separation 
accordingly, it may be mentioned that whilst a sample of 20 lbs. from one plot in 1872 
only occupied from four to five days in botanical analysis, a sample of equal weight 
from another plot in the same year occupied 30 days. 

In further explanation of the mode of procedure it may be stated that, in addition 
to the examination of the growing plants at intervals during the season, prior 
to the cutting of the crops the botanical assistant, after spending some days on 
the ground to become acquainted with the character of the plots, made systematic 
notes upon them. The instructions given to him were — to enumerate, in the order of 
their apparent predominance on each plot, 1, the Gramineous species ; 2, the Legu- 
minous species 3, the species of other Orders — classed together for convenience as 
“ Miscellaneous ” species ; to estimate, as far as practicable, the probable proportion in 
which the most prominent species occurred, stating, at the same time, on what basis 
the estimate of relative predominance was formed — whether merely on the quantity 
of flower stems or of probable total plant, &c., noting the circumstances probably 
affecting the degree of accuracy of the estimate ; also to state the general characteristics 
of the distribution, and of the growth, on each plot — what plants were flowering or 
showing greater or less flowering and seeding tendency, the order of forwardness, &c., 
and also any special point observable. 

After thus describing the herbage on each plot, the next point was to consider the 
normal characteristics of growth of each important species, and to compare its pre- 
dominance, and its distinctive characters of development, if any, on the different plots ; 
especially noting differences in tendency to form more leaf, more stem, &c. ; also 
difterences in colour, degree of forwardness, fertility, barrenness, and the like. Careful 
observations were also to be made as to what particular “ Natural Orders,” if any, 
seemed to be characteristic of the herbage of the different plots. 

Then, within a few days of the time of cutting, the general order of ripeness of the 
components of each plot was noted, stating particularly what plants — gramineous, 
leguminous, or miscellaneous — were flowering or seeding, and especially which would 
probably self-sow the ground. 

Again, at the time of and after mowing, further observations were made with a view 
to the confirmation or correction of the notes previously recorded ; and also to ascer- 
tain what plants, if any, occurred which had not been previously observed. 

Lastly, after the removal of the first crops, and during the growth of the second 
crops, and especially just before these were cut or fed, as the case might be, notes were 
made on the progress and character of growth on the different plots ; and sometimes. 
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when the crops were fed by sheep, observations were made as to what species were 
preferred and what were discarded by the animals. 

Instructions were also given carefully to look for, and to note, throughout the whole 
enquiry, any characters of growth, normal or induced, above-ground or under-ground, 
by virtue of which it was probable that any one species dominated over others, or in 
consequence of which the plants dominated over had succumbed. 

In 1862, 20 samples of the mixed herbage, of 10 lbs. each, were submitted to 
botanical separation ; and the work occupied Mr. Sutherland, several boys, and 
occasionally Mr. Willis, for about four months; and Mr. Willis and the boys for 
about two montlis more. The results so obtained were published in Vol. xxiv.. Part I. 
of the Journal of the Iloyal Agricultural Society of England (1863). But, even in 
the case of these separations, which were so much more elaborate than the earlier ones, 
the quantity of undetermined stem, leaf, and shedded flowers and seeds varied from 
under 5 to nearly 28 per cent, of the total sample. These at first undetermined 
residues have, however, since been much farther worked down ; and the results given 
in the present paper relating to the produce of 1862 are, accordingly, considerably 
amended as compared with those originally published as above referred to. 

In 1867, 20 samples of 10 lbs. each and one of 20 lbs. were operated upon. The 
herbage was generally more stemmy and riper tiian that of 1862. The separations 
were, therefore, less diflacult ; but they were carried further, about five months being 
devoted to the work ; and the proportions of undetermined residue were less than in 
even the revised separations of the produce of 1862. 

In 1872 most of the herbage was finer than usual, larger samples were taken than 
previously, the amount of matter left undetermined was very small, and the time 
devoted to the separations was much longer than formerly. Thus, in all, 23 samples 
were operated upon : 14 of 15 lbs., and 9 of 20 lbs. each ; and the period occu- 
pied in the analysis of the samples of that year was between 10 and 11 months. 
Nearly three months were afterwards expended in the revision of the results relating 
to the produce of 1862, as above referred to ; when the previously undetermined residues 
were on the average reduced to about one-third of the original amounts, and in many 
cases much lower. 

In 1877, 24 samples of 12| lbs. each were taken. In the work of sepamtion, besides 
some new hands, two, and sometimes three, who had taken part in the detailed sepa- 
rations of 1872, and in partial ones in 1874, 1875, and 1876, were engaged. The 
work was more completely done than on any previous occasion, no undetermined residue 
whatever being left ; and the time occupied was not quite five months. 

Besides the complete separations into individual species, in samples from every plot 
in the four seasons of 1862, 1867, 1872, and 1877, partial separations, as above referred 
to, that is into three main divisions of — 

Gramineous herbage. 

Leguminous herbage. 

Miscellaneous herbage, 
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have been executed in the case of selected plots, first and second crops, as under : — 


First crops. Second crops. Total. 

1871 5 — 5 

1874 5 — 5 

1875 9 9 18 

1876 8 — 8 

1877 (Complete) 11 11 

1878 14 11 25 

1879 12 8 20 

1880 12 6 18 


These partial separations have been superintended by Mr. Willis, excepting those 
of the second crop of 1877, which were conducted by Mr. Walteb Davis. 

Finally in regard to the samples, although there can be no doubt that they do 
represent the actual vegetation of the plots at the time of cutting with close approxi- 
mation to correctness, it is to be remembered that some plants may by that time have 
grown up and already to a great extent disappeared, whilst others may escape the 
scythe by reason of their dwarf and lowly habit. It is obvious, however, that any 
inaccuracies in the indications of the botanical separations arising from such causes 
must, from the very nature of the case, be but small, and that they will practically 
be confined to the results relating to plants of only scanty occurrence or meagre 
development. The notes taken on the ground do, indeed, show that the range of 
error due to the causes referred to is not material. 


Characters of the Seasom in which Comjjlete Botanical Separations were conducted. 

In the section on the “ Influence of Season on the Produce of Hay,” Part I., pp. 390 
to 405, it has been shown how very great was the difference in the amount of the 
mixed produce dependent on the climatal conditions, and also what widely different 
seasons might yield large, and again, what widely different seasons might yield small 
crops. In fact, a given quantity of the mixed produce grown under the same conditions 
as to manuring, might be composed verj’^ differently in two different seasons. This 
difference was stated, in general terms, to consist not only in the different proportions 
in which the various Orders, genera, or species were represented, but also in the 
character of development of the plants in regard to leafiness or stemminess, luxuriance 
and succulence, or maturation, &c. It is obvious that, if this be so, it is essential to 
consider the chamcters of the seasons themselves, in which the botanical separations 
were made ; and to come to some conclusion as to their probable influence on the 
botanical composition, and the character of development, of the mixed herbage, apart 
from that of progressive exhaustion of the soil, or the continued application of different 
manuring substances ; so as in some degree to discriminate between results due to the 
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Table XXXIfl. 



Plot 6. 
TJnmanured 
cclntinuously. 

Plot 7. 

Mixed mineral 
manure, alone. 

Plot 9. 

Mixed mineral 
manure, and 
400 Iha. 

ammonia-salta. 

Plot 11. 
Mixed mineral 
manure, and 
800 Iba. 

ammonia-ealts. 

Plot 14. 
Mixed mineral 
manure, and 
660 lbs. 
nitrate soda* 

Means. 

Total Numbkb of Sfboues Found. 

18G2 . . . 

60 

44 

28 

25 

28 

36 

1867 .... 

43 

42 

29 

19 

30 

38 

1872 .... 

49 

41 

80 

16 

30 

33 

1877 .... 

62 

44 

27 

16 

27 

33 

Average of the 4 yean . . 

49 

48 

29 

19 

29 

34 

Graminibous Herb aor— Per Cent, (by weioht) in Total Prcddcr. 

1862 .... 

68 66 

68-21 

88*43 

91-72 

88-83 

80-17 

1867 .... 

62-46 

68-69 

76-68 

94-89 

96 60 

77 26 

1872 .... 

67*92 

47-88 

92-08 

99-06 

92-77 

79 93 

1877 .... 

71-16 

74-38 

94-65 

98-00 

87-81 

86*20 

Arerage of the 4 years . . 

67*66 

61-08 

87*96 

95-91 

90-76 

80-64 

Lequminous Hbbbaob — Per Cent, (by weight) in Total Prodoof. 

1862 .... 

8-59 

26-42 

0*13 

0-01 

0-13 

6-86 

1867 .... 

6-73 

12 84 

0 16 

0 01 

0-89 

3 83 

1872 .... 

9-17 

40-26 

0 02 

0-01 

1-86 

10-17 

1877 .... 

8-64 

13 71 

0*41 

0-00 

0-76 

4-68 

Average of the 4 years . . 

8-01 

23-06 

0-18 

0-01 

0-66 

6-38 

Mieosllaneous Herbage— Per Cent, (by weight) in Total Produpe. 

1862 .... 

22*70 

11-37 

11*44 

8-^7 

11-04 

12*98 

1867 .... 

31-81 

28-47 

23 16 

6-10 

6-01 

18 91 

1872 .... 

22-91 

11-89 

7*90 

0-94 

5 87 

9-90 

1877 .... 

20-31 

11-91 

4-94 

2-00 

11-43 

10-12 

Average of the 4 years . . 

24-44 

16-01 

11-86 

4-08 

8-69 

12*98 

Gramineous Herbage — Lbs. per Acre. 

1862 .... 

2096 

2796 

.5661 

6626 

6080 

4481 

1867 .... 

2081 

2616 

41^7 

6511 

6728 

4-218 

1872 .... 

1116 

2027 

6210 

7076 

6765 

4288 

1877 .... 

1682 

8793 

6780 

7495 

6495 

4889 

Average of the 4 years . . 

1748 

2808 

6182 

6651 

6767 

4430 

Leguminous Herbage— Lbs. per Acre. 

1862 .... 

262 

. 1126 

8 

1 

7 

281 

1867 .... 

191 

678 

9 

1 

28 

160 

1872 .... 

161 

1705 

1 

1 

86 

390 

1877 .... 

202 

699 

26 

0 

48 

196 

Average of the 4 years . . 

202 

1026 

11 

• 

42 

267 

Kjsoellaneous Herbage— Lbs. per Acre* 

1862 .... 

695 

603 

733 

688 

631 

630 

1867 ... . 

1060 

1269 

1246 

296 

432 

860 

1872 .... 

377 

604 

447 

67 

365 

362 

1877 .... 

480 

608 

299 

168 

716 

461 

Average of the 4 years . . 

668 

721 

681 

276 

686 

1 673 

Total Mixed Hebbaoi— Lbs. per Acre. 

1862 .... 

8062 

4424 

6402 

7114 

5718 

6342 

1867 .... 

8332 

4468 

5382 

6808 

7188 

6288 

1872 .... 

1644 

4236 

6668 

7143 

6215 

4980 

1877 .... 

2864 

5100 

6054 

7648 

6268 

5485 

Average of the 4 jrars . . 

2608 

4555 

5874 

6928 

6845 

5260 

Average 20 years 1866-75 . 

2388 

8058 

5711 

6726 

6407 

5037 


7 N 
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Table XXXIV, — Abstract of meteorological conditions of the four seasons in which 

1866-8, 1871-2, and 1876-7 ; and comparison of each 



Monthly. 

July. 

Augttit. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

Rainfall at RoTHAifSTii>.>~lKOBB8. 

Arenift 22 yeftra to 1876^7 . , . 

1861-1862 .... 
1800-l«67 . . . . 
1871-1872 . . . . 
1870-1877 . . . . 

2*66 

246 

0*89 

8*44 

0*77 

2 98 

2*64 

8*13 

2*20 

2*18 

2*86 

1*66 

8‘19 

8 01 
400 
1*46 

1*68 

4*10 

4*07 

6*02 

1*40 

1*82 

1*79 

1*62 

8*99 

2 16 
0*06 
4*20 

1*68 

2*70 

1*42 

6*00 

1*77 

2*66 

4*68 

499 

0*60 

1*94 

1*47 

2*10 

More+ ') thtn RTer»ift of (1^7 * ' 

or [ 22y4>«r» • * * 

leM- ) 1866-6 to 1876-7 ( * ' * 

+ 0*08 

4 0 46 
4^1-44 

-rio 

-1.66 
+ 0*99 
-1*68 
+ 0*68 

-1*01 
+ 1*46 
+ 1*48 

+2*38 

-1*67 
-1 81 
-1*84 
-1*61 

+ 1*79 
-0*04 
-1*64 
+ 2*00 

-0*60 
+ 0*62 
-0*76 
+ 8*82 

-1*08 
-0*29 
+ 1*88 
+ 2*14 

-1*00 
+ 0*28 
-0*19 
+ 0*44 

Rainfall at Rothamstkd. — Numbbr of Days whbn 0*01 inch, ob morb, fell. 

Arengt 22 yeart 1666-6 to 1876-7 . . . 

1861-1862 .... 
1866-1867 .... 
1871-1872 .... 
1876-1877 .... 

12 

18 

14 

10 

15 

16 

16 

18 

21 

12 

18 

11 

18 

6 

14 

14 

24 

18 

26 

18 

11 

10 

15 

20 

12 

12 

20 

14 

16 

18 

27 

16 

12 

21 

26 

7 

11 

16 

18 

More-f 1 than ayeraKo of (lun? ' * 
or f 22 yearn ^ * * 

iMl- ; 1866-6 to 1876-7 ; * ; 

4-9 

0 

4-6 

-1 

-2 
+6 
-8 
+ l 

0 

+ 10 
- 1 
+ 11 

-8 

-6 

-6 

-1 

+ 6 
-8 
-8 
+ 6 

- 1 

0 

- 2 
+ 12 

0 

- 4 

+ 6 
+ 10 

-6 
-2 
+ 8 
+ 8 

Mban Maximum Tbmpbraturb at Obbbnwioh (Fabrenhbit dsqrekb). 

Average 22 yean 1866-6 to 1876-7 . . . 

1861-1862 .... 
1866-1667 .... 
1871-1872 .... 
1876-1877 .... 

76*8 

78*6 

67*9 

69*0 

48*4 

44*6 

44*0 

46*4 

72*8 

72*6 

72*6 

77*7 

76*6 

69*4 

78*1 

74*6 

63*8 

66*1 

67*5 

65*8 

64* 1 

68*2 

68 6 

60*2 

47*8 

80*6 

43*2 

49*9 

46*9 

47*0 

42*2 

48*6 

43*9 

39*6 

46*8 

49*6 

46 6 

60*7 

61*7 

60*4 

llore-h ') than avorago of (!!!?? 

or f 22 year. ^ J"' * * ‘ 

low- ; 1866-6 to 1876-7 ( Jn ' ' ' 

-4*6 
-4 2 
-4*2 
+ 0*9 

+2*0 

-4*2 

44 6 
+ 0*9 

+ 0*4 
-2*8 
-0 4 
-2 6 

+ 6*1 
-0*8 
-0*4 
+ 1*2 

-1*1 
+ 2 1 
-6*2 
+ 1*6 

+ 1 4 
+ 8 1 
-2 8 
+ 4*1 

-0*1 
-4*6 
+ 2*8 
+ 6*6 

+ 0*1 
+ 4*8 
+ 6*8 
+ 4*0 

Mean Minimum Temperature at Quesnwioh (Fahrbnhbit DSOBBRa). 

Average 22 yean 1866-0 to 1870-7 . . . 

1801-1862 .... 
1866-1867 .... 
1871-1872 .... 
1870-1877 .... 

63*8 

68*2 

49*6 

43*9 

86*6 

85*0 

88*7 

84*6 

68*4 

62*6 

64*0 

66*1 

68*8 

62 a 

6.M*0 

64*2 

48 2 

60*6 

60*8 

489 

47*7 

46*7 

41*9 

46*9 

84*1 

88*0 

82*7 

88*8 

86*0 

87*4 

84*2 

89 6 

84*8 

28*6 

87*0 

86*8 

86*7 

89*6 

89*2 

88*0 

Biored- than average of fjSSi ’ * ’ 
or [ 22 year. J?.' * * * 

loM- ; 1866-6 to 1876-7 ’ ’ * 

40*1 

-0*8 

40*7 

4-2*8 

+ 0 6 
-0*9 
f0*0 
+ 1 0 

-1*8 
+ 1*1 
+ 0 8 
-0 6 

+ 8*8 
+ 1*8 
-2*0 
+ 8*0 

-2*6 
+ 1*4 
-3*9 
+ 1*7 

+ 1*0 
+ 2*4 
-0*8 
+ 4*5 

+ 0*8 
-6*2 
+ 8*8 
+8*1 

+2*1 
+4*9 
+4*6 
+ 8*4 

Kean T&mpkraturb at Qrernwxoh (Fahrenheit deorkxe). 

Average 22 yean 1866-6 to 1876-7 . . . 

1861-1862 .... 
1866-1867 .... 
1871-1872 .... 
1876-1877 .... 

62 6 

61*8 

87*4 

606 

428 

40*0 

88*9 

4C1 

00*9 

61*0 

61*7 

66 0 

68*2 

69*4 

04*8 

62*9 

87*1 

66*4 

67*4 

66*8 

64*0 

61*8 

49*4 

62*7 

40*8 

448 

87*6 

44*0 

41*0 

42*9 

88*8 

448 

89*0 

84*2 

41*8 

48*1 

41*1 

44*7 

44*8 

44*0 

More-f *) than average of ( |22i 

or > 22 yean ’ 

lea- ) 1866-0 to 1876-7 * * * 

-1*0 
-1*6 
-0*8 
+2 6 

+ 1*4 
-2*4 
+ 8*0 
+ 1*1 

-0*8 

-10 

0*0 

-1*6 

+ 4-8 
+0*7 
-1*2 
+2*1 

-1*6 
+2*0 
-4*7 
+ 1*7 

+ 1*0 
+2*9 
-1*7 

+4*8 

■1 

+ 1*0 
+4*6 
+4*7 
+8*9 

Mian Range of Temperature at Gbbxmwiuh (Fabrsvheit dbobbsb). 

Arenge 22 yean 1866-6 to 1876-7 . . . 

1861-1862 .... 
1866-1867 .... 
1871-IH72 .... 

J 876-1877 .... 

21*6 

20*4 

18*1 

U-8 1 

11*8 

9*6 

9*8 

11*4 

18*9 

20*1 

18*6 

21*6 

21*8 

17*1 

24*8 

20*8 

20*1 

]4’6 

17*2 

]8’4 

■ 1 
■ .■1 

18*2 

12*8 

10*4 

11*6 

IB 

9*6 

11*0 

9*2 

12*7 

9*8 

11*2 

12*8 

12*4 

More 4* '1 than average of * 

or y 22 yean 4 J”* • * * 

lea- ; 1866-810 1878-7 (}*'J * * * 

-2*7 

-1*6 

-8*0 

0*0 

+ 1*4 
-8*8 
+ 8*8 
-0*1 

+ 1*8 
-8*8 
-1*1 
-1*9 

+ 1*6 
-28 
+ 1*9 
-1*8 

+ 1*4 
+0*7 
-1*4 
-0*2 

+0*8 

+0*6 

-1*6 

-0*8 

-0*2 
+ 1*2 
-0*6 
+2*9 

-1*6 
-0*2 
+ 11 
+ 1*0 
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complete botanical separations of the mixed produce were conducted ; viz. : 1861-2, 
with the average of 22 years, 1855-6 to 1876-7. 


Monthly (continued). 

12 montht, 
July to June, 
Incluaive. 

4 monthH, 
July, August, 
September, 
October. 

4 months, 
November, 
December, 
January, 
February. 

¥ 

4 months, 
March, April, 
May, June. 

8 months, 
April, May, 
June. 

2 months, 
Aj^ and 

March. 

April. 

May. 


Rainfall at Rc^hamstid. — Inouks (continued). 

177 

1-97 

2 16 

2 40 

27 97 

10-78 

8 89 

8 30 

6-63 

4-18 

806 

2*84 

2*91 

3-41 

27-83 

7-17 

7-94 

12*22 

9-16 

6-76 

2*17 

2-82 

8*86 

1-06 

81-18 

12-87 

9-86 

9-40 

7-33 

6-17 

215 

1-68 

2-89 

8-09 

28 62 

10-68 

8-23 

9-76 

7-01 

4-52 

255 

2-70 

2 82 

1 48 

87 83 

10-98 

17-29 

9*66 

7*01 

5 68 

+ 1-29 

+0-87 

+ 0*76 

+ 1-01 

-0 64 

-8-61 

-0-96 

+ 8-92 

+2 63 

+ 1-62 

+0-40 

+0*86 

+ 1*19 

-1-84 

+ 3 16 

+ 1-59 

+0-47 

+ 1*10 

+ 0-70 

+ 2-04 

+0‘8« 

-0*84 

+ 0*73 

+ 0-69 

+0-66 

-0 15 

-0-B6 

+ 1*40 

+ 1-08 

+ 0 39 

+0-76 

+0-79 

+ 0*66 

-0 97 

+ 9-88 

+ 0-30 

+ 8-40 

+ 1*26 

+ 0-48 
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incidental characters of the seasons merely, and those properly attributable to the 
artificial conditions induced by exhaustion, or those supplied by manure. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, before entering upon the consideration of the botany of the different 
plots, as illustrated by the results of the detailed botanical separations, to point out 
■what were the characters of the seasons themselves in which the separations were 
made, and what was the general character of their influence on the vegetation of the 
different plots. 

The results given in Tables XXXIII. and XXXIV. supply the chief basis for the 
illustrations which follow in relation to these points. 

Table XXXIII., p. 1189, gives the total number of species found, and both the per 
cent, by weight in the total produce, and the lbs, per acre, of the gramineous, the legu- 
minous, and the miscellaneous herbage, respectively, in each of the four seasons of com- 
plete botanical separation, on each of the five very characteristically differently manured 
plots which were selected for illustration when considering the characters of the seasons 
of the highest and of the lowest productiveness (Part L, Phil, Trans., 1880, p, 399). 
There is also given the total amount of mixed herbage per acre, on each plot, in each 
of the four seasons, and the average for each plot, over the four years of separation 
and over the 20 years 185G-1875 inclusive. From these results some idea can be 
formed of the general and comparative charactera of each of the four seasons, so 
far as activity of vegetation or productiveness merely is concerned. It should be 
explained that, for the purposes of this very summary statement of the botanical 
characteristics of the produce of the four different seasons, the “undetermined" 
herbage, if any, that is the amount which could not be referred to individual species, 
has, nevertheless, after careful examination been apportioned by judgment among the 
three main divisions given in the table — namely, the gramineous, the leguminous, and 
the “ miscellaneous " herbage. 

Table XXXIV., pp. 1190-1191, shows some of the meteorological conditions of the 
four seasons of the complete botanical separations. The same particulars as to rainfall 
and temperature are given, and in the same form, as in the tables illustrating the charac- 
ters of the seasons of the highest and of the lowest productiveness (Part I., pp. 400-1). 
They are given for each of the months from July to June separately, and for series of 
months collectively, for the average of the 22 years, 1855-6 to 1876-7 inclusive, and for 
each of the four years (July to June inclusive), 1861-2, 1866-7, 1871-2, and 1876-7. 
The variations of each of the four seasons -j- or — the average of the 22 are also given. 

Season 1861-2. 

There was a considerable deficiency of rain throughout the autumn of 1861 and the 
winter of 1861-2, excepting in November, when there was a considerable excess. The 
autumn and winter were also warmer than the average, excepting again in November, 
when, with the excess of rain, there were also prevailing low temperatures, the month 
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being generally inclement. The autumn dryness would appear not to have been 
favourable for the second growth of 1861; but there had been a considerable excess 
of rain in June and July, and the second crops were estimated to be rather above 
the average on all the plots, excepting on that with the highest quantity of ammonia- 
salts. Thus, both as to previous growth and measurable meteorological factors, the 
conditions antecedent to spring growth in 1862 would not seem to have been favour- 
able to luxuriance. In each of the months of March, April, May, and June, however, 
there was more than the average amount of rain ; and the excess was the greatest, 
and considerable, in March, June coming next in this respect, so far favouring both 
an early start and protracted luxuriance. The mean temperatures of March, April, 
and May were also above the average ; due in March and April to high minimum 
readings, and in May to both high maximum and minimum readings. In June, 
however, with the excess of rain, there was considerably lower than the average 
maximum, and lower also than the average minimum temperatures, giving, upon the 
whole, a wet and cold month at the time when the mixed herbage should mature. 

Thus, with antecedent conditions certainly not specially favourable, but, on the other 
hand, not specially unfavourable, the period of most active vegetation was, both as to 
moisture and temperature, propitious for luxuriance, whilst the concluding period was 
not suitable for maturation. 

Under these circumstances, the crop of 1862 was considerably over average without 
manure, with mineral manure alone, and with mineral manure and ammonia-salts ; 
but it was below the average with mineral manure and nitrate of soda. 

Without manure the excess was in the largest proportion in the gramineous herbage, 
but partly, also, in that furnished by the leguminous and miscellaneous plants. 

With mixed mineral manure, including potass, the increase over the produce with- 
out manure was in the grasses and the Leguminosm, whilst miscellaneous plants were in 
reduced amount, and the increase compared with the average of the four on the same 
plot was entirely in the Leguminosm. 

With the mixed mineral manure and the smaller quantity of ammonia-salts the 
increase was mainly in the grasses, but considerably, also, in miscellaneous herbage, 
especially in Rvmex Acetosa. With the mixed mineral manure and the double quantity 
of ammonia-salts the yield of grasses was less than on the average of the four years, 
but, judging from the amount of total produce, probably more than the average of the 
20 years ; and there was a considerable excess of miscellaneous plants, and again 
more especially of Rumex. On both these mineral and ammonia-plots Conopodium 
denudatum and Achillea MiU^olium were also abundant. 

With the mixed mineral manure and nitrate of soda the deficiency, compared with 
the average, was chiefly in the grasses, the Leguminosae also being in very small amount ; 
but the miscellaneous plants were fairly abundant, and here again the chief weed was 
Rumex Acetosa, Conopodium coming next, and Ranunculus {repens and hulhosm) third. 

Thus, especially on the plots with ammonia, the wet and warm-growing period was 
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favourable to the luxuriance of gramineous herbage, the freer growing and compara- 
tively surface-rooting and moisture-loving species there prevailing ; whilst on the plot 
with nitrate of soda where, besides the free-growing and chiefly surface-rooting Poa 
trivicdis and Lolium perenne, the deeper-rooting and comparatively drought-resisting 
Bromus mollis had already established predominance, the gramineous herbage, as a 
whole, was not specially luxuriant. The season was not unfavourable for the Legu- 
minosm on the plots where the grasses were not forced by nitrogenous manures ; but 
where they were so the Leguminosss were much discouraged. Miscellaneous plants 
were a good deal favoured. Where there was no nitrogenous manure Rumex, Plantago, 
and Ranunculus were very prominent; where there was nitrogenous manure and 
coincident free growth of grasses, Rumex was still the most prominent weed. Conopo- 
dium denudatum coming next, and with ammonia-salts Achillea Millefolium, but with 
nitrate of soda Ranunculus {repens and hulbosus) came third. 

The notes made on the crop before and at the time of cutting show that the herbage 
generally was characterised by abundance of foliage, dense undergrowth and backward- 
ness, with comparatively little tendency to form stems or to produce flower or seed. 

The season of 1862 was, therefore, upon the whole, favourable for luxuriance of the 
freer growing species, yielding, however, for the most part, leafy and immatiire 
produce. 

Season 1866-7. 

In the preceding year, 1 866, the first crops had been, upon the whole, over average, 
and the second crops were estimated to be so ; but, owing . to the wetness of the 
autumn, they had been cut and left to decay on the land. There had been a consider- 
able excess of rain ini June, July, August, and September, 1866, with on the average 
low temperatures. The concluding three months of 1866 wer^ however, upon the 
whole, deficient in rain, with higher than the average temperatures, though in Novem- 
ber a good deal of rain fell within a short period, causing floods in some localities. In 
January, 1867, the fluctuations were very great. Extreme cold and heavy falls of snow 
alternated with rapid thaws, warm weather, heavy gales, and a good deal of rain, 
though in the aggregate there was not an excess of fall, but there was a considerable 
defect in temperature. The last week of January and almost the whole of February 
were unusually warm, with, at the b^inning of February, a large amount, and during 
the month an excess, of rain. March, on the other hand, was almost to the conclusion 
very cold and wintry, with a good deal of snow. There was an excess of fall dxuring 
the month, and on the average very low temperatures, and vegetation was much 
checked. April and the beginning of May were very unsettled — stormy, rainy, and 
changeable as to temperature, but on the whole warmer than the average. Later in 
May, besides some very warm, there was a longer period of extremely cold weather, 
with a dry/itmosphere and frosty nights, vegetation being again much checked, though, 
during the month, both the fall of rain and the temperatures were above average. 
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Lastly, June showed considerable deficiency of rwn, was very changeable as to tem- 
perature, but upon the whole colder than the average. 

Thus the seeuson of 1 866-7 weus marked by very great fluctuations. The early winter 
was generally warmer than usual with about the average fall of rain. Then came 
intervals of severe ftust, snow, and heavy gales, which were followed by several weeks 
of warm weather, with a good deal of rain — conditions favourable for an early start 
of vegetation. But the early spring was very wintry and stormy, and growth was 
much checked. The remainder of the growing period was very changeable as to 
temperature, and frequently wet and stormy. June, the maturing period, though 
changeable, was upon the whole dry, but not so warm as usual. 

With such extremely varying climatal conditions we could hardly expect other than 
irregularity of result with very different plants, and with very different manuring 
conditions. Without manure especially, and with purely mineral manure in a less 
degree, there was more than the average amount of produce. And, exactly reversing 
the results of 1862, there was with the mineral manure and ammonia-salts a considerable 
deficiency, and with the mineral manure and nitrate of soda a considerable excess, of 
produce, compared with the average of either the four years or the 20. 

Without manure, and with mineral without nitrogenous manure, the excess of 
produce over the average was not proportionally great in the grasses, leguminous 
herbage was deficient, but miscellaneous plants contributed an unusually large pro- 
portion of the crops. Without manure by far the most prominent weed was Plantago 
lanceolata. Luzula campestris, Pimpinella Saxifraga, Conopodium denudatum. Ranun- 
culus {repens and hulhosus), and Rumex Acetosa were also prominent. With the purely 
mineral manure Conopodium denudatum and Rumex Acetosa each contributed about 
one-third of the miscellaneous herbage ; Achillea Millefolium was also prominent ; and, 
as without manure, Luzula campestris, Pimpinella Saxifraga, and Plantago lanceolata, 
were somewhat so, but in a much less degree. 

. Owing to the wetness of February and the general inclemency of March, the sowing 
of the ammonia-salts was not commenced until March 1 1 ; the process was even then 
interrupted by snow, and the plots here referred to were not sown until March 21. 

With the mineral manure and the smaller quantity of ammonia-salts there was a 
considerable deficiency of total produce compared with the average. This deficiency 
was due to a generally restricted growth of the grasses ; probably accounted for in 
part by the adverse weather of March, and in part by the less effect or even damage 
done by the late sown ammonia-salts, under such conditions. Leguminosae were 
scarcely represented. But, again, miscellaneous herbage was unusually abundant. 
Among the grasses the poor and meagrely yielding, but hardy Festuca ovina contributed 
the most, Agrostis vulgar^, Poa pratensis, and Holcus lanattis a good deal ; whilst 
the more freely yielding Dactylis and others were in but small amount. Among the 
miscellaneous plants, Rumex Acetosa and Conojpodium denudatum oontribqted nearly 
nine-tenths of the whole ; Achillea MiU^olium being next in prominence. 
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With ike mineral manure and the double amount of ammonia-salts, there was again 
great deficiency in the yield of the grasses ; but here Dactylift glomerata was by fiir the 
most prominent, and gave a large amount of both leafy and stemmy growth. Agroatia 
vulgaria came second in prominence, and both Alopecurua pratenaia and Poa pratenaia 
were fairly represented. With this predominance of a few free-growing grasses, the 
amount of miscellaneous herbage was considerably less than half as much as on the 
same plot in 1862, and only about a quarter as much as on the plot with the smaller 
quantity of ammonia-salts in the same year, 1867. The weed which maintained the 
most prominent place in the struggle was Rumex Acetosa ; Conopodium denudatum 
coming next. Only two other species were found in the sample, and these in only very 
insignificant amount. 

The nitrate of soda was not sown until April 10, when growth would be fairly 
established, so that the loss by drainage which would otherwise result from the excess 
of rain would be checked, and active vegetation favoured. The excess instead of 
deficiency of produce which was thus obtained with the mineral manure and nitrate of 
soda consisted almost exclusively of gramineous herbage. Poa trivialis contributed 
about one-third, and Bromua mollia more than one-sixth of the whole produce ; whilst 
LoUum perenne, Dactylis glomerata, Avena Jlavescena, and Holcua lanatua were also in 
fair proportion. The crop was characteristically very stemmy, the most so of any in 
the series, and Bromua especially was shedding ripe seeds. It will be remembered 
that whilst June, the maturing month, was in 1862 very wet and unusually cold, it 
was in 1867 very dry, and though not so warm as usual, by no means so cold as in 
1862. Hence, the grasses which had been brought so rapidly forward under the 
influence of the nitrate of soda were unable to ripen. With this free and forward growth 
of grasses, leguminous plants occurred in quite insignificant amount, and miscellaneous 
species in less than average quantity. Of the latter. Conopodium denudatum, 
Anthriscua sylveatria, and Rumex Acetoaa were in the greatest prominence. 

Thus, with the very fluctuating climatal characters of the season of 1867, we have, 
with the varying floras, and the varying and irregularly and late-sown manures, widely 
varying characters of growth. There was in some cases an excess, and in others a 
deficiency of produce compared with the average. The different gramineous species 
were very differently affected ; Leguminosaa were generally deficient, and miscellaneous 
plants were for the most part in excess. The growth was, upon the whole, much more 
characteristically leafy than stemmy ; but with nitrate of soda it was very character- 
istically stemmy. 

Seaaon 1871-2. 

Between the separation season of 1867 and that of 1872 a remarkable period 
intervened, so far as the growth on the experimental plots was concerned. One of 
those four intervening years (1869) was the one of highest productiveness in the whole 
series ; another (1868) came only second in this respect ; and a third (1870) gave by 
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far the lowest produce in the entire series. It happens, therefore, that these three out 
of the four intermediate seasons came under detailed discussion when considering the 
seasons of highest, and of lowest, productiveness, in Part I. of this paper. As the 
conditions and results of growth referred to undoubtedly exercised considerable 
influence on the struggle from year to year, it seems desirable to make brief reference 
to the charaotera and results of those four seasons, before describing those of 1872, the 
season of separation itself. 

The first of the four seasons, 1868, was on the whole the second in productiveness 
throughout the series. “ Luxuriant early growth was followed by both unusual 
drought and unusual heat, yielding quantity by virtue of high development and 
maturation, as distinguished from succulence and immaturity.” And the heavy and 
ripe first crops were succeeded by very meagre second growth. 

The season of 1869 was the one of highest productiveness of all throughout the 
series. “ The period prior to that of most active above-ground growth had brought 
the herbage into an unusual state of forwardness ; when .... abundance of rain, with, 
upon the whole, low temperatures, gave great luxuriance, but comparatively leafy, 
succulent, and immature produce.” And, as under the very different conditions in 
1868, the second growth was considerably below average. 

The season of 1870 was the one of lowest productiveness throughout the series. 
“ The winter and early spring of 1870 had not upon the whole been deficient in rain, 
but the period had been extremely variable as to temperature, frequently very incle- 
ment ; and on the average colder than usual. The herbage was, from these causes, 
very backward at the commencement of the active growing period. April, May, 
and June followed with a great deficiency of rain, very high day and low night 
temperatures, yielding very stunted, and prematurely ripened produce.” The drought 
and heat atiU prevailing several weeks after the cutting of the first crops, tho second 
crops (which were cut and spread on the plots) were also very meagre. 

The season of 1871 gave more than the average produce of first crops under all 
conditions of manuring. The second crops were also uniformly above the average, 
and on the nitrate of soda plots very considerably so. The greater part of the 
winter, 1870—1, had been extremely severe, with a great deal of snow, and very cold 
winds. At the commencement of the growing time the plots were very bare and 
backward. With the exception of the latter half of April, that month. May and 
June were unusually cold, and there was an excess of rain in April and June, but a 
deficiency in May. June especially was veiy unseasonably cold and wet. The dryness 
of May checked undergrowth, and favoured the formation of flowering stems ; but 
■with the wetness of June a kind of second growth succeeded ; and when the crop was 
cut there was, besides the early-formed flower stems and some seed, a large amount of 
leafy matter produced, much contributing to the weight of the crops. 

Thus the first two years since the botanical separations of 1867 had given the two 
heaviest first crops in the series, the third the lightest, and the fourth more than the 
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average. The heavy crop of the first year had been characterised by great atemminess 
and maturity, and the heavy ones of the second and fourth years by luxuriant leafy 
growth. Tho first (1868), and the third and smallest crop (1870), were the result of 
seasons of drought and heat ; in the case of the heavy crop the drought and heat 
coming late, and succeeding upon previous luxuriance, and in the case of the light 
crop commencing early, and succeeding upon previous backward conditions. 

Although the freer growth of the wetter seasons must obviously affect the relative 
predominance of the different components of the mixed herbage, seasons of heat and 
drought, like those of 1868 and 1870 (though they were so very different from one 
another), have a much greater influence in this respect. In fact, there is no doubt 
that the distribution and predominance of species in 1872 was influenced, not only by 
the continuous application of the different manures from year to year, but materially 
also by the characters and the growth of the several preceding seasons, especially by 
those of the years of drought and heat. 

We come now to the characters and the growth of the season of 1872 itself. July 
1871 was characterised by a considerable excess of rain and low temperatures ; August 
and the first half of September were warm and dry , but the end of September was 
very wet, cold, and stormy. October, November, and December were consider- 
ably deficient in rain, with lower than average temperatures. Mr. Glaisher states, 
indeed, that November and the first half of December were characterised by the 
longest continuance of low temperatures in the century for that period of the year. 
After tho long continued dry and very cold weather, the three months from the 
middle of December 1871 to the middle of March 1872 were almost continuously 
very unusually warm, with a considerable excess of rain in January, a defidenoy in 
February, but again some excess iu March. The latter half of March was exceedingly 
variable as to temperature ; and this character prevailed until early in May ; periods 
of unusually high and unusually low temperatures alternating, the higher, however, 
prevailing ; whilst April was deficient in rain. Then followed about five weeks of 
mostly cold and cloudy weather with hoar frosts and frequent rain ; the fall being 
in excess in both May and June, as it had been also in March. The last fortnight or 
so before the cutting of the grass was, however, warmer, and the period included some 
heavy thunderstorms. 

Thus the early winter was dry and extremely cold ; next followed nearly three 
months of prevailing high temperatures for tine period, with a sufficiency of rain, so far 
favouring an early start of growth. Then came some weeks very variable as to 
temperature, with some deficiency of rain ; the remainder of the growing period was 
unseasonably cold and cloudy, but with a sufficiency of rain ; and, finally, the maturing 
period was warm, but interspersed with heavy showers. 

These very changeable characters of season are obviously those of fair luxuriance, but of 
varying tendency to stem and seed formation, and to maturation, according to the already 
established botanical and other characteristics of the herbage, and the conditions of 
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manuring supplied. The general result was less than average produce with defective 
conditions of manuring, but over average with high manuring where the nitrogen 
was applied as ammonia-salts, but less than average where it was applied as nitrate 
of soda. 

Without manure the produce was very considerably deficient. The herbage was 
short, even, and scanty in development of both leaf and stem. Among the grasses, 
the hardy and surface- and fibrous-rooting Festuca ovina was the first, and the creeping- 
rooted Agrostis vulgaris the second, in order of predominance. 

With the purely mineral manure there was, notwithstanding a considerable defi- 
ciency of grasses, more than average total produce, due to the growth of a very 
unusual proportion and amount of leguminous herbage, which consisted almost 
exclusively of Lathyrus pratensis. There was a fairly mixed, though deficient, under- 
growth of grasses, Festuca ovina and Agrostis vulgaris being, however, by far the most 
prominent. Miscellaneous plants were in less amount than usual ; the most prominent 
being Achillea Millefolium, which contributed nearly half ; whilst Luzula campestris, 
Conopodium denudatum, and Rumex Acetosa were the next in prominence. 

With the mixed mineral manure and the smaller quantity of ammonia-salts scarcely 
the average produce was yielded. The grasses were in about, or perhaps over, average 
amount. Leguminossa were almost absent. Miscellaneous species were in less than 
average quantity. By far the most prominent grass was Foa pratensis — Agrostis 
vulgaris, Dactylis glomcrata, Avena elatior, Festuca ovina, and llolcus lanatus being 
also fairly prominent. The growth was characterised by coarseness of both leaf and 
stem. The most prominent weed was Rumex Acetosa, which contributed nearly two- 
thirds of the miscellaneous herbage. The only other miscellaneous plants occurring 
in any noticeable quantity were Conopodium denudatum and Achillea Milkfolium. 

With the mixed mineral manure and the double quantity of ammonia-salts there 
was considerably more than average produce, and the excess was exclusively in grasses. 
Nearly two-fifths of the whole produce was made up of the free-growing and heavy- 
yielding Dactylis glomerata ; and most of the remainder consisted of Agrostis vulgaris, 
Alopecurus pratensis, Avena elatior, Poa pratensis, and llolcus lanatus, in the order 
enumerated, but in fairly equal proportions. The herbage comprised therefore a fair 
quantity of a number of free-growing, and in some cases good meadow grasses. The 
growth was, however, very luxuriant and coarse. The only weed in any prominence 
was Rumex Acetosa. 

With the mixed mineral manure and nitrate of soda there was rather less than 
average produce. The grasses were in about average amount. Leguminosse were in 
more than average, but still in insignificant quantity. Miscellaneous plants were in 
considerably less amount than usual. Nearly half the gramineous herbage was made 
up of Bromus mollis, which was in full flower early in June ; Poa trivialis was also 
very prominent. In much less quantity followed Avena Jlavescens, Lolium perenne, 
Alopecurus pratensis, Holcus lanatus, and Dactylis glomerata. The only leguminous 
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plant in any quantity was LoUh yrm pratensis. Antkriscus sylvestris was the only really 
prominent weed ; Jiumex Aceiosa and Conopodium denudattim coming next. 

Thus, by virtue of the characters and results of the intermediate seasons since 1867, 
and especially by the effects of the two years of drought, 1868 and 1870, the distribu- 
tion of plants on the different plots had become considerably modified. Among the 
gfrasses Festuca omna had become very much more prevalent, especially on the less 
liberally manured plots ; as also had Agrostis vulgarin, and even so with higher 
manuring. Festuca ovina, indeed, which had been first in predominance on only two 
plots in 1862, and on eight in 1867, was so on 13 in 1872; Agrostis vulgaris again, 
which had been second on seven plots in 1862, and on eight in 1867, was so on 
14 in 1872. With mineral manure and ammonia-salts the free-growing Dactylis or Poa 
pratensis, had, however, maintained the first place ; Agrostis vulgaris and some others 
being also prominent, but Festuca ovina much less so. Bromvs mollis, which had 
seeded very freely in 1870 and 1871 on the plot with mineral manure and nitrate of 
soda, was again first with that mixture in 1872, Poa triviodis coming second on that 
plot, but having considerably gone down on the deficiently manured and ammonia 
manured plots. A few other moderately good grasses also maintained a place. 
Leguminous herbage had only gained ground materially with mineral manure alone. 
Miscellaneous herbage had been generally reduced. The plants which had maintained 
their ground the most prominently were Rumex Acetosa, Achillea Millefolium (which 
had indeed considerably increased), and Conopodium denudatum. 

To conclude, — with considerably modified floras and vegetation on the differently 
manured plots, due materially to recent seasons of luxuriance or drought, or both, 
and with very variable weather in the season of separation itself (1872), the greater 
part of the growing period being more favourable for luxuriance than maturation, 
and the ripening weather being late, broken by heavy showers and of short duration, 
we have very variable characteristics of produce, according to the conditions of 
manuring supplied. 

Season 1876-7. 

In the last section it has been shown that the flora and vegetation of the different 
plots had become considerably modified by the characteristics of the seasons prior to 
the separation year of 1872; and that the most potent of these influences had been 
the occurrence of seasons of drought and heat ; whilst the character of the period of 
growth itself of the first crop of 1872 had been that of variableness, thus difierently 
affecting the mixed herbage on the differently manured plots according to the conditions 
which had been induced under the influence of the several preceding seasons. 

As to amount of produce, the first crops of 1872 had been below average with 
defective manuring, but average, or above average, with liberal manuring. After the 
cutting of the first crops there was a considerable amount of rain ; the growth was 
somewhat dense, and the second crops were pretty uniformly over average. 
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The whiter of 1872-3 was upon the whole very wet; in the earlier part of it 
warmer than the average, but in February, and also in March, there were deep snowa 
and sharp frosts. Then followed a dry grass-growing season, with, for the most part, 
lower than average temperatures. The result was backward growth and deficient 
first crops of hay under every condition of manuring, and very considerable deficiency 
under most conditions. The grasses were dwarfish, yielding but little stem and 
rather thin undergrowth, thus favouring the luxuriance of a few strong growing weeds, 
such as Rumex Acetosa, Centaureu nigra, and Achillea Millefolium ; whilst leguminous 
herbage was less prominent than usual. After the removal of the first crops there 
was more than the average amount of rain, there was fairly dense growth on most of 
the plots, yielding two cuttings. One in the middle of August and the other in the 
middle of October, the produce in both oases being spread on the respective plots. 
On many plots Festuca ovina contributed a large proportion of the dense grassy 
undergrowth. 

The winter and early spring of 1873-4 were upon the whole considerably warmer 
than usual, but with a considerable deficiency of rain, so that vegetation remained 
very backward. Then followed continued drought, with unusual cold both day and 
night, and the already backward herbage was very materially damaged, yielding not 
only checked and stunted, but really injured crops. Indeed, the grass-season of 1874 
was the second in order of unproductiveness among the first 20 of the experiments, 
and as such has already been considered in more detail in Part I. of this paper. J uly 
was hotter than the average, with, however, a sufficiency of rain ; August was dry 
but cold ; September and October were wet, with rather above average temperatures. 
There was, nevertheless, but little growth after the first cutting, excepting on a few of 
the highly-manured plots. A second crop was cut in the middle of August, and a 
third at the end of September, both being spread on the respeccive plots. 

The winter of 1874-5 was variable, but included a good deal of severe weather, 
with more than the average fall of rain. There was a deficiency of rain, with lower 
than average temperatures, in February, March, and April ; the period being upon 
the whole inclement, cold, and dry, and vegetation was accordingly backward. There 
was an excess of rain in May and June, with at the same time higher than average 
temperatures. May especially was warm, showery, and genial, stimulating the growth 
of most species ; whilst June improved some, but retarded others, the middle of the 
month being stormy and sunless. The produce was, on most of the experimental 
plots, below average ; but on a few of those most highly-manured, above average. 
The wet and warm May was specially favourable to such moisture-loving and surface- 
rooting plants as Agrostis vtdgaris and Poa trivialis, which came much to the front ; 
and the grasses showed -such a dense leafy-growth that the leguminous and miscel- 
laneous species were less prominent than usual. After the cutting of the first crop 
there was a great excess of ram in July, though with lower than average temperatures 
in that month, but higher afterwards. The result was that the short yield of the 
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6rst crop was succeeded by an exceedingly luxuriant aftermath. Among the grasses 
on the highly-manured plots, the large free-growing species were the most favoured, 
and they yielded flower-stems in abundance. On the plots with mineral manure 
and ammonia-salts Dactylia glomercUa and Avena datior were specially prominent ; 
and with mineral manure and nitrate of soda many seedlings of Bromua mollis were 
observed. Leguminous and miscellaneous plants were also generally very prolific in 
flower-stems, and in many cases seeded. At the time of cutting the second crops, 
before the middle of September, the unmanured and the mineral-manured plots showed 
great variety of colour owing to the number of species in flower. On the plots heavily 
dressed with mineral manures and ammonia-salts the general herbage ranged from 
9 to 18 inches in height, whilst the flowering stems of the grasses were from 18 inches 
to 3 feet high, according to the quantity of nitrogenous manure employed. The 
mineral manure and nitrate of soda, on the other hand, which had yielded the heaviest 
first crop gave less excessive aftergrowth, and but few flowering stems. Under all 
conditions as to manure the second cuttings were, however, much heavier than the 
average ; indeed, excepting with the nitrate, generally very heavy. ♦ 

Owing to the amount of the crops, to the difficulty which had been found in dealing 
with the second crops without removing them, and to the fact that a period of 
20 years had now been completed, during which only the first crops had been i-emoved, 
it was decided henceforward to cut and remove the second crops whenever practicable ; 
and, accordingly, the heavy second crops of 1875 were so treated. 

It is obvious that the removal of the second crops materially afiects the condition of 
the land, and in the case of the deficiently-manured plots tends to much more rapid 
exhaustion. It is also obvious that, with this change, a new element in the struggle 
among the components of the mixed herbage is brought into play, or at any rate the 
effects of an old one are considerably intensified. 

The late autumn, winter, and early spring of 1875-6 were, excepting in December 
and January, very wet ; and the two comparatively dry winter months were notably 
colder than the average. In the middle of April, 187 6, there was a very unusually heavy 
snow fall; and, succeeding upon this unseasonable weather, May and June were both 
unusually dry and unusually cold. The result was a backward and generally scanty 
and thin crop, with a deficiency of bottom grass. The leguminous and miscellaneous 
species, as well as the gramineous, were deficient. It was only with the highest 
manuring that the weight of produce was average, or over average ; the result in 
these cases being due to a few of the freer-growing species, with comparatively 
extended root-range, attaining considerable luxuriance under those conditions ; whilst, 
on most of the plots, the amount of produce was much below the average. The first 
crops were not cut until the end of June. July was both warm and dry, August was 
warm and wet, and September cold and very wet. The second crops were for the 
most part patchy ; but the wet weather of September brought forwtird a fair amount of 
leafy bottom growth. The quantity of produce was, however, very much less than in 
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1875, and in contrast to the second growth of that season, there was, in 1876, scarcely 
any tendency to formation of stem, and both leguminous and miscellaneous species 
were deficient and backward. The crops were cut towards the end of September ; 
but owing to the wetness and coldness of the weather they could not be made into 
hay and removed, and were, therefore, spread upon the respective plots. 

We have now to consider the characters of the season, and the general characters 
of the produce, of 1877 : the fourth and last of the years of complete botanical 
separation. 

In November, December, and January, 1876-7, there was a great excess of rain; 
the total excess in the three months amounting to about 8 inches. There was again an 
exceas in each of the months of February, March, April, and May ; the total excess in 
these four months amounting to about 2^ inches. With this great excess of rain over 
seven consecutive months, from the beginning of the winter to May inclusive, there 
was, at the same time, in the first four months of the period, November to February 
inclusive, a considerable excess of temperature, both maximum and minimum ; but in 
th# next three months, March, April, and May, the temperatures were for the most 
part unusually low. 

Thus, during the winter and spring the soil was saturated with water, and with 
the warmth as well as wetness of the winter, grass was very green, forward, and 
promising at the commencement of the usual active growing period ; but the cold 
weather of April and May greatly checked vegetation. About the middle of April 
piercingly cold and boisterous winds prevailed, and, although they tended to dry the 
saturated soil, they were otherwise adverse to growth. Early in Majr the weather 
was extremely cold, with north-east winds, storms of sleet, and ^severe night frosts. 
Almost all species seemed to suffer, and it was not untU about the third week of the 
month that there was genial growing weather, brightening the prospects of the hay 
harvest, but coming too late entirely to overcome the effects of the previous adverse 
conditions. Hence, at the commencement of June the mixed herbage generally pre- 
sented a very backward appearance, grasses were short and benty, with little under- 
growth ; but, with the abundance of moisture within the soil, and the warm forcing 
weather of the early part of June, rapid growth then set in, and the mixed herbage 
thickened surprisingly, and the grasses especially came quickly to maturity. Eventually 
the weight of produce was over average on most of the experimental plots, and con- 
siderably over average on a few of those the most liberally manured. But, as the 
following comments on the herbage of a few typical plots, and the detailed results 
given further on will show, there was considerable irregularity in the condition of 
development of the different components of the mixed herbage. 

Without manure, there was about the average total produce, a full number of species, 
a rather higher than average percentage, and about an average amount of grasses ; 
there was a fair proportion of leguminous species, but less than the average amount of 
miscellaneous herbage. Festuca ovina was the most prominent grass, Agrostis vulgmis 
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coming second, and Holcus Uincitus third; whilst Briza mediae Anthoxanthuififh odovcitum, 
and Lolium perenne were fairly represented. Of the leguminous herbage, the deep- 
rooting Lotus corniculatus contributed nearly half, and Lathyrus pratensis and 
Trifolium pratense most of the remainder. Of miscellaneous species, Ranunculus 
{repens and hulbosus) and Plantago lanceolata together contributed about a third, 
Achillea Millefolium^ Conopodium denudatum^ Rumex Acetosa, and Luzula campestvis 
making up most of the remainder. The crop was dwarf, both in leaf and stem, and 
mostly backward ; but the miscellaneous species were upon the whole rather more 
advanced than either the grasses or the Leguminosm. 

With the mixed mineral manure alone there was considerably more than the average 
quantity of total produce, the grasses being in larger, but the leguminous and miscel- 
laneous species in less percentage as well as less actual amount than ustial. As without 
manure, Festuca ovina was by far the most prominent grass, Holcus lanatus and Agrostis 
vulgaris together contributing about as much, and Dactylis glomerata. Arena fiavescens, 
Anthoxanthum ocZom^i/m, and Lolium perenne each contributed several per cent, to the 
produce. Of the total leguminous growth, Lathyrus pratensis contributed more tlian 
seven-eighths ; of the miscellaneous herbage, Rumex Acetosa contributed more than 
half. Next in order was Conopodium denudatum^ yielding less than a quarter as much, 
and five or six other species made up most of the remainder. The crop was dense and 
moderately tall, with a fair amount of both stem and undergrowth. Among the grasses 
Festuca ovina gave the largest proportion of stem, and Agrostis vulgaris the largest 
proportion of leaf. The herbage was upon the whole more matured than without 
manure, though the leguminous plants were rather more backward than usual. 

With the mixed piineral manure and the smaller amount of ammonia^salts, the weight 
of produce was more than the average. Nearly 95 per cent, by weight consisted of 
grasses, less than a half per cent, of leguminous, and less than 5 per cent, of miscel- 
laneous species ; the grasses contributing a larger, and the miscellaneous species a much 
smaller proportion than usual. Festuca ovina was again the most prominent grass ; 
but Poa pratensis, Dactylis glomerata. Arena elatior, Agrostis vulgaris, and Holcus 
lanatus were also in considerable amount, and the six grasses enumerated contributed 
nearly 90 per cent, of the total produce. The onjy weed in any prominence was Rumex 
Acetosa. The crop was heavy and dense, with a large proportion of tall, luxuriant^ and 
matured flowering stems. Arena elatioi' was the most, and Holcus lanatus and Agrostis 
vulgaris were the least, advanced of the prominent grasses. 

With the mixed mineral manure and the double quantity of ammonia-salts there 
was much more than the average amount of total produce. There was a smaller number 
of species than, usual. The grasses contributed about 98 per cent, of the whole; no 
Leguminosm were found, only four miscellaneous species were observed, and Rumex 
Acetosa was the only one in any prominence. Among the grasses the freely-growing 
Agrostis vulgaris, Holcus lanatus, Arena elatior, Alopecums pratensis, and Dactylis 
glomerata all greatly exceeded in amount the Festuca ovina, which was here in but 
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BmaU proportion, and waa nearly equalled by Poa pratensis. Upon the whole the 
growth was rank and tufty, and the free-growing grasses yielded a considerable amount 
of flowering stems. 

With the mixed mineral manure and the larger quantity of nitrate of soda (equal in 
nitrogen to the smaller quantity of ammonia-salts) there was scarcely the average 
weight of total produce. The number of species was lower than usual ; the grasses 
contributed about 88 per cent, of the total weight ; the Leguminosss gave less than 
1 percent. ; but the miscellaneous species between 11 and 12 per cent., which was con- 
sideiubly more than the average on that plot. Poa trividlis and Alopecurtts pratensis 
were by far the most prominent grasses, Holcm lanatus and Dactylis glomerata 
coining next, whilst Bromus mollis and Poa pratensis were also fairly represented. 
Lathyrus pratensis was the only leguminous plant observed. Anthriscus sylvestris and 
Rwmex Acetosa contributed more than three-fourths of the miscellaneous herbage. The 
crop on this plot was the most evenly luxuriant, and the most matured, of the series, 
yielding a large bulk of stem, with comparatively little leaf, and a large proportion of 
thg phuits were either in flower or seed, the base of the stems turning brown with 
ripeness. 

Between the years of separation of 1867 and 1872, as far as the influences of season 
were concerned in modifying the vegetation of the different plots, there had been years 
of great luxuriance of growth, and years of unusual drought with heat, and it was 
the latter which had the most marked effect in modifying the struggle established under 
the different manuring conditions. 

Between the years of separation of 1872 and 1877, the influences of season were 
of a different kind. The first crops of the inteimediate years were only average or 
under average in amount, and those of the second year were not only much under 
average, but the herbage was really damaged by the dryness and cold of the growing 
period ; whilst in each of the years excepting the third, that period was considerably 
deficient in rain, and marked by unseasonably cold intervals, much checking vegetation. 
Nevertheless the hay-year, reckoned from July of one year to the end of June of the 
year of growth, showed in each case excepting that of the second year, an excess of 
rain over the average, which, however, chiefly affected the aftermath. It is, indeed, 
obvious that an excess of rain prior to the period of active growth of the first crops 
may* leave the soil and subsoil in such a moist condition as to render the herbage less 
dependent on the fall of the actual period of growth itself ; but, in so far as the excess 
of rain increases the second crops, the condition of the herbage will be affected for the 
growth of the succeeding first crops. It happens that, whilst the third and fifth series 
of autumn crops grown since the separation of 1872 were deficient and variable in 
character, owing partly to the unseasonable weather of the period, and partly to the 
previously induced condition of the herbage, the first, second, and fourth seasons gave 
more or less luxuriant second growth ; and the fourth season not only gave the heaviest 
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second crops of the series of years, but the produce was for the first time removed 
from the land. 

We thus had, prior to the season of separation of 1877, several seasons of more or 
less ungenial weather for the growth of the first crops, actually damaged herbage, in 
one case affecting even the second crop, with, in other cases, comparatively luxuriant 
second growth, and one heavy second crop removed ; and such were the conditions 
preparatory to the growth of the crop to be submitted to botanical analysis. Lastly, 
the season of separation itself, following these conditions, was characterised by a 
wet and mild winter and spring, giving early promise ; growth was then checked 
by cold, but eventually luxuriant and heavy crops were obtained, which, however, 
were very variable in character of development according to the character of the 
manures employed. 

The general result was a tendency to an increased proportion of gramineous herbage, 
and a diminished proportion, especially of the miscellaneous species, on most of the 
plots. There was also a tendency to a diminution in the proportion of the leguminous 
herbage on those plots which had been under the same treatment from the beginning ; 
but a tendency to increase on some where the manures favourable to such plants had 
not been employed until more recently. Further, with the prevailing wetness of the 
intervening period, the freer-growing grasses gained ground on those plots where the 
manures were the most favourable for the luxuriant growth of gramineous herbage. 

The foregoing review of the characters of the seasons preparatory to, and during 
the actual growth of the four crops submitted to detailed botanical separation, will 
sufficiently show that, independently of the very much more marked influences of the 
different manures in determining the results of the struggle between the members 
of the different Orders, or between the different species referable to the same Order, or 
even to the same genus — the effects of season must be taken account of, as constituting 
one important element among the many influences involved in bringing about the fin^ 
result. 

The Flora of the Plots ; Orders, Genera, and Species represented. 

Under tliis heading we propose to consider the number and the general character 
of the plants which have been observed during the course of the experiments on all 
the plots collectively. 

Number of Orders, Oenera, and Species . — ^The total number of species observed 
upon the plots is 89, comprised in 63 genera, and 22 Orders. The Dicotyledons 
number 59 species; the Monocotyledons 26; and the Acotyledons (including three 
Mosses but excluding Fungi) 4. The following is a list of the Orders, and of the 
number of genera and species within each, represented on the plots. As will be seen, 
the sequence of the Orders is according to the number of species they respectively 
contributed to the herbage of the plots (see Table XXXV., p. 1207). 
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Orders. 

Number of 

Numl>er of 

genera. 

species. 

1. Gramineas 

14 

20 

2. Compositea 

12 

13 

3. Leguminoses 

5 

10 

4. Rosaceaa 

5 

6 

5. Ranuncnlaceae 

1 

5 

6. Umbellifer® 

5 

6 

7. Labiates 

3 

3 

8. Polygonaceee 

1 

3 

9. LiliacesB 

3 

3 

10. Caryophylleee 

11. Soropnulariace® 

2 

1 

3 

3 

12. Musci 

1 

3 

13. Rubiace® 

1 

2 

14. Plantaginace® 

1 

2 

15. Crucifer® 

1 

1 

16. Hypericace® 

1 

1 

17. Dipsace© 

1 

1 

18. Primulace® 

1 

1 

19. Orchidace® 

1 

1 

20. Juncace® 

1 

1 

21. Cyperace® 

1 

1 

22. Filiees 

1 

1 

Total 

63 

89 


The number of species detailed in the foregoing table does not, however, give any idea 
of the degree of predominance or of the, absolute quantities of any particular species, or 
of the number of species, on any individual plot. It may happen that one species, e.g., 
Dactylis glomerata, may, in one season, or under one particular manurial condition, 
all but monopolise the area of the plots. An estimate of the relative preponderance 
of the different species is only arrived at by observation during growth, and after the 
removal of the crop, and by the careful analysis of the samples from the results of 
which the percentage and the weight of each species is deduced, as explained in the 
introduction.* 


♦ In reference to this subject the following statements relating to the absolute number of individual 
plants in a given area may be cited. 

Darwin, ‘ Origin of Species,’ chapter 3, mentions 367 seedlings of various kinds as having come up 
upon an area 3 feet long and 2 feet wide, previously cleared. Of these no less than 295 were destroyed 
chiefly by slugs or insects. 

Sinclair, in his ‘ Hortus Gramineus Wobumensis’ (1824), p. 244, 8th edition, gives a table showing the 
number of distinct rooted plants of various species found in one square foot in nine separate localities. 
The number varied from 1,798 to 634 ; and where particular species only were grown by themselves, as 
in the case of rye grass, to 75 only. Of the 1,798 plants in one foot square of a well managed water 
meadow, 1,702 were grasses, and 96 clover and other plants. Of 910 plants in a foot square of old pas- 
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It ifl desirable in this place to give a complete list of the species observed, together 
with a statement of the number of plots on which their presence was ascertained, in 
whatever amount, large or small, in each of the four separation years. In some cases a 
parrticular species may be very largely represented on a given plot, while on another, 
although it may have been observed on the ground during the course of the season, it 
may have disappeared prior to the samples being taken, or it may have been present 
in such small proportion as not to come in appreciable quantity into the samples taken 
at one particular time. This remark applies especially to those Leguminosm and 
miscellaneous plants whose presence on particular plots is all but infinitesimal. 
Although it has been thought desirable to enumerate all the species which have, at 
any time, been noticed on the plots, yet it is to be observed that the total number of 
species occurring in such quantity as to be represented in the samples, even from plots 
where the vegetation is tl)e most varied, does not exceed an average of 50. 

In the complete list which here follows. Table XXXVI., the species are arranged in 
the three groups of QrasseSy LeguminoscBy and Miscellaneous Plants. 


tnre in Woburn Park, 880 were grasses, 30 clover and other plants, the number of separate species being 
only 12. 

Drs. Oemler and Fuchs (Die Landwirth. Versuchs-Stat., Bd. xvii, 211) give the following table show- 
ing the number of plants growing in one square foot of meadow-land in Schleswig : — 

No. of Plants. 


Festuca prateusis 100 

Holcus lanatus 66 

Poa pratensis 64 

Phloum pratense 59 

Avena elatior 41 

Dactylis glomerata 32 

Lolium perenno, fine 24 

Lolium percnne 22 

Alopecurus pmtensis 14 

Rumex Acotosa 4 

Ranunculus ropens 3 

Poa annua 2 

Per square foot 431 


These figttros suffice to show the great range of variation as to the number of indiTidoal plants found 
under diffbrent circumstances according to the intensity of the struggle and competition between them on 
a given area ; and they bring out the fact that the number is less in proportion as the number of species 
is less. Tiiat is to say, complexity of herbage is an indication of feeble competition, and hence the gp^ter 
number of individnal plants; whilst a small number of species is most probably associated with more 
active struggle, greater luxuriance of individual plants, and therefore a smaller number in a given area. 

Darwin, in his ^ Origin of Species,’ chapter 3, alludes to the same fact in these words: The straggle 
almost invariably will be most severe between the individuals of the same species, for they frequent the 
same districts, require the same food and are exposed to the same dangers.” 
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Table XXXVI. — Complete List of Species that have been either found in the samples, 

or observed on the plota 



Number of Plots on which found in : — 








Mean. 


1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 



C) 

(‘) 

(') 

(') 


Oraminejs. 

1. Anthoxanfchum odoratum, L 

19 

20 

22 

22 

21 

2. Alopecurua pratensis, L 

19 

20 

22 

22 

21 

11. Phleum pratense, L 

6 

6 

6 

8 

5 

4. Agrostis vulgaris, With 

19 

•20 

22 

22 

21 

5. Aira cmspitosa, L 

5 

3 

17 

9 

9 

6. Holcus lanatus, L 

19 

20 

22 

22 

21 

7. Avena elatior, L 

18 

20 (2) 

20 

21(») 

20 

8. „ pubescens, L 

20(*) 

mm 


20 

20 

9. „ flavescens, L 

19 


22 

22 

21 

10. Poa pratensis, L 

19 

20 

22 

22 

21 

11. „ trivialis, L 

19 

20 

22 

22 

21 

12. Briza media, L 

18 0 

ISC) 

17 

12 

16 

13. Dactylis glomerata, L 

19 


22 

22 

21 

14. Cynosurus cristatus, L 

19 0 

14 

16 

16 C) 

16 

15. Fesfeuca ovina, L 

19 

20 

22 

22 

21 

16. „ pratensis, Ends 

17 

16 

18 

16 

17 

17. „ elatior, L 

0 



1 

1 

18. „ loliacea,Z?ifdi?. ,a var. of pratensis 




2 

1 

19. Broraus mollis, L 

19 

18 

19 

12 

17 

20. Lolium perenne, L 

19 

20 

21 

21 

21 

Leguminos;E. 





1. Trifolium repens, L 

17 

17 

18 

16(») 

17 

2. „ pratense, L 

17(0 

14 

17 

18(0 

17 

3. „ minus, Srn 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4. „ procumbens, L 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

6. Lotus corniculatus, L 

16(0 

14 

15 

20(0 

16 

6. „ major, Scop 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

7. Lathjrrus pratensis 

17 

19 (0 

19 

2 * (») 

19 

8. Ononis arvensis, L 

1(0 

1(0 

1 

1 

1 

9. Vicia sepium, L 

0 

0 

1(0 

0 

1 

10. „ cracca, L 

0 

1(0 

1(0 

1 

1 


(>) Total number of plote in 18M, 19 ; in 1867, 20 ; end in 1872 and 1877, 22. 

0 In quantity sufficient to be represented in the samples ftom 16 plots only, though obsenred on 4 others during growth. 
if) In 19 samples only. O In 14 samples only. O’) In 15 samples only. (‘7) In no sample. 

0 In 19 samples only. 0 In 15 samples only. In 16 samples only. O’) In no sample. 

(’) In 9 samples only. In 16 samples only. O’) In 18 samples only. 0*) In no sample. 

(’) In 9 samples only. O*} In 15 samples only. O’) In no sample. 0") In no sample. 

0) In 14 samples only. In 10 samples only. 
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Table XXXVI. (continued). — Complete List of Species that have been either found 

in the samples, or observed on the plots. 



Number of Plots on whbh found in ; — 



1863. 

(') 

1867. 

(') 

1872. 

(’) 

1877. 

0) 

Mean. 

Miscellaneous Species. 




Ranancn laceie — 






1. Ranunculus acris, L 

19(2) 

17(») 

16 

21 (*) 

18 

2. „ bulbosus, L 

] 19 

17 

18 

19(») 

*18 

3. „ repens, L 

J 


1(7) 


4. „ auricomns, L 

0 

1(8) 

1 

1 

5. „ Ficaria (*=*) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cruciferao — 






6. Cardamine pratensis, L 

0 

0 

2(9) 

0 

1 

CaryophylleiB — 

7. StelJaria graminea, L 

16 (10) 

13 

14 

15(71) 

16 

8. „ Holostea, L 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9. Coraatium trivial e, Linn 

15 

15 

16 

16 (12) 

16 

Hypericineee — 





10. Hypericum perforatum, L 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Rosaceao — 






11, Potentilla Teptans, L 

6 

6 

9 

16 (12) 

9 

12. „ Fragariastrum, Ehr. . , 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13. Alcbemilla vulgaris, L 

0 

0 

0 

1 (H) 

1 

14. Agrimonia Eupatoria, L 

2 

4 

5 

6(19) 

4 

15. Poterium Sanguisorba, L 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16. Spircea Ulmaria, L 

1 

2 

3 

6 

3 

Umbelliforo) — 






17. Conopodium denudatum, Koch . . 

19 

20 

22 

22 

81 

18. Pimpinella Saxifraga, L 

18 

17 

20 

20 (19) 

19 

19. Heracleum Sphondylium, ly. , . . 

15 (17) 

3e«) 

10 

14 

11 

20. Anthriscns sylvostris, Hoffm, , . . 

2 (i") 

3 

4 

3(20) 

3 

21. Daucns Carota, L 

0 

0 

1(^1) 

0 

1 

Rubiacem — 





22. Galium vorum, L 

14 (22) 

14 (^) 

15 

19(29) 

16 

23. ,, Aparino, L 

1 

0 

1 2 

7 

3 

Dipsocoie — 






24. Scabiosa arvensis, L 

7 

6^) 

10 

11 

9 

Compoait89 — 



17 

17 

25. Centanrea nigra, L 

16 (*«) 

17 (^) 

18 

26. Carduus arvensis, .... 

2(28) 

2 

1 

2 (29) 

2 

27. Beilis perennis, L 

5(3«) 

5 

6 

8(91) 

6 

28. Achillea Millefolium, L 

19 

20 

20 

21 

20 

29. Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, L. 

1(32) 

4(83) 

1 

4(84) 

3 

30. Senecio erucifolius, L 

0 

0 

1(35) 

0 

1 

31 . Hypochoeris radicata, L 

0 


1(87) 

0 

2 


(*) In 15 i>ainpleg only. 
(*) In 16 sampleB only. 


(*) Total number of plots in 1862, 19 ; in 1867, 20 ; and in 1872 and 1877, 22. 
In quantity sufficient to be represented in the ramples from 10 plots only. 
In 14 samples only. ("1 In 18 samples only. 

Ov In 15 samples only. 

(1^ In 10 samples only. 

0^) In no sample. 

(^) In 4 samples only. 

(i*) In 19 samples only. 

00 Ii^ I sample only. 

(**) In 2 samples only. 

(^0 In no sample. 


(*) 

(0 

C) 


In no sample. 

In uo sample. 

In no sample, bat observed 
on 11 plots in 1871. 

In no sample. 

In 8 samples only. 


(») In 2 samples only. 
(^0 In no sample. 

<>0 In 5 samples only. 
(*») In 8 samples only. 

e ln 18 aimples only. 
In 5 samples only. 
In 12 samples only. 
In 15 samples only. 
In 1 sample only. 


(*0 In 1 sample only. 

In 2 samples only. 
(”) In 5 samples only. 
(*0 In I sample only. 
(®) In no sample. 

(®) In 2 samples only. 
W In no sample. 

(*0 In no sample. 

(®) In no sample. 
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Table XXXVI (continued). — Complete List of Species that have been either found 

in the samples, or observed on the plots. 



Number of Plots on which found in : — 

! 


1802. 

(■) 

1867. 

(') 

1872. 

(') 

1877. 

(') 

Mean. 

Miscellaneous 

Species (continued). 




Compositoe (continued) — 

32. Tragopogon pratensis, L 

4 

5 

6 

7(6) 

5 

83. Leontodon hispidus, L 

5 

8 

6 

6 

6 

34. „ autumnalis, L 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

35. Taraxacum officinale, Wigg 

17 

17 0 

13 

10 

14 

36. Sonchus oleraceus, L 

0 

0 

1(6) 

0 

1 

37. Hieraoium Pilosella, L 

3 

4 

3 

4(6) 

4 

Plantagineoe — 



14 

16 


38. Plantago lanceolata, L 

16 

14 

15 

39. ,, media, L 

0 

1(6) 

0 

0 

1 

ScropliularinesB — 



16 

16 (7) 

15 

40. Veronica Chamsedrys, L 

14 

15 

41. ,, serpyllifolia, L 

0 

i(«) 

'2(») 

2 

1 

42. „ officinalis, L 

0 

0 

u 

1 (») 

1 

Labiates — 






43. Thymus Serpyllum, L 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

44. Prunella vulga.’is, L . 

3 

6 

() 

12 (i«) 

7 

45. Ajuga rep tans, L 

3 

5 

7 

11 (11) 

7 

Primulace® — 

46, Primula veris, L 

G(i2) 

G(») 

1 

8(H) 

5 

Polygonaceas — 


22 



47. Rumex Acetosa, L. 

19 

20 

22 

21 

.48. „ crispus, L 

0 

2(16) 

'a (’6) 

2(17) 

2 

49. „ obtusifolius, L 

0 

1(1«) 

1(16) 

l(^) 

1 

Orchideee — 




50. Orchis Morio, L 


0 

1 0) 

1(23) 

1 

Liliaceeo — 





51. Scilla nutans, Sm 

1 

0 

3 

G 

3 

52. Fritillaria Meleagris, L 

0 

2 

HO 

0 

1 

53. Omithogalum umbellatum, L, . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Juncacees — 






54. Luzula campestris, WiUd 

16 

! 20 

10 

10 (66) 

19 

Cyperaceee — 


13 




55. Carex preecox, Jacq 

12 

IG 

10 

13 

Filices — 






56. Ophioglossum vulgatum, L. , . . 

4 

4(27; 

4(67) 

3(6H) 

4 

Musci — 






67. Hypnum squarrosum, L 

58. „ rutabulum, L 

1 

8 

1.5 

20 

13 

59. „ bians, Hedwig. 7 . . . . 

i 



] 

1 

1 



(1) Total number of plots in 1862, 19 ; in 1867, 20; and in 1872 and 1877, 22. 

0 In quantity sufficient to be represented in the samples from 6 plots only. 

0 In 16 samples only. (0 In 7 samples only. (0 In 1 sample only. 0) In no sample. 

0 In no sample. (i') la 10 samples only. (0 In no sample. (^) In no sample. 

(*) In 8 samples only. 0^ ^ samples only. (’’) In no sample. 0) In no sample. 

(^) In no sample. (0 In 2 samples only. (^) In no sample. (^) In 18 samples only. 

(7) In 18 samples only. ('^) In 6 samples only. 0) In no sample. (^) In no sample. 

0 In no sample. 0) In no sample. (0 In no sample. (0 In 1 sample only. 

0 In no sample. (*^.) In no sample. 
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In addition to the foregoing, it may be mentioned that seedlings of the common 
oak, Quercua Eobur L., occasionally come up in small numbers near the trees, but 
they are never able to maintain themselves, and may be passed over without further 
notice. 

The nomenclature of the species which has been adopted is that of Sir J. Hooker’s 
‘ Student’s Flora.’ 

The classification into gramineous, leguminous, and miscellaneous plants has many 
practical advantages for our special purpose. Grasses constitute by far the largest 
proportion of the plants found on the plots ; LegUminosse are very distinct in many 
aspects, and, as is more fully shown in the sections treating of the effects of the 
various manures, they often manifest contrary tendencies to those of the grasses — a cir- 
cumstance not to be wondered at when it is remembered how great is the difference 
between the leaves and the roots of most grasses and those of Leguminosse, and coin- 
cidently how different are the requirements of the two. 

The relation of the various miscellaneous orders to the grasses, and to the legu- 
minous plants, and to one another, cannot be dealt with in a few generalising 
paragraphs. The mode of growth, and the root-development, of most of them are, 
speaking generally, much more like those of the leguminous plants than those of the 
grasses. That their greater or less relative prevalence is very much an affair of season, 
encouraging or discouraging, as the case may be, the growth of their competitors, the 
grasses, is shown in the subsequent sections relating to the several plants and plots. 
Again, though present conditions avail much in regulating the distribution and com- 
parative prevalence of various groups of plants, it is now well recognised that causes 
anterior to the existing order of things have determined the existence of larger or 
smaller number of the species of each particular family. 

27ie alleged antagonisms between plants. — Dureaxt db Lahalle^ was one of the 
first to call attention to the apparent antagonism of certain plants, and to their alter- 
nate predominance, the one over the other— a fact frequently obsen'ed in the case of 
forests. He pointed out that grasses were in his experience the most powerful 
enemies of Saintfoin and of Lucerne ; that they overcome them when growing together, 
without however being able to destroy them utterly. Moreover, he remarked that 
in some isolated plateaux never manured or irrigated, he saw, five or six times in the 
course of 30 years, grasses and Leguminosse lose and regain the prominence one over 
the other. Similar phenomena have been observed at Rothamsted, as will be illus- 
trated in the sequel. 

When, however, as at Rothamsted, investigation is pushed further, and when parti- 
cular species of grasses, or of Leguminosse, &c., are examined as to their behaviour 

• “ Memoire sur raltemance, on sur ce probleme : la snccession alternative dans la reproduction des 
especes v^g^tales, vivantes en soci^t^, eat elle nne loi g6n4rale de la nature ? ** — ^Ann. So. Nat., Ser. 1, 1825, 
vol. 5, p. 60. See alao Alphonse m Candolle, ‘ G6ngraphie Botanique,' tom. i., p. 472. 
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with particular mamires, then it is found that just as certain oiders, taken collec- 
tively, say grasses, and Leguminosae, have opposite tendencies and different require- 
ments, so certain species of the same Order and even of the same genus may exhibit 
contrary phenomena. Just as Leguminosae as a whole may be practically banished, 
and Graminese made to prevail, so certain species of Graininem or of Leguminosoe can 
be driven out, or, at least, some particular species may be so greatly favoured that the 
others are banished, either by the superior vigour exhibited by the victorious species, 
or by the directly injurious agency of the manure applied. From this point of view 
the comparative details hereafter given as to various members of the same genus which 
exhibit opposite tendencies, especially Poa praterisis and Poa trivialis, and the different 
species of Arena, which nevertheless manifest very opposite tendencies, may prolitably 
be studied. 

This opposite tendency between nearly allied plants (further illustrated by the 
occasional impossibility of grafting, or of mutually fertilising, allied species), is a most 
interesting phenomenon, and of great importance from both a scientific and a practic il 
point of view. Several illustrations of it will appear fiirther on ; meanwhile we may, 
in passing, allude to the necessity for caution in the interpretation of isolated experi- 
ments which this fact demonstrates. Because a particular grass, or other plant, is 
little benefited by ammonia-salts, for instance, it does not follow that it will not be 
favoured by nitrates ; nor, because if while growing in association with other species it 
may not be specially benefited by a pvrticular manure, does it follow that it would not 
derive advantage from the same substance when growing separately. 

The alleged antagonism of certain plants has been supposed to be due to the 
injurious effects of root-excretions;* but this supposition is, to siiy the leiist, not 
a sufficient explanation of the observed phenomena* The true explaniation of the facts 
recorded lies probably in the varying conformation and requirements of different 
plants, as will be illustrated in subsequent sections, llie advantages derived from 
the practice of rotation also receive illustration from these same circumstances. 

Habit and Conformation of Plants : Organisation by means of which they maintain 
or improve their position, or succumb in competition with others. 

Before passipg to the consideration of individual species, a few general remarks on 
the structure and mode of life of the plants with which we have to deal are requisite. 
All the plants are, indeed, well known, and many of the facts we have to call 
attention to are equally familiar. Nevertheless, it is important to note the points of 
greatest significance in the consideration of the endowments by virtue of which plants 
growing in association maintain their position, prevail over, or succumb to their 
competitors. 

• See A. P. Db Cahdoi.1.*, ‘Phrlblogie Vdgetale,' p 1474; Ducuabtkb's ‘Elements de Botaniquc,’ 
p. 246; Biucokkot, ‘Ann. Phys. et Ch^ie,’ 1839, t. 72, p. 27. 

MTXXX3LXXXI1. ^ 7 Q 
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Almost all the plants on the plots are perennials — very few are annual. The dura- 
tion of the plant in some cases is indeed increased by the rarity with which seeds are 
perfected. The hay-crop being cut when but few plants have had time to ripen seed, 
and some have not even been able to flower, it is clear that the ajmual plants have 
little chance of maintaining their ground. In other cases, however, seeds are produced 
abundantly. 

Hardiness, ^c.— The hardiness or power of resisting frost or drought, especially 
during the growing season, is a matter evidently of foremost consequence. Although 
most of the plants can bear a very low temperature with comparative impunity, if in 
a quiescent state, yet the young growing shoots or leaves are liable to suffer injury 
from frost. Some of the plants on the plots are protected from the action of frost by 
the remains of the dead leaves of the former year ; but while this protection may be 
useful in winter, it may be disadvantageous in spring by promoting premature growth. 
The early or late development in spring then becomes an element of considerable 
importance among the causes tending to the supremacy of certain plants over othere. 
Supposing two plants to have started into growth together, it is obvious that the more 
hardy of the two would have a better chance of enduring the onslaught of frost 
at this critical period than the more tender one, and would hence gain the advantage 
over it. 

Apart from the varying effect of frost or other injurious circumstance on different 
plants, it has to be taken into consideration that different plants have different seasons 
of growth. All other conditions being equal, some species, or individuals by here- 
ditary tendency, start into growth earlier or later than others. It is clear that 
the late-growiiig species would be at a disadvantage when growing in association with 
more early developed plants of equal hardihood ; because the latter would have 
occupied the ground, to some extent, before the former ‘had had time to develop 
themselves. 

So far as ability to withstand drought is concerned, it is certain that it depends 
most materially on the underground development, either of the stock or of the 
roots proper. A striking illustration of this has been given at p. 334, et seq., of 
Part I. In considering the competition that is going on between one description of 
plaut and another, the form, size, and direction of the leaves, the manner in which 
they are protected from the effects of excessive radiation, and their tendency to 
transpire much or little, according to the surface they expose to the air, Ac., have also 
to be taken into account, as well as the variation in their anatomical organisation 
according to the circumstances under which they grow. These points are referred to 
in more or less detail under the head of the individual species ; but some general 
remarks may appropriately be given in this place. 

Moots and root-hairs . — It is necessary to draw particular attention to the generally 
recognised difference between the true feeding roots and those organs also commonly 
called roots, but whose office is that of transmitting or storing nutrient matter or 
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Bubstances capable of conversion into such. The true feeding roots, those portions 
which absorb the watery solutions from the soil, are, as is well known, the minute 
fibrils, and even of these it is the portions near to the distal ends only which 
are active. From the sides of these fibrils often protrude the delicate root-hairs wliich 
have the same powers of absorbing watery solutions from the soil that the fibrils them- 
selves have. These root-hairs vary greatly in number even in the same plant, and 
they difier in dimensions in different individuals, some plants being wholly destitute 
of them. Their number depends upon the nature of the medium in which they are 
placed.* Where the soil is porous and charged with moisture the root-hairs are 
abundant, so much so that they give a white cobwebby appearance to the roots in such 
situations. Their relation to the temperature of the soil has not been properly worked 
out, although it is clear that a relatively warm soil is favourable to their development. 
They are developed on all sides from above downwards. 

The production of root-hairs appears to be influenced by much the same circumstances 
as that of the root- fibrils themselves. Moreover, the root-hairs, are often specially 
abundant in the ease of seedling plants, containing little or no reserve of watei, and 
at the point where growth is going on actively, and a large demand for water and 
nutriment consequently exists. The duration of these minute hiurs is often very short. 
Once the necessity for their presence is passed, or the conditions for absorption 
become unfavourable, they shrivel and die. 

So far then as absorption of nutritive matter is concerned, it is the minutest fibrils 
with their hair like out-growths that we have to consider. We know, in a general 
way, that their number is much greater in the same species of plant under some 
circumstances than under others. If they are growing in very fertile, moist, well 
aerated and well drained soil, the production of feeding roots (and of root-hairs in the 
case of the plants producing them), is greater than under opposite circumstances. 
Under such favourable conditions they are short and densely matted, whereas m sterile 
soil they are elongated and produce but few fibrils. The dense leash of feeding roots 
made by trees whose roots have access to water is well known ; as also the network 
of root-hairs formed aroimd any food-yielding substance, such as a piece of leather 
or bone. 

Nobbe and Sachs have shown as a result of well devised expciimonts, that where 
the fertilizing material was thoroughly mixed with the soil, the root-fibrils were most 
abundant, and relatively few in the intervening less rich portions. The experiments 
were varied in method, but in all cases the results showed that the “ principal develop- 
ment of the roots occurred in the immediate vicinity of the material which could furnish 

• "Notes on Boot-hairs and Root-Qrowfh,” bj M. T. Masters, Journal of Royal Horticultural Society, 
vol. y. (1879), p. 173 [A paper of M. Msb, ‘‘ Do la constitntion et des fonctions dcs polls radicanx," read 
before the French Association for the Advancement of Science at Reims in 1880, but of wbicb we have 
only seen a very brief abstract, should be consulted — ^Note added, October, 1882.] 
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them the nutriment”* HELLntBOBL+ found that a plant of barley, in rich porous soil 
had made roots of the aggregate length of 128 feet, while a similar specimen in 
coarser, heavier land had only 80 feet; and numerous measurements of a similar 
character liave been made by Nobbe in the course of his water-culture experiments. 

In a mixed pasture where a great variety of species is growing, there is a great 
diversity in the natural habit of the plants, irrespective of the direct effect of soil or 
manure. Some roots go much deeper than others ; some branch more than others, 
and in this way different plants, as it were, tap different laj’ers of soil, and so utilize 
portions that would bo left unused by others. As a general rule, if the root-range of 
any given plant be restricted, the appropriate food may be presumed to be near at 
hand, and in sufficient quantities. If, on the contrary, the root-range is wide, then the 
food is distributed over a witler area.J 

There is evidence to show that roots by virtue of the acid fluid with which the 
membrane of the root-hairs or of the absorbent cells is saturated have, at least in 
some coses, the power of dissolving, and it may be presumed directly absorbing, 
substances with which they come in contact , § but this point has not been made a 
subject of investigation at Rothamstcd. 

It stands to reason that a large production of root-fibrils and root-hairs would exhaust 
the soil in their immediate neighbourhood sooner, and more thoroughly, than a more 
limited development would do. But it must be remembered that long, deeply-rooting 
plants, or plants with thick root-branches, penetrating downwards to a considerable 
depth, may, in the aggregate, produce quite as many or more feeding roots, though they 
may be more widely diffused and not so apparent to the eye. These differences are, in a 
genend sense, denoted by the ordinary terms of surface-rooting or deep-rooting plants. 
The surface-rooting plants have usually finely branched root-fibres in great numbers, 
not penetrating very deeply, and liable to be injured by drought or frost. The more 
deeply -rooting species are usually of longer duration, with coarser, stronger, less branched, 
but much more deeply-penetrating roots. Such plants, therefore, are better able 
to withstand drought ; first, because they are not so much affected by surface supply, 
and next, because they can obtain moisture from a greater depth and can accumulate 
a larger store of it in their tissues. These differences were well illustrated in 1870, a 
year very remarkable for the drought which prevailed. In that year, as has been 
more fully explained in Part I. (p. 334, et seq.), samples of the surface soil and turf, 
and of the subsoil of some of the experimental plots were taken, and the distribution 
of the roots was examined at various depths down to 54 inches. The plots selected 

* Sachs, * Physiologie ed Michkt i, p. 190. 

t Hofbmann’s Jahrcsbencht, 1864, p 100. 

X Duukau he Lamalle, op at 

§ Dietrich, ill Uofi-mann’s Jalirt^sbericbt, vi, 3; Sachs, * Physiologie ViSgfitale,* ed Micheli, p. 208. 
See albo Van Th-qhem, ‘Traite de Botanique,’ p 256 [1882], where the action of the root on the soil is 
compared to a pntcesR of digestion, a process carried on only in the part of the root covered with 
root-hairs as a result of the contact of their membrane charged with sacs ’* and the particles of soil. 
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were one of the two unmanured ones. Plot 9 (mixed mineral manure and aramonia- 
saits), and Plot 14 (mixed mineral manure and nitrate of soda). 

In connexion with this subject it must be borne in mind that in many perennial 
plants, wliile the main body and principal branches of the root persist from year to 
year, the fibrils and root-hairs, as before mentioned, die off, and are renewed only when 
circumstances are favourable. The relatively early or late period at which root-growth 
of this character take.s place would naturally affect the vigour of the plant and influence 
it for good or ill in its competition with others.* 

Root-stock, rhizome, dc . — Under this head we may include, for our present purpose, 
those portions of the root not directly concerned with the absorption of moistine or of 
food from without ; those which are more or less woody or succulent, and winch serve 
as holdfasts, as conduits, or as depositories for water and nutritive matters. More often 
than not these organs, in a strict botanical sense, are underground stems, having the 
internal structure <ind mode of growth of stems or of branches, and not of roots |)roper. 
It is not necessary to go into detail on these points here ; suffice it to say that, as a 
general rule, any portion of the pLtnt, subterranean or not, which bears leaves or scales 
(which are the rudiments of leaves) or buds, is to be considered as a stem or branch, 
and not as a root. 

Speaking broadly the object of these structures is to fix the plant in the soil, to 
enable it to avail itself of the food in the deeper layers of the soil, by omitting feeding 
roots when the conditions are favourable, and at greater depths than is, as a rule, 
possible in the case of fibrous roots, to store up water and nutiitive matters, to force 
their way by progressive growth at their tips into fresh and unoccupied territory, or 
to make their way into that occupied by their neighbours if these bo too weak, cither 
intrinsically or fioin force of circumstances, to resist the intrusion. Often the subter- 
ranean stem or branches serve the purpose of propagation or of reproduction. Often, 
too, they serve, to some extent, as organs of locomotion ; for instance, the stock con- 
tinues to grow at one end, year after year, the opposite end gradually dying away. In 
the course of a few years the plant, therefore, occupies quite a different position from 
that which it had at first. 

The details of these differences in form and structure are given in the ordinary text- 
books of botany, though little is therein said upon them from our present point of 
view. For our purposes we may speak of these “stocks” and “ loot-stocks ” as; 
1. Elongated and more or less branched, either descending vertically or spreading, for 

• On the general question of root-growth and root absorption the most important paper known to ns is 
that of Sacus in the “ Land Versnch Stat 1859, it , 1, wherein tbo researches of other experimenUirs 
are sammarisod. See also Micheli’s French translation of Sachs' ‘ Physiologie Vcg^tale,’ p 187. The 
more recent papers of the same author, “ Ueber das Wachsthum der Hanpt nnd NcbcmwnrEel ” (Arboiten 
des Bot. Institat in Wnrzborg, 1873, 1874) should also be consulted [A paper of M. Mrr “ Dcs modifi- 
cations de structure et de forme qu’^prouvont les tacines smvant les milieux on ils vegetent," read 
before the French Association for the Advancement of Science at Rheims in 1880, is only known to us by 
the bnef abstract in the Bulletin of the Botanical Society of France, 1881, Rev. Bibl , p 21.3. — Note added, 
October, 1882 ] 
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a relatively short distance, at a greater or less angle on, or slightly beneath, the surface 
of the soil ; 2. As dilated and tuberous ; 3. As contracted and tufted, as in many of 
the grasses, whose tufts or "hummocks” consist of the short contracted stocks emitting 
plentiful root-fibres below, and dense tufts of leaves above ; 4. As creeping ; as in the 
case of Twitch or Bent {Triticum repens), where the stock gives off slender creeping 
branches on or beneath the surface, such branches sometimes having the power of 
rooting freely at the nodes, as in Twitch; at others not rooting freely, as in the 
" stolons,” or offshoots of Achillea Millefohum* In any case they are usually termi- 
nated by a bud or cluster of leaves, surrounding a " growing point,” and which is 
capable of rooting and forming a distinct plant. 

Stem,. — Under this head we may include all those organs whose office it is to bear 
well-developed leaves and flowers. It is not necessary to discuss the many forms the 
stem may assume. It will suffice to recall that some plants have but a single stem 
springing from the root-stock, while, in other cases, as in many grasses, the stems or 
culms are numerous and tufted. Of course, if the root-stock branches there will be 
stems corresponding to those branches. The number of the stems and of their branches, 
their habit, their direction, whether erect or decumbent, their texture — all have an 
important influence on the terras of competition between different plants. The pro- 
duction of numerous stems, as in those grasses which " tiller,” seems connected with the 
necessity for securing sufficient nutriment from the air, solar light, &c., in a short space 
of time. 

Leaves. — On ordinary meadow land a great variety in the shape, size, and direction 
of leaves, as well as in the mode in which they are packed in the bud, may at once be 
seen. There are the grasses with their long, thin, narrow, folded or convolute leaves, 
at first more or less erect, afterwards, according to their position on the stem or culm, 
spreading. There are the Plantains and Clovers, with their broad, flat leaves ; there 
is the Daisy, with its spoon-sliaped leaves pressed flat to the soil ; and between these 
extremes every conceivable variation in size, shape, and direction occurs. These varia- 
tions are, it is to be supposed, sometimes associated with corresponding differences in 
internal structure, and more especially with diverse functional endowments, as a result 
of which the life-history of the plants presents the differences which are so obvious, 
but the explanation of which is at present so incomplete. 

The influence that the mere shape and direction of leaves may have upon the 
struggle between different plants is strikingly iQustrated in early spring, before they 
have started into growth. At that time, many of the “ weeds ” of grass-land have the 
form of flat rosettes, resting immediately on the surface of which they occupy circular 
patches of considerable area. Such is the case in the Plantain, in the Dandelion, in 
the Hawkweed, in the Daisy, and many others. Now, if these plants start into 

* A note of Mr. Dahwin’b maj be qaotcd here ae showing the beneficial effects of cross fertilisation on 
Origanum vutgare. — "Thesnperiontjof the crossed plants was tmly wonderful, owing to their increase bjr 
stolons.” — (‘ Fertilisation of Flowers,’ p. 96.) 
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growth earlier than the neighbouring grasses they will necessarily have an advantage 
over them, and will more or less crowd them out. If on the contiary the grasses 
be^n to grow first, or the growth of the broad-appressed leaved plants be checked, 
then the grasses, or other plants, will get the start and overpower the rest.* In other 
cases, the flat leaves closely pressed against the soil prevent the growth of other 
plants ; for instance, on an iU-kept lawn, the Daisies increase partly by virtue of their 
much divided stock, partly by their flat leaves closely pressed to the soil, and prevent- 
ing the growth of other plants. In the Buttercups the leaves, which in early spring^ 
form a rosette appressed to the ground, become speedily lifted from it by the elongating 
leaf-stalks, and room is thereby left for the encroachments of the grasses or other 
plants which may be in the neighbourhood. In plants like Conopodium denudatum, 
the leaf in its initial stage is packed into very small compass, almost like a furled flag. 
In this state it is thrust up amid other leaves till it gets space to unfold. In other 
cases, as in the clovers, the two halves of the young leaves are folded like a sheet of 
note-paper and remain so till by the lengthening of the stalks they grow beyond 
the obstruction. In the Festuca ovina the thin, slender, cylindrical leaves easily make 
their way amongst the surrounding foliage, and this may be one reason for the pre- 
dominance of the plant, while its comparatively small evaporating surface may also 
stand it in good stead. In fine, there are endless adaptations such as those cited, 
well known to the botanist, and familiar to the most superficial observer of plants. 
It is not needful to dwell upon them here at any greater length, our object being 
not to call attention to special arrangements, but to the general fact that all these 
variations, in the growth and “ habit ” of plants, are elements to be considered in 
studying the nature and the force of the struggle for existence among them, and the 
circumstances that determine the “survival of the fittest.” 

With reference to the minute anatomical structul-e of the leaves and herbaceous 
parts of plants, it is well kflown that external conditions have no inconsiderable 
influence upon them. The structure of aquatic plants is a case in point ; the anatomi- 
cal construction being profoundly modified as a consequence of the medium in which 
the plants grow. So, also, the increased succulence — due to augmented size or number 
of cells — seen in plants grown by the sea-side is matter of common observation. The 
densely woody contracted habit of shrubby plants growing on the higher mountains has 
also often been noted. Amongst the most recent investigations on this subject are those 
of M. Duval JotrVE, who has examined the structure of the leaves of glasses as modified 

♦ In the spring of 1875 one of us was a witness of a struggle of this kind between Cerastium triviale 
and JPl4intago Icmceolata. The frosts of March had Terj severely injured the outermost leaves of the 
Plantain, a large number of which were growing on an exposed railway hank where little else grew. 
Each plant was surrounded by a growth of Ccrasttum triviale which was mnch less damaged, if at all, by 
the frost, and which consequently invaded and, to a considerable extent, overpowered the Plantain. As 
the spring went on, however, the new leaves of the Plantain, when starting into growth, assumed an 
upward direction instead of the usual horizontal one, and the plant quickly outgrew the Oerastium, and so 
regained its supremacy. 
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by external conditions. Referring' the reader to his paper* for full details, it may 
here be slated on his authority, that the hard woody fibres beneath the epidermis of 
the leaves of grasses — “ the hypodermic fibres ” — which form a protecting sheath to 
the fibrovfuscuhir bundles of ■which they are indeed a dependence, and which must 
greatly contiihntf to the rigidity of the leaf, are fostered in their gro'wth m hot dry 
situations. Shade and moisture, on the contrary, are not favourable to their development. 
It is eiusy to see the bearing of these facts on the question of the struggle for existence. 
>Speaking of the cellular or parenchymatous structure of the leaves of grasses the same 
botani.st remarks that there are, speaking generally, three categories of cells 1, those 
with green chlorophyll ; 2, colorless cells without chlorophyll ; 3, stelliforrn cells. The 
green cells predominate in grasses growing in cool shady localities , the colorless cells 
are relatively abundant in species growing on sandy sea-coasts ; while the steUiform 
cells are osjiocially abundant in aquatic species. 

Flowet’s, (kc — It forms no pai t of our purpose to describe in detail the inflorescence 
or the floral structure of such well known plants as those which constitute the mixed 
herbage of the plots. A few general observations may, however, appropi lately be made 
in illustration of the competition that is going on between them. Some of the plants 
on the jilots never get an ojipoit unity of flowering; others flower, but do not 2 >eifect 
their seed before they aie cut by the scythe It might be expected that the duration 
of such plants would be jirolongcd, as the flowering, and still more the seeding, is so 
exhausting to the plant. Some plants ■which do not get an oppoitunity of flowciing 
or seeding before the first croj) is cut, do so before the aftermath is taken. The 
early or late flow’^ering is, therefore, an element to be considered. 

Other matteia relating to fertilisation, such os the question whether particular 
flowers are self-fertilised or fecundated by wind-wafted pollen, or by pollen earned by 
insects, arc ainjily deserving of study, with special reference to the advantage or 
injury resulting to some of the competing plants by suoii conijdex interactions.t Foi 
instance, if in any given season the particular insects adapted to fertilise any parti- 
cular flower were from any cause absent, or present in diminished numbers, the 
number of seedlings of that filant would be proportionately diminished, and vice vei'sd. 

Some plants, again, liko Rumex Acetosa, seed more abundantly than others. This 
IS a dioecious, wind-fertilised flower, whose seeds are dispersed in abundance, and as 

• * Ann Sc Nat (Botanique),* 1875, vol i , p o(>7 fSe© Vesqx;k in same pnbhcation, vol xiii , 
1882, p 24, and Stahl as quoted by YI'SQTie , also IJackei/& ‘Monograph of Nuropoan Fescaes,’ of which 
an abstract is given m Trimi-n’s ' Journal of Botany/ September and October, 1882] 

t With reference to tlie “relation of organism to organism, the most important of all relations,” soe 
Dakwin, ‘Origin of Species,* chapter 3, and as to tho relative advantages to the species of self or of 
croBS-feitilisation, see Darhin ‘ On the Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom/ 
and on ‘ ^J'he Different Forms of Flowers on Plants on the same Species.’ As to the fertilisation of grasses, 
see BrnujD, Comptes Rondus, ISbO, p. 1486 , Symk, in ‘ Journal of Botany,’ 1871, p. 173, and in ‘ Journal 
of the Ro^al Horticultural Society/ 1872, vol m , p 7, Spruce m same publication, 1872, vol lii , p 4; 
A S. Wilson, ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle’, March 14, 1874. 
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will be seen in the sections relating to the plots, germinate freely, especially availing 
themselves of bare patches, occasioned by frost or drought killing the herbage. 
Doubtless the seedlings of othei plants would grow equally well on such places, and 
sometimes indeed they do so, but the gj'cater number of seedling plants of the Rumex 
give it an advantage over others which are less prolific. 

The early seeding tendency would necessarily give an advantage to the jilants that 
possessed it, as others would be cut prior to the ripening of the seed. As the plants 
on the plots are almost all perennials, this is of the less consequence , nevertheless, it is an 
important clement in estimating the results of the competition between species which 
must not be overlooked. Among those species whicli ripen their seed before, oi about 
the time of cutting, and whose seeds are therefore liable to he dispersed, are — A))ihox~ 
anfhuTn odo^^aUwi, liromiis 7iioUis^ Alopcciirits Poa tv}vialLSf Rainnicttliis 

hvlhosnsy Pimjnnella S<iocifra(ja (in second crop), ConopodiUT)} demidai^fm (sometimes), 
TrifoJium prateme (occasionally), Rumex Acetosa, lAizida caniptbtns, &c. Of coiuse, 
allowance must be made for season and for the influence of manui'es. 

General Effects of Manures on Vegetation . — In the experiments under consideration, 
the effects of the various manures on the vegetation were .ascertained by obseiwation of 
the plants during growth, noting the characteristic tendencies of development, by tlie 
botanical separation or analysis of the mixed heibage, and by the weight and eliemical 
composition of the pi'odiice. The various results have been or will be brought out in 
detail elsewhere. But it should be called to mind hexe that a geneial tendiMJcy of 
nitrogenous manures is to favour luxuriant and continuous giowth as distinguished 
from arrest and consolidation of that alieady formed ; whilst ttiat of inineial manures 
is to favour consolidation rather than luxuriance. Or, to put it in another way, a 
characteristic effect of nitrogenous manures is to favour the extension of foliage and 
^ve it depth of colour, wlieieas that of the min(*ral manures is to tend to stem- 
formation and production of seed. In fact, a relative excess of nitrogenous supjily 
favours the extended growth of the organs of vegetation, prolonging then develo})ment, 
it may be until the resources of the plant are exhausted or the season is past. On 
the other hand, a relative excess of mineial manures may bring on pnmi.ituic rij)ening. 
It is the proper adaptation of the two descriptions of supply to the curunt require- 
ments of the plant aiid of the season that gives both full, piopeily proportioned, and 
well-matured growth. It is obvious, therefoie, that when a number of plants of 
different habits, and different periods of flowering and seeding are growing in association 
as in the mixed herbage of grass land, the character of the manure must exert a very 
potent influence on the struggle.'^®' 

It may be stated, however, that neither In the expeiiments at Tlutham^ted wheiher 
on individual plants or on plants giowiiig in association, iKjr m those made at C'hiswick 

* For the effects of manures on individual speoies grown sepaTatelj, sec “ Reports of Experiments on 
the Influence of Various Manures on Different Species of PJants,” Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, new series, vol. in , p. 19, and “ Second Report,'* voi in , p 124, 1870 , also ‘ Rothanifcfcd Reports 
of Experiments on Different Crops ’ 

MPCCCLXXXII. 7 R 
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with individual species growing separately, haa there been absolute change in distinctive 
form by the use of various manures. Changes of degree are indeed sometimes veiy 
marked, as, for instance, in the tufts of Dactylis glomeraia. Again, such changes as 
tliere are are chiefly in the organs of vegetation— roots, leaves, and stems, which show 
greater or less relative amount, precocity, permanence, and so on ; whilst the changes 
in the parts of the flower are much less. It is probable that more attentive observa- 
tion would reveal differences in the processes of fertilization and in the germinating 
power as in the maturation of the seed. 

General Occurrence of Certain Species : — Hostile Competition or Peaceful Association. 

Certain plants occur with such frequency, and under such widely differing conditions, 
that it would seem as if they were in a great measure indifferent to the character 
of the soil or to that of the manure. There are indeed certain plants which if not 
crowded out by their more powerful neighbours seem to thrive on almost any soil and 
under almost any condition of manuring. The great extension of Festuca ovina under 
the most varied conditions of manuring is a case in point. We see illustrations of the 
constancy of occurrence, or of the same power of adaptation to varying conditions of 
soil, &c., in the case of wild plants generally. It is easy to pick out certain plants 
peculiar to limestone, or sandy or clay soils, as the case, may be, but these are 
relatively few when compared with the large numbers that seem indifferent to the 
nature of the soil.* Again, observations of this character tend to show that it is 
the physical nature of the soil, its capacity for holding water and its permeability 
to roots, that are, in most cases, of greater importance than its more strictly chemical 
composition. It may also be stated, that plants growing in association with others of 
different species do not necessarily grow where the conditions of soU and climate seem 
to be, or are really most favourable to them individually, but in those localities where 
they can best maintain themselves in the competition with others. In a word, they 
do best where they can best adapt themselves to the combination of surrounding 
circumstances.t Any peculiarity of organisation which will help them in their struggle 
is of course a decided advantage. Such peculiarities, although they cannot be induced, 
may be, and arc, enhanced by the action of manures. 

In the continual internecine strife between plants, it is not always the resources of 
the plant itself which enables it to maintain or extend its ground. Its success 

• Mastkrs, “ On the Flowering Plants of Oxfordshire,” Transactions of the Ashmolean Society, 1857. 
For a summary of our knowledge on this matter, see At.PH. OK Candolle, ‘ G5ographie Boianiqne,’ vol. i., 
p. 42.3 ; and the more recent researches of Contkjean, Ann. So. Nat. Bot., ser. 5, t. xx., p. 266, and ser. 6, 
t. ii., p. 223. While there is great difference of opinion as to the relative influence of various soils on 
plants, all are agreed that, with certain obvious limitations, the majority of plants are “ indifferent” to the 
chemical or physical nature of the soil. 

t For Some general remarks on the conditions of the struggle, see the chapter on the extinction of 
species in the late Sir Charles Ltell’s ‘ Principles of Geology,’ and that on the struggle for existence in 
Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species.’ 
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depends, as pointed out by A. P. Candolle,* in a great measure on the number of its 
foes or of its allies among the animals and plants inhabiting the same region. Thus, 
for example, a plant which loves the shade may multiply, if some tree with spreading 
boughs and dense foliage flourish in the neighbourhood. Another, which if unassisted 
would be overpowered by the rank growth of some hardy competitor, is secure because 
its leaves are unpalatable to cattle, whilst they annually crop down its antagonist, and 
rarely suSer it to ripen its seed. 

The same author, in his ^Physiologie V^g^tale,’ tom. iii., p. 1471, in alluding to the 
relative development of the root fibrils in different plants, points out that when in any 
given area there are several individual plants of different degrees of vigour, the roots 
of the stronger will deprive those of the weaker of their nourishment, and that this 
inequality of action will confer an advantage on the first comer. 

Some experiments bearing directly on the struggle among plants have been made 
by Professor Hoffmann, of Gie8sen,t who watched the changes among plants growing 
together, and endeavoured to ascei*tain what were the circumstances wliich contributed 
to the success of the victors. In a previous set of experiments it had been found that 
the particular plants under observation grew equally well in different kinds o( soil, 
provided due care were taken to prevent the growth of intruding weeds. Having 
arrived at this result, the several plants were left to themselves, with a view of 
determining how they would comport themselves without assistance against the 
inroads of weeds. It resulted that the weeds completely gained the ascendancy. The 
species which held out longest was Asperula cynanchica. This plant, after having 
been grown in a bed for three years, and protected from weed invasion by the use of 
the hoe, was then left to take care of itself. It held out for some four years, but w^as 
ultimately elbowed out by the intruders. 

Professor Hoffmann then set himself to observe the results of the internecnne 
struggle between the weeds themselves, thinking that the ultimate survivors would 
perhaps prove to have special affinities for the soil in which they grew. Thus left to 
themselves the beds became so densely covered that in a square foot 4G0 living 
plants, and the remnants of many others which had succumbed, were counted. 
Every year in July the beds were examined, and every year the number of species 
was found to have diminished, till at length only a few were left ; and these not oidy 
persisted, but slowly gained ground from year to year, and ultimately remained in 
possession of the plot. 

Of 107 species under observation, all, or nearly all, found the most essential 
requisites of their existence equally well in all the varieties of soil, so that, other condi- 
tions being equal, the nature of the soil was indifferent. The species which remained 
victors, all the others being ultimately dispossessed, were THticum repenSy Poa 
pratensiSj Potentilla reptanSy Acer pseudo-platanuSy Cornus sanguineay native plants ; 

* Cited by Ltell, ‘ Principles,* vol. ii., ed. 10 (1868), p. 435. 

t See * Botaniscbe Zeitung * (Beilage), 1865, and ‘ Landwirthschaftlicbes Wochenblatt des Ackerbau- 
miiiisteriumB in Wien,’ 1870 ; see also ‘ Gardeners* Chronicle,’ 1870, p. 664. 

7 R 2 
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and Aster salignus, A. parvijlorus, Euphorbia virgata, and Prunus Padus, derived 
from the garden. 

It may, therefore, be inferred that the district in which these experiments were 
mode would in process of time, if no obstacle were afforded, become covered with 
meadows and woods — meadows in the low -ground and woods in elevated places. 
Again, the experiments show that the survival of certain plants has not been mate- 
rhdly influenced by the nature of the soil. Thus, Triticum repens was ultimately 
spread over all the plots, whether of sand or of loam or of lime ; whether drained or 
undrained. So also with Poa jyratensis and Polentilla reptans. 

As to the action of shade, it was found that low-growing plants, especially if 
annuals, disappeared rapidly ; while taller-growing ones, such as the Triticum, Prunus 
Padus, &o., survived. The general results at Rothamsted and at Chiswick are con- 
sistent with those established by Professor Hoffmann, and combine to show that the 
survival of certain plants is due much less directly to external conditions than to 
the “ habit " of the plant itself; that is, as already stated, to the facility the plant has 
of adapting itself to varying external conditions, and thus of triumphing over others 
less favourably endowed in this wise. 

The immediate source of victory lies very generally in the powerful root-growth of 
the survivors ; including under the general term root, not only the root proper, but 
the offshoots and runners which are given off just below or on the surface of the 
ground. Indeed, this habit of growth is moie advantageous to plants in such a 
struggle than the development of the true root downwards would be. 

With reference to these questions of struggle, competition, and association, it is 
requisite to distinguish clearly between those cases in which the competition or the 
struggle is direct, and those in which it is indirect. In some cases where plants grow 
in association the strong overpower the weak by virtue of their superior endowments, 
in others one plant gams the advantage because it was the first to take possession of 
the ground ; or because, for some reason or another, no resistance is oftered to its 
spread. But, while among individual plants of the same species^ having the same 
requirements and growing in association, there must necessarily be hostile competition 
which would disturb the. balance of vegetation, and result in the survival of the fittest 
and the destruction of the weakest, there is also an opposite process which tends to 
maintain an equilibrium Diflerent plants have different requirements, and if these 
be supplied at the same time and place, the vegetation may be of a very mixed 
character, and no one plant or set of plants gain preponderance over the rest, till some 
circumstance arises to disturb the equdibrium. We have then to discriminate 
between the effects of hostile competition and those of peaceful concomitance or 
association. De Candolle, in the paper previously cited, asserts that all plants within 
a given area are at war with one another; but this assertion, in view of what has 
just been stated, requires to be taken in a qualified sense. 

We have already alluded to the fact that, in the case of various plants growing in 
association, the number of individual plants within a given area is generally small in 
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proportion as the number of species is also small. The diminution not only in the 
number of species, -but in that of individual plants, is usually the result of conditions 
favouring the luxuriance of some species more than others ; and hence the competition 
between plant and plant becomes more severe. The variety and the number are 
reduced, but the strength and size of those which remain are enhanced. The experi- 
mental details given in the sequel will aflTord some striking illustrations of these facts. 

Naegeli* considers the internecine war to be the most severe between those species 
and varieties which are the most nearly allied in character and organisation, because 
they require the same conditions of existence. He cites in illustration the case of 
three species of Achillea, two of which, A. moschata and A, atrata, make similar 
demands on their environment, and so come into competition one with another, with 
the result that the two are rarely found together, because one overpowers the other. 
The third species, A, Millefolium, having a different organisation from the other two is 
not brought into competition with them because its requirements are different ; and it 
is, in consequence, found growing with either or both of the others. It must be 
remembered, however, that plants very closely allied morphologically, so far as their 
outward conformation is concerned, may, nevertheless, vary greatly in physiological 
endowments. We see this in the very varied constitutional and physiological peculi- 
arities sometimes manifested in seedlings derived from the same parent plant. We 
shall hereafter have to dwell at length on the marked physiological diversities between 
two nearly allied species of Poa, P, trivialis and P, pratensis, as also between three 
species of Avena already mentioned, but in these cases there are structural differences 
between the species which indicate a more distant relationship between them than is 
apparent at first sight. 

Naegelt further alludes in some detail to the manner in which the preponderance of 
one species and the consequent ultimate extinction of another nearly allied form may 
be brought about. “It might be assumed,” says Naegeli, ‘‘that this result would 
always take place, and that one of two plants would always be crowded out, because the 
two could hardly be precisely equally hardy. But this conclusion would be unsound, 
because it would hold good only for plants whose conditions of existence were as 
nearly as possible alike. W e can imagine another case in which the two species suffer 
injury from altogether dissimilar external influences (one, e.ry., from spring frost, the 
other from dry heat,) so that sometimes the number of individuals of one species, 
sometimes that of the other species diminishes, and where, moreover, the production 
and the germination of the seeds are affected by altogether dissimilar external in- 
fluences, so that sometimes the one, sometimes the other species, increases most 
rapidly and occupies the vacant spots. The numerical proportion of the two species 
must in this case be variable, but neither is able to expel the other.** The fluctua- 
tions from year to year of particular species on some of the plots at Rothamsted will 
afford similar illustrations. 

♦ Sitznngsb. der K. Bay. Acad, dor Wissensch., Doc. 15, 1865. See also Sachs’ ‘Text Book,’ 
English edition, 1875, p, 833. 
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Not only may the varying mechanical or chemical nature of the soil influence the 
issue of the struggle, but also the varied requirements of plants as to water, light, and 
heat. Naeoeli gives some examples of this. When Primula officinalis and P. ekuior 
occur together in the same district they are sometimes sharply separated from one 
another ; P. officinalis preferring the dry, P. datior the damp spots. Each is most 
vigorous in its own special habitat, and may expel the other. But if only one species 
occurs in the district it is not so exacting ; P. ojfficinalis may then exist in damp, 
P. elatior in dry situations. 

The influence, direct or indirect, that may be exerted by insects and other forms of 
animal life on the vegetation of the plots is too large a subject to be more than inciden- 
tally mentioned in this place. That influence may be detrimental or it may be favour- 
able to plant growth or plant fertilisation ; and its importance, from the latter point of 
view especially, has been more fully recognised since the publication of Mr. Darwin’s 
observations and inferences ; but the general question was not overlooked by LlNN.a:u8 
and the older naturalists, who recognised the interdependence of insects and • plants, 
and pointed out how the equilibrium between the several classes was maintained.* 

The foregoing illustrations will convey some idea of the manifold conditions affecting 
the competition between neighbouring plants. Plants growing in association are sub- 
jected to the competition of their immediate allies having the same requirements as to 
food, moisture, space, light, &c., or to the more active antagonism of less nearly related 
plants, which, though making somewhat different demands on the environment, yet 
overcome their neighbours by their superior hardiness or force of growth. Or the 
equilibrium may be disturbed by causes external to the plants themselves. On the 
other hand, plants may grow together in comparatively peaceful association, because 
their requirements are different, or because the conditions are so unfavourable for the 
luxuriance of any in particular that many exist on somewhat equal terms of limited 
growth. 

The competition may be chiefly among the roots which form a network more or 
less dense and to a greater or less depth, according to the particular plant. The 
roots extend or ramify at different angles, and in different directions and to varying 
depths, according to the mechanical, chemical, and hygroscopic qualities of the soil. 
Just beneath the surface are the rootstocks, firm and more or less woody, jostling their 
neighbours, and pushing them aside, or emitting slender creeping stolons to twine their 
devious courae among other plants. Or the competition may be chiefly above-ground. 
The dense tufts of some grasses occupy the surface, and prevent the growth of neigh- 
bouring species. In other cases, the creeping stems, the offsets, the runners — a hundred 
different forms and adaptations, provided for the benefit of the individual plant, as 
weapons of offence or defence, or as store houses for nutriment — contribute to the 
result. So again, also, is it with the form, the arrangement, the development of leaves, 
and also of the flowers and seeds. Indeed, the whole plant, in all its parts, and in all 
• Seo Amoeu. Acad., vi., patttm, cited in Ltem.’s ‘ Principles of Geolog 7 ,’ vol. ii., ed. 10, p. 436. 
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its functions, is better or worse adapted to the circumstances in which it is placed — the 
better, the more probable is its victory ; the worse, the greater the probability that it 
will give place to others. 

Absence or Predominance of Certain Species . — When in the discussion of the par- 
ticular plants we speak of their absence from, or of their being driven out from, par- 
ticular plots, our language must not be interpreted too strictly. Such statements, 
though based on careful observation on the plots during growth, and on botanical 
analysis of samples, are of necessity approximately correct only, for it can hardly be 
imagined, that in all cases of disappearance the plants are absolutely banished from 
the plot, either by the direct action of manures or by internecine conflict. They 
may be present, but in such diminished numbers, or in such limited growth, that 
they are not obvious on the plots at the times when the observations are made, 
and still less are they found in the samples. That this may be the case is shown by 
the fact that when circumstances become favourable they again appear. As has been 
said, many of the plants on the plots seldom, if ever, ripen their seed. The reappear- 
ance of such plants after an interval is not likely, therefore, to be due to the transport 
of seed. It is more probable that the root-stocks of such plants have all along existed 
on the plots, but, owing to unfavourable circumstances, iiave not been able to develop 
themselves. Some plants, it is well known — e.g., some of the Orchids — have the 
power of maintaining an underground existence for several years, producing at most 
only a few minute leaves, and no flowers at all ; so that their presence is not suspected 
till at length, in a favourable season, flowers are produced freely, and hundreds may 
be seen where the year before not one was observed. Such cases are familiar to 
botanists. 

It is now generally recognised that the “ characters ” possessed by plants are either 
congenital — i.e., ancestral, or physiological and adaptive. The former which are more 
particularly represented in the organs of reproduction are not subject to be changed by 
external conditions in short periods of time. Indeed, the hereditary tendency seems 
to preserve certain characteristics relatively unchanged, while, on the other hand, 
physiological characters (though of course also inherited) are much more liable to change 
under the influence of changed external conditions. As has been said, manures affect 
the degree of vigour of the foliage, roots, stems, &c., in a very marked degree ; but they 
do not bring about any absolute difference in the nature of the organ or part affected. 
Certain characteristics are enhanced or degraded, as the case may be, but no absolutely 
new characters are engendered. The “ struggle,” dependent as it is partly on inherited 
and relatively invariable characters, and partly on other more pliable characteristics, 
can never be thoroughly appreciated until the structure of the plant, and its adaptation 
to the work it has to do, and to the conditions under which it has to do it, are better 
known. 

Then as to the predominance of certain species, whilst some are more or less gene- 
rally distributed on most or all of the plots, others are found only on some, and in 
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small proportion and amount. The “ predominance,” like the “ absence,” is determined 
by observation during growth each season, as well as by the less frequent botanical 
analyses of samples of the produce. By such observations and analyses a much more 
correct estimate of the actual degree of preponderance of individuals of particular species 
in a given area is gained than is indicated by the usual terms of “ common,” “ rather 
common,” “ rare,” “ very rare,” and the like, which give but a very imperfect idea of 
actual or relative predominance.* Moreover, the species predominant in one season 
are not necessarily so in another. We have, therefore, a means of studying the special 
influence of climate, of manures, or of the innate characters of the plant itself, which is 
of great value in the consideration of the struggle for existence among plants. If, for 
instance, in the same season a species is dominant on a great number of differently 
manured plots, it may be inferred that its dominance is due not directly to the agency 
of a particular manure, or to the climatal conditions alone, which were common to all 
the plots, but largely to the habit of the plant itself. The predominance of Festuca 
ovina, for instance, already referred to, and its tendency to spread, as shown by the 
circumstance that it was dominant in the first year of separation on two plots, in the 
second on eight, and in the third and fourth on thirteen, are obviously due rather to a 
superior power of endurance in the plant itself compared with its competitors, than to 
directly favourable conditions of manuring or of season. On the other hand, some 
species are dominant on some plots, but are absent from, or exist only in small propor- 
tions on others. In such cases it may be assumed that the particular manure has been 
either directly favourable or prejudicial to the plant, or indirectly so by favouring or 
discouraging the growth of others. Again, if a species be dominant on a particular 
plot, or on a group of plots more or less similarly manured, the inference is that the 
manure is directly beneficial to the plant. 

The Grasses. 

Passing to the consideration of the particular plants met with on the various 
experimental plots, first in order come the grasses, which constitute the most numerous 
and most important of their occupants. 

Before describing the individual gramineous species occurring on the plots, it will 
be well to make a few general observations on them collectively. 

The species which occur in the experimental field are, almost without exception, 
perennials, and they have generally a tufted habit of growth, especially under the 
influence of suitable manures. They have all more or less branched fibrous roots, 
consisting of a multitude of fine threads, which descend to various depths, and whose 
degree and manner of ramification vary according to the species, and to the conditions 
of manuring, association, and season. They never form a thick tap root, as some of 
the Leguminosse and many of the miscellaneous plants do. Nor have they much 

• See At.ph. b* Candolle, *G6og. Bot vol. it., p 1154. 
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tendency to form store houses ’’ for the accumulation of nutritive materials in the 
shape of tubers or other dilatations of the root or stem. Although some grasses, 
e.gr., Alopecurus htilbosus, have such organs, yet none of the species found on the 
plots have been observed to develop such formations, with the exception of Alopecurus 
pratensis and Bromus mollis, in which the formation of small tuberous swellings on 
the root fibres has occasionally been observed. Many grasses produce offsets, stolons, 
or runners, either below or just above the surface of the ground, by means of which 
they are enabled to establish possession of an extended area. The stems or culms of 
the grasses are usually erect and hollow, frequently tufted, and occasionally branched 
at the base, as in the case of the species which “ tiller,” such branches being of 
essentially the same character as the creeping shoots or stolons just referred to, but 
differing mainly by their erect direction and in their office. 

‘‘ Adventitious ” roots spring from the base of the culms in many cases, and are 
produced in abundance from the nodes or joints of the creeping shoots, especially under 
the influence of moisture. 

The blade of the leaf differs considerably in form and dimensions in various grasses, 
and also according to season and conditions of manuring. The amount and character 
of the pubescence also varies according to locality and moisture, and, in a less degree, 
according to manure. For our purpose it may suffice to mention Dactylis glomerata 
as the type of the broad-leaved, and Festuca ovina of the narrow-leaved species. 

The internal structure of the leaves, as elsewhere mentioned, though on the same 
general plan, varies in different species of the same genus, and even in the same 
species, according to locality and other circumstances. 

It would be out of place to enter here into those details as to the conformation of 
particular plants which may be found in any text-book of descriptive botany. In the 
following sub-sections relating to the individual species, attention will be confined to 
those points of structure which appear to have more or less direct relation to the 
varying external conditions of season, soil, manuring, &c., to which the plants thus 
growing in association are subjected. Such structural characteristics are only treated 
of very generally in botanical works. They have, however, been made the subject of 
special observation at Kothamsted, and the more important points will be noted under 
the head of each plant. In like manner those physiological endowments and life- 
habits which appear to be of more or less importance to the plant in its struggle with 
its associates will be briefly alluded to, whilst others whose bearing on the subject is 
less obvious will be passed over.* 

Anihoxanthum odoratum. 

This fragrant perennial grass has fine, much branched, dense root fibres, forming a 
dense mat close to the surface, but not deeply penetrating. Its culms are tufted, 
erect, never creeping, 1 to 2 feet in height, and they bear flat, narrow, and ascending 
leaves. It begins to grow very early in spring and again soon after cutting, though it 
♦ As to the fertilisation of grasses, see footnote at p. 1220. 
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yields but a scanty herbage. It is protogynous, and flowers so early that it is enabled 
to ripen seed before most other grasses. It is ordinarily found on dry pastures. 

The characters specially favo\irable to it are its hardy constitution and its early 
growth, which enable it to occupy the ground before many of its associates, and to 
secure an early crop of seedlings. Its comparatively superficial roots enable it to avail 
itself of the food materials in the surface soil. 

The following Table (XXXVII.) shows the plots upon which this grass was second 
or third (it was never first) in order of predominance (see p. 1227) among the grasses 
in either of the years of complete botanical separation : it also shows the actual per- 
centages on those jdots on which in the same years it yielded 5 per cent., or more, of 
the total mixed herbage. 

In this and all subsequent tables of the kind relating to individual grasses, it is the 
order of predominance in the total gramineous produce, not in the total mixed herbage 
of all orders, that is represented. But as the total grasses predominate so uniformly 
over the species referable to all other Orders put together, and as, with only one 
exception, the grass which is first, second, or third among the grasses is also first, 
second, or third in the total herbage, the result would be practically the same in the 
tables relating to the grasses, whichever standard of predominance were adopted. As 
will be seen further on, however, it would be quite otherwise in the case of the 
Leguininosro and of plants belonging to other Orders. The percentages are, however, 
those in the total mixed herbage. When a dash thus — appears in the tables the 
plots in question had not then been brought under experiment. 


Tabij} XXXVII. — Relative predominance of Anthoxanthum odoratum. 



Anthoxanthum odoratum 


Was First, Second, or Third, 
among the total Qrasaos, as under. 


1862. 1867. 

1872. 1877, 


3 

'2 


3 


’3 

3 *3 

Q 

’3 


!! 2 

• « • « 

8 

0 0 

0 0 

0 2 

0 0 

0 3 

4 2 


Yielded h per cent, and over, 
to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 

1862. 

1867, 1872. 

1877. 


578 

13-88 


6-67 

7-20 


8 G 6 5*20 

6-12 


7-16 

6-11 


5-52 


577 

5-51 



6-22 


, , 

6-98 7-94 

7-55 

, , 

527 

5-84 

, , 

7*()6 6-67 

5*47 

, , 

. . • . 

5*32 

— 

711 

8*64 

— 

— 6-39 


— 

— 7'17 


1 

7 9 

9 
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Thus in no single instance did this grass attain the first place. It was second in 
only one of the seasons (1867), and then only on the unmanured plots. It was third 
in the same year, and also in the subsequent separation years on the plots that were 
either unmanured or defectively manured ; where, consequently, there was relatively 
little growth of the herbage generally, and little activity of struggle. 

It yielded more than 5 per cent, on a larger number of plots, but did so in no case 
where the vegetation of its associates was generally luxuriant and healthy. It reached 
7 to 8 per cent, in a few cases ; but only once, and then only on a single plot, has it 
attained to nearly 14 per cent. This grass, therefore, only becomes prominent under 
conditions which do not induce special luxuriance in its competitors ; and, on the 
Rotharasted soil, it seems to be more injured by association with more luxxiriant 
grasses than by the direct action of manures. 

In the Chiswick experiments, where Anthoxanthum was grown separately, it did 
not thrive so w’ell as when grown in association, whether from want of shelter or from 
more rapid drying up is uncertain. Be this as it may, in one year the highest 
degree of vigour was observed where mineral manures and nitrate of soda were 
applied ; in the second year where mineral manures and ammonia-salts were used. 
This result seems to confirm what has already been stated as to the effect of associa- 
tion on this plant ; for when grown separately it would seem to thrive under con- 
ditions of manuring whicli when in association favour its competitors, and thereby 
limit its own luxuriance. 

I'he observation made by Grisebach in his ‘Vegetation der Erde' (1872), p. 150, is 
opposed to our ordinary experience with this grass. He states that he once saw 
Anthoxanthum odoratum dispossess almost all the other grasses in some thoroughly 
irrigated meadows. Irrigation doubtless tends to the simplification of the herbage, 
but it is opposed to general experience that a gra.ss usually preferring dry situations, 
and one so unable to compete with others of more luxuiiant habit, should thrive so 
remarkably under precisely opposite conditions. 

Alopecurus pratensis. 

This grass has a long, deeply-penetrating, more or less vertical subterranean root- 
stock, from which proceed creeping offsets or stolons, capable of giving off fibrils. In 
addition to the main vertical root fibres, there is usually, close beneath the surface, a 
dense leash of horizontal fibrils, which is however much less marked in the unmanured 
plots. On some of the plots a formation of small tubers on the fibrils has been noticed. 
The culms attain a height of 1 to 3 feet. The leaves are rather broad. It has not a 
tufted habit of growth, but grows in detached patches by the extension of its creep- 
ing, subterranean off-shoots. It is protogynous, flowers early, and often a second time. 
It withstands the severest frosts, and grows rapidly after mowing or grazing. 

In this country it generally grows upon rather rich soils, and is injuriously affected 
by extremes of moisture or of drought. 


7 s 2 
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The favouring conditions for its growth are : its hardiness, rapid, vigorous, and 
early growth, which enable it to get the start of its competitors. These qualities, 
combined with its deep roots and numerous subterranean oflfeets, cause it to spread 
rapidly, and to exhaust the soil for the smaller, less deeply-rooting grasses. Its early 
seeding tendency is also a favourable circumstance in its competition with others. 

The conditions of its predominance are indicated in the following table. 


Table XXXVIII. — Relative predominance of Alopecurus pratensis. 



A lopecurvs pratensis 


Was Fiwt, Second, or Third, 

\ ielded 6 per cent, and over. 


among the total Qrueaes, as under. 

to the total Mixed Herbage, as andcr. 


1862. 

1807. 

1872. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


^ 2 . . . 







5 61 



8 . . . 






5*82 




4~2 . . 


2 

, , 



14-75 

, , 

. , 


10 . . . 


, , 


2 


. , 

10*35 

16-51 


11-1 . . 


8 

8 

• • 1 


13-11 

12*35 

9*91 


11-2 . . 



2 

2 


G‘38 

22-65 

20*11 

Plots ^ 

18 . . . 







5*89 

6*78 


14 . . . 


, , 

, , 

2 1 


, , 

, , 

20*18 


15 . . 


, . 

, , 

« • i 

6-90 

5-95 

, , 

7-17 


10 . . . 



2 

1 

, , 

8-27 

15*22 

12-23 


17 . . . 

i 

1 

2 

2 

23-94 

21 71 

16*25 

1272 


19 . . . 

— 

— 

• • 1 


— 

— 

, , 

5*40 


120 . . . 

— 

— 

1 


— 

— 


6*80 

r First . . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 




‘ TotaH 

Second 

0 

1 

8 

4 

7 2 

7 

7 

10 

[ Third . . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

/ 





It is seen that this plant, was only first on plot 1 7, with nitrate of soda alone, and 
that only in the first two separation years. It occupied a second or a third place on 
plots all of which were more or less liberally manured ; it was, indeed, second on three 
of the nitrate of soda plots. 

It has exceeded 5 per cent, of the produce on an increasing number of plots from one 
separation year to another; and in the last it did so only on highly-manured plots, 
and especially on those with nitrate of soda. As is seen, it did not, on the majority of 
the plots, reach 5 per cent. ; in fact, on many it was quite insignificant in amount ; but 
under the influence of liberal manuring favourable to it, it reached from 10 to 15, and 
even to nearly 24 per cent. 

From the foregoing results it appears that the deep and freely-rooting Alopecurus 
pratensis, with its numerous underground stolons, thrives best with high manuring, 
supplying much nitrogen. In this respect it comes into competition with Dactylis 
glormrata ; which, however, maintains its prominence on the ammonia but not on the 
nitrate plots; whereas the Ah)pect<r«s does so on both the nitrate and the ammonia plots. 
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Agrostis vulgaris. 

This is a very variable, tufted grass, emitting numerous stems, which creep along 
the surface of the ground, and produce roots and shoots at the nodes. The roots are 
exceedingly fine, much branched, and descend to a depth of 4 to 5 feet, but they also 
form a mat just beneath the surface. The root hairs are very abundant in damp 
situations, forming a dense white cobweb-like mass. The culms are slender, ascending, 
rooting at the base. The leaves are flat, narrow, and tiscending. It flowers late in 
June and in July, and generally a second time in the autumn, and yields an abundant 
aftermath. 

The characters favourable to its development are its hardiness and comparative 
indifference to the nature of the soil, its tufted habit, creeping steins and stolons, 
which enable it to extend itself, also its minutely branched roots, which gain extensive 
possession of the upper and richer layers of the soil. 

The following table indicates its predominance on the various plots. 


Table XXXIX. — Relative predominance of Agrostis vulgaris. 



AgrostU vulgar is 

Was First, Second, or Third, 
among the total Grasses, as under. 

Yielded 6 per cent, and over, 
to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


Cl... 



1 

1 


6-45 

20-77 

23-53 


2 . . . 



2 

1 

*« • 

, , 

11-02 

17-97 


3 . . . 

2 

3 

2 

2 

11 ae 

8-63 

16-14 

13-28 


4-1 . . 

, , 


2 

3 

7-21 

G-08 

13-88 

9-87 


4-2 . . 

1 

3 

2 

2 

19’38 

14-00 

20-59 

24-39 


5 . . . 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2430 

20-97 

26-62 

29-46 


6 . . . 

1 

2 

2 

3 

21-43 

14-41 

23-37 

8-58 


7 . . . 

3 

3 

2 

3 

714 

6-69 

11-72 

12-02 


8 . . , 

2 


2 

3 

10-01 

, . 

9-32 

12-40 


9 . . . 

1 

2 

2 


1281 

13-43 

15-46 

12*23 

Plots ^ 

10 . . . 



3 

3 

9-37 

8-61 

14-17 

16-29 


11-1 . . 

8 

2 

2 

1 

18-81 
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13-56 

29-20 


11-2 . . 

2 

2 

, , 

, , 

13-17 

2416 

10-16 

17-09 


12 . . . 

3 


2 

2 

9-43 

5-55 

11-13 

13-29 


13 . . . 

2 

i 

2 

2 

12-02 

20-35 

13-44 

1340 


15 . . . 

2 


3 

3 

7-65 

6-86 

7-66 

12*90 


16 . . . 

2 

2 

1 3 

2 

1249 
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12-40 

14-58 


17 . . . 

2 


3 

1 

11-01 

7-05 

10-60 

17-92 


18 . . . 

— 

2 

2 

3 

— 

7-29 

21-95 

16-40 


19 . . . 

— 

— 

2 

3 

— 

— 

25-56 

10*83 


L 20 . . . 

— 

— 

1 

3 

— 

— 

31-35 

10-36 

1 

1' First . . 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 




Total < 

Second . 

7 

7 

14 

6 

■ 

17 

21 

21 

1 

[ Third . . 

3 

3 

4 

9 
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Of the 22 plots there is only one, viz. : that with the larger quantity of nitrate of 
soda and the mixed mineral manure (14), on which this plant has not been first, second, 
or third in order of prominence. It has been second much more frequently than first ; 
indeed, more frequently so than any other species. It gained greatly in prominence up 
to the third separation year, 1872; and it has remained very prominent up to the 
present time, especially in the wetter seasons. 

It has yielded more than 5 per cent, of the total produce on every plot except plot 
14 (nitrate and minerals) ; and with very few exceptions it has done so in each of the 
four separation years. Indeed, in many cases it has formed a large proportion of the 
total herbage, amounting in a few to nearly 30 per cent. It is only very prominent 
where there is a liberal supply of nitrogen, under which condition its tufted habit 
becomes more conspicuous ; but it is beaten by some freer-growing grasses where the 
manurial conditions are favourable to high maturation as well as to luxuriance. It is 
late in coming to maturity ; and in a dry season is so backward that it scarcely flowers 
in the first crop. Hence, other things being equal, it yields a favourable percentage 
in the produce of different seasons. In 1870 it suffered greatly from the drought, but 
speedily recovered, even in the autumn of that year when the rain fell. 

IIolcus lanatus. 

The roots of this grass do not penetrate deeply, but form a dense mat just beneath 
the surface. The rootstock has a slight tendency to creep. The culms are closely 
tufted, 1 to 2 feet in height, rooting freely from the lower nodes. The whole plant is 
more or less downy, and therefore perhaps less injuriously affected by frost or radiation. 

It is moderately early, flowering in J une and July, and again in the autumn. It yields 
a plentiful aftermath which, however, is said not to be relished by cattle. Under 
natural conditions it grows most freely in rather damp soils. 

The characters favourable to its growth are its hardiness, its tufted habit, its tendency 
to produce roots from the base of the stems, and its densely-matted roots beneath the 
surface. 

Table XL. shows the conditions of its predominance. 
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Table XL. — Relative predominance of Holcus lauatus. 



Holcus lanatus 


Was First, Second, or Third, 
among the total Grasses, as under. 

Yielded 6 per cent, and over, 
to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 


1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


r 1 . . . 


2 

2 

2 


10-70 

14-06 

17*55 


2 . . . 

, , 

3 


2 

, , 

10 94 

6*85 

11-36 


3 . . . 

, . 

, , 


3 

504 

7-97 

, , 

12*55 


4-1 . . 

1 

2 


1 

11*82 

9- 16 

, , 

19*35 


4-2 . . 

2 



3 

1621 

10-53 

, , 

6*03 


5 . . . 

3 




10*08 

5*15 

, , 

, , 


6 . . . 




2 

8*17 


5-31 

14-89 


7 .. . 


i 


2 

5-06 

11-81 

, , 

13*16 


8 . . . 


2 


2 

, , 

10*25 

, , 

18 22 


0 . . . 

2 




J2T4 

9-84 

7-61 

10-37 

Plots ^ 

10 . . 
11-1 . . 



. •. 

*2 

0 50 
9*02 

8*24 

10*33 

20*29 


11-2 . . 




3 

7*37 

, , 

10*59 

19*48 


12 . . . 




3 

, , 

5*57 


10*12 


13 . . . 


, . 



5*35 


, , 

, , 


14 , . . 




3 

GGO 

G*G3 


12*75 


15 . . . 

*3 

3 


2 

7G1 

11*81 

5*32 

14*95 


16 . . . 


3 


3 

10*45 

11 *09 

5*08 

12*64 


17 . . . 


• • 


, , 

8*23 

8*13 

1 5*87 

10*91 


18 . . . 

— 

1 

*3 

2 

— 

12 78 

7*32 

17*45 


19 . . , 

— 

— 

3 

2 

— 

— 

14*03 

21*19 


L20 . . . 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— 

— 

12*39 

29*47 

f First . , 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 




Total ^ 

Second . 

2 

3 

1 

D 

f 

16 

12 

19 

1 

Third . 

2 

3 


G 

J 





This comparatively shallow-rootitig plant has seldom attained the first place, and 
only on plots the manurial conditions of which do not tend to general luxmiance. It 
has been more frequently second ; but only twice under conditions of high' manuring, 
both nitrogenous and mineral, and of general luxuriance. It has also in some cases 
attained the third place, and in a few even where the growth was in a high degree 
Inxuriant. The grasses which it has had chiefly to compete with under the circum- 
stances have been Agrostis vulgaris, Festuca ovina, Anthoxanthum odoratum, Avena 
pvbescens, and A. Jlavescens. 

It has contributed more than 5 per cent, to the produce on the majority of the plots 
and in a greater number of cases in the fourth separation year than previously. 

It has reached its highest percentage with liberal nitrogenous and mineral manures ; 
but it has not, upon the whole, been largely developed on so many plots as either 
Agrotis vulgaris or Festuca ovina. It has only in a few cases contributed 20 per cent, 
of the total produce, but in one case nearly 30 jjer cent. 
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Avena elatior. 

This tall-growing, tufted gi’ass, has vertical, very deeply penetrating, fibrous, yellowish 
roots, densely covered with root-hairs, but not so much branched as in the case of the 
Poas. From the lower part of the culm, stout fleshy adventitious roots are often 
emitted, which form a close mat near the surface. The culms are 2 to 4 feet in height, 
and bear abundant foliage. It begins to grow early, and flowers in June. 

The endowments favourable to the Avena elatior are its hardiness, its comparative 
indifference to the character of the soil, its particularly ample root growth, both deep 
and superficial, its strong tufted habit, and its early flowering tendency. 

Its degree of predominance is shown in Table XLI. 


Table XLI. — Eelative predominance of Avena elatior. 


Avtiia elatior 




Waa Firat, Second, or Third, 

Yielded 6 per 

cent, and over, 



among the total Gra^ea, as under. 

1 to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 



1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

j 1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


r G . . . 


3 




6-50 




9 . . , 



, , 

, , 

1 , , 

, , 

11 40 

1:T23 

1 Plots 

10 . . . 


3 

, , 

, , 


1171 

13 22 

9-58 

11-1 . . 




, , 

, , 

, , 

10-41 

U-8G 


11-2 . . 



3 

1 

G-40 


12-73 

21-14 

’ 1 

Li3 . . . 




3 

1 


9-17 

n -08 

1 

1" First . . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

ii 




Total < 

Second 

0 

0 

0 

0 

if 1 

2 

5 

5 

, 1 

[ Third . . 

0 

2 

1 

1 

'/ 



i 


Thus, Avena elatior only once attained to the first place, and only in the fourth 
year of separation, or 22nd year of the experiments ; but then it did so on the most 
highly-manured plot of. the series. In no case was it second; but on four occasions 
it took a third place on plots where there was liberal nitrogenous manuring, on two 
without, and on two with liberal mineral supply as well, 

It was only in the two later separation years that this grass yielded more than 5 per 
cent, of the produce on as many as five plots, each of which was highly manured with 
ammonia-salts, and in four of the cases in conjunction with liberal mineral manuring. 
In only one case, but then with the highest manuring, both nitrogenous and mineral, 
did it contribute more than 20 per cent, of the total produce. It is strikingly deficient 
on the nitrate of soda plots. On the whole it has rather gained ground on the high 
ammonia and mineral plots, where also its tufted habit has been observed to be most 
developed. 
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Avem ptibescens. 

Avena pubescens has short, creeping, underground rootstocks, and fine thread-like 
roots, generally superficial, bixt having the power to descend to a great depth under 
favourable circumstances. Its tufted culms are few in number, 1 to 3 feet in height. 
The leaves are narrow, downy, especially on poor soils, but on richer ones the plant 
becomes glabrescent. It reproduces itself abundantly by means of its short under- 
ground stock. It begins to grow early, flowers in June, and ripens an abundance of 
seed. 

The favouring conditions are its hardlne.s8, tufted habit, free seeding tendency, and 
power of reproduction by its slightly creeping stock. Its degree ot prominence is 
shown, in the usual form, in the subjoined table. 


Table XLII. — Relative predominance of Avena pubescens. 






Arena pubescens 




Was First, Second, or Third, 
among the total Grasses, as under. 

Yielded 5 per c«’nt. and over, 
to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

7'G8 

Plots - 

2 . . . 

3 . . . 

4-1 . . 
4-2 . . 
5 . . . 
G . . . 

7 . . . 

8 . . . 

9 . . . 

10 . . . 
12 . . . 
Li3 . . . 

*3 

3 

*2 

1 

1 

*2 

2 

*3 

3 

• • 


9**(>5 

9-42 

7*38 

7*31 

14*54 

13*81 

12G8 

10*22 

10*64 

9*87 

5*48 

5*(k 

10*28 


r First . . 

2 

0 

0 

0 





Total < 

Second 

3 

0 

0 

0 

r 

1 

1 

1 


[ Third . . 

2 

1 

1 

0 

j 






Thus, this plant only twice assumed the first place, then only in the first separation- 
year, and on pldts where no nitrogenous manure was applied, and where, therefore, 
there was no general luxuriance of other grasses. It was three times second, but 
again only in the first year of separation, and again only on plots characterised by 
limited general growth. It was third twice in the first, once in the second, and once 
in the third separation-years ; in each case without, or with deficient manuring. 

In the first year of separation it yielded more than 5 per cent, of the produce on 
11 plots, but on each succeeding occasion on one plot only. 

Avena pubescens has, in fact, gone down under almost every condition of manuring 
MDCCCLXXXII. 7 T 
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and has maintained moderate prominence only on a few plots where there was 
generally a very limited degree of luxuriance among its associates ; its nearer com- 
petitors have been Agroatis vulgaris, Featuca ovina, Anthoxanthum odorcUvm, HcUcus 
lanatus, and A, Jlavescens. 


Arena flaveacena. 

Arena flaveacena is a perennial, tufted grass, of rather weakly habit, with branched, 
fibrous roots, that do not descend deeply into the ground. The culms are few, slender, 
12 to 24 inches in height. It starts into growth early, and flowers in June and July, 
and sometimes again in the autumn. It is chiefly found in cool dry pastures, and 
light soils. 

The favoming conditions for the growth of the plant may be said to be its hardiness, 
and power of producing fertile seeds before the first cutting, which gives it an 
advantage over A. pubescens ; but, on the other hand, its weak habit and absence of 
creeping shoots tell against it. 

The following figures show its position as to degree of prominence. 

Table XLIII. — Relative predominance of Arena jlarescens. 


Avena fiaveicena 



Was First, Second, or Third, 
among ihe total Qraases as under. 

Yielded 6 per cent, and over, 
to the total xMixed Herbage, as under. 


1862. 

1807. 

1872. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


r 1 . . . 






G-85 

623 



2 . . . 

3 


i 


6*02 

5*88 

11*62 

, . 


4-1 . , 



s 


, , 

, , 

6-09 

, , 


7 . . . 



3 


, , 

. , 

, , 

, , 


8 . . . 





r>-42 


6*94 

, , 

Plots ■< 

9 . . . 
10 , . . 





9*08 

10‘05 


5*30 



11-1 . . 





5-28 

, , 




14 . . . 



3 


, , 

712 

6-67 

, , 


IG . . . 

'i 

i 

1 


18*37 

14-86 

18-80 

6*67 


18 . . . 

— 


, , 


— 

, , 

5-75 

, , 


^20 . . . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

• • 

6*30 

1 

r First . . 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 




Total J 

Second . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

} ® 

4 

8 

2 

1 

L Third . . 

1 

0 

3 

1 0 

J 





On only two plots did Arena Jlavescens attain the first place ; once on the plot which 
had formerly received farm-yard manure, btit which had then been nine years without 
manure ; and three times on plot 16 with the smaller amount of nitrate of soda and 
the mixed mineral manure. In no case did it come second. It was only on four 
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occasions third ; once on the plot then receiving farm-yard manure, once with super- 
phosphate of lime alone, and once with the complete mixed mineral manure alone, but 
once also with the larger amount of nitrate of soda and the mixed mineral manure. 

It contributed more than 5 per cent, to the produce six times in the first separation 
year, only four times in the second, eight in the third, and only twice in the fourth. 
The conditions under which it has most conspicuously maintained its position are where 
both nitrate of soda and mineral manure was employed. 

It attained to between 11 and 12 per cent, in 1872 on the plot which had formerly 
received farm-yard manure, and it reached nearly 19 per cent, in the same year, on the 
plot with the mineral manure and the smaller amount of nitrate of soda. On no other 
plot has it shown any marked prominence. 

Of the three species of Avena, A. elatior is the only one that may be said to have 
gained ground on the experimental plots ; and it has done so were there was liberal 
nitrogenous manuring, in the form of ammonia-salt, with mineral manure in addition. 
Both A. pubescens and A. fiavescens have, on the other hand, gone down ; and neither 
of them has maintained even moderate prominence where ammonia-salts were used ; 
but both, and especially A. fiavescens, have been more favoured under the influence of 
the nitrate. 

The comparatively robust habit and superior physical endowments of A. elatior are 
suflScient to account for its superiority over its congeners when growing in association. 
It may here be remarked that many botanists place A, elatior in a distinct genus — 
Arrhenathe^nim, by reason of the lower flower of each spikelet being male only, and 
also from the presence of certain rudimentary organs, indicative of a different line of 
descent of this plant from the true Avenas. 

Poa tnvialis. 

This plant has closely matted minute fibrous roots, not penetrating deeply, but 
forming a dense mat beneath the surface, producing no underground offshoots, but 
developing, especially in moist weather, creeping branches from the base of the culms. 
The culms are tufted, 1 to 2 feet in height, rather rough, and bear linear leaves, 
narrower than those of P. pratensis. It is early in growth, though rather tender, and 
liable to injury from frost or drought. It grows rapidly, flowers in June, and again 
in the autumn. It seeds abundantly in the first crop, especially on plot 14 (mineral 
and high nitrate), where numerous seedlings have been observed. Like P. pratensis it 
prefers a moist rich soil. 

The endowments propitious to the growth of this plant are its dense root-develop- 
ment, its rapid growth under favourable conditions as to soil, manure, and moisture, 
its formation of stolons, and its free seeding tendency. 

Table XLIV. registers its characters as to predominance. 

7 T 2 
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Table XLIV. — Relative predominance of Poa trivialis. 



This Poa has only been first on four plots : on the two dung plots in 1862, and on 
one of them in 1867, after the discontinuance of the manure, but on neither since. 
It has three times been first on the plot with mixed minei-al manure and the larger 
amount of nitrate, and once on the plot with the same amount of nitrate without 
minerals. It was second on one of the high ammonia and mineral plots in 1862, and 
in the same year it was third on four other ammonia plots. In 1867 it was second 
only on the dung plot and on one of the nitrate plots. Since that date it has been 
neither first, second, nor third on any of the ammonia plots. In 1872 it was second 
on two of the nitrate plots, but in the last year of separation it was first on only 
one — a nitrate plot, and not second nor third on any. 

The number of plots on which it contributed 5 per cent, and upwards of the 
produce was 14 in 1862, only eight in 1867, and was reduced to three in 1872, and to 
two in 1877. The plots on which it maintained this degree of prominence were all 
nitrate plots. In fact, although at first extremely prominent on many plots it 
strikingly declined wherever ammonia was applied, and almost as strikingly retained 
its position on the plot with the mineral manure and the larger amount of nitrate of 
soda (14) ; yielding on it 22'48 per cent, of the total produce in 1862, 32‘93 in 1867, 
24'76 in 1872, and 21 '59, in 1877; whilst in 1874 it was estimated to form about 
one-half of the total herbage of the plot. 
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Poa pratensis. 

This grass, in addition to its tufted stems, has numerous underground stolons, which 
form new plants at their extremities. The roots, which are given off from the short 
underground stems as well as from the stolons, are fibrous, intricately branched, not 
penetrating very deeply, but forming a dense mat beneath the surface. The culms 
are 1 to 4 feet in height, erect, and smooth. The leaves are broadish. It begins to 
grow early in spring, which is advantageous on economic grounds, and it grows also 
rapidly after cutting. It flowers in June. It is found usually on rich, somewhat 
damp or shaded soil, but it is by no means confined to localities of this description. 

This grass possesses advantages in its hardihood, free growth, its development of 
stolons, its dense root growth, its power of growing early, and again after cutting, &c. 
It is stated, however, to be particularly liable to the attacks of a fungus (“ rust ” or 
Puccinia). 

Table XLV. records the relative degree of predominance of this species. 


Table XLV. — Relative predominance of Poa 2 >nitensis. 



Poa pmUftma 


Was First, Second, or Third, 

Yielded 5 per cent, and over, 


among tho total Grasses, as under. 

to the total Mixed Herbage, as 

under. 


1862. 

1807, 

1872. 

1877. 

j 1862. 

1 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


r 1 . . . 



3 



0-56 

7-41 



4-2 . . 



3 



, , 

511 

. , 


9 . . . 

3 

3 

1 

2 

10-68 

1302 

22-07 

18-03 

Plots 

10 . , . 


1 

2 

, , 

, , 

14-81 

19-02 

6-48 


11-1 . . 




, , 

9*43 

12-86 

10-40 



11-2 . . 


3 



5-12 

10-38 

12-43 



a3 . . . 


3 

3 



10-26 

11*45 

10*09 

r First . . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

h 




Total < 

Second . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

r 3 

6 

7 

3 

L Third . . 

1 

3 

3 

0 

/ 

1 





On only two occasions did Poa pratensis take the first place among grasses, on one 
plot in 1867, and on one in 1872, both manured with ammonia-salts and mineral 
manure. On each of the same two plots it was also once second. It came third 
rather more frequently, but in each case where ammonia-salts were applied in conjunc- 
tion with mineral manure. 

It was again only on the ammonia plots that it exceeded 5 per cent, of the total 
produce, and maintained its position in that respect ; and it did so the most markedly 
where the ammonia-salts were used in the smaller quantity ; other free-growing 
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grasses overcoming it where the larger quantity of ammonia was employed. This was 
especially the case in the later years. 

In only one instance did it yield more than 20 per cent, of the total produce, and 
then it was with the mixed mineral, manure and the smaller quantity of ammonia- 
salts. On each of the nitrate plots, on the other hand, it occurred in only insignificant 
amount. 

Comparison between the two species of Poa. — From what has been said of the two 
species of this genus, it is evident that the stolon-bearing Poa praiensis is specially 
benefited by nitrogenous manure in the form of ammonia-salts (in combination with 
mineral manure), but not at all by nitrate of soda ; whereas the more finely rooted and 
non-stoloniferous Poa trivialis has. declined markedly on the ammonia plots, but has 
remained very prominent on the nitrate plots, especially where the larger amount of 
nitrate was used with the mixed mineral manure. This is strikingly illustrated in 
the following summary table, giving side by side the percentage (in the total produce) 
of each of the two Poas on two comparable plots ; plot 9 with mineral manure and 
nitrogen as ammonia-salts, and plot 14 with the same mineral manure and the same 
amount of nitrogen, but as nitrate of soda. It may be added that there is the same 
contrasted tendency of the two species to increase or decrease respectively on the 
other ammonia and nitrate plots of the series. 


Table XLVI. 


Separation 

years. 

Plot 9. 

Mineral Manure and 
Ammonia Salts. 

Plot 14. 

Mineral Manure and 
l^itrate of Soda. 

Poa pratensis. ^ 

Poa trivialis. 

Poa pratenais. 

Poa trivialia. 


Per Cfnt. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1862 

10-68 

8*72 

1-45 

22*48 

1867 

1302 

2-14 

1*05 

32*93 

1872 

22-67 

0-64 

2-57 

24*76 

1877 

18-03 

0-11 

4-01 

21*59 


The interesting question arises whether the relatively shallow-rooting Poa trivialis 
predominates on the nitrate plots by reason of its fine surface roots arresting and taking 
up the nitrate before it has had time to penetrate too deeply. This view is favoured 
by the fact of the rapid growth which this plant invariably makes upon the application 
of the nitrate of soda in the spring. Another point worthy of remark is the contrast 
observable on plot 14, between the shallow-rooted Poa trivialis and the deeper and 
wiry-rooted Bromus mollis. In moist seasons, when the latter is relatively deficient, 
Poa trivialis is luxuriant, and vice versd. 
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Dactylis glomerata. 

This is a robust, free-growing grass, with strong, stout, fibrous roots, descending 
more or less vertically to a considerable depth, ajfid together with other more horizon- 
tally disposed fibres matting the soil into a dense ball. The root-hairs, under 
favourable circumstances, are numerous, long, and delicate. In some cases we have 
observed the root fibres protruding from the base of the tufts, and ascending for 2 to 3 
inches before they could find an outlet through which to descend to the soil. The 
stock is more or less tufted, especially so when well developed, as on the ammonia 
plots. The culms are 2 to 3 feet in height. The broad leaves vary greatly in colour 
and luxuriance, according to the manure. The plant flowers in June and is dicho- 
gamous. It makes growth by means of ofisets from the base of the last year’s stems, 
early in spring, and again after cutting or browsing. Hence it is valued as a pasture 
grass, but if allowed to grow too old it becomes too woody, and is then of less value 
as food. It grows in almost any soil, but shows a preference for those which are 
rich, and is considerably different in habit and appearance on different soils ; the 
“ hummocky ” habit being specially noticeable where the food is abimdant. 

The circumstances favouring the success of the plant are — its robust constitution, 
general luxiuiance and power of adaption ; its deeply -penetrating, abundant and 
greatly branched root fibres ; its densely tufted habit, and its growth after cutting or 
browsing. 

Table XLVII. shows its predominance. 


Table XLVII. — Relative predominance of Dactylis glomerata. 






Dactylis gloinerata 





Was First, Second, or Third, 

Yielded 6 per cent, and over. 


amoug the total Grasses, as under. 

to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 


1862. 

1887. 

1872. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


r 1 . . . 

• 3 




16-43 

6-43 




2 . . . 

. . 

. . 

. , 



6-51 




9 . . . 

. . 

. . 

3 

3 

5-58 


11-88 

1407 

Plots *< 

10 . . . 
11-1 . . 

1 

1 

i 

i 

*3 

12-51 

24-16 

5-44 

39-31 

39-28 

17-ii 


11-2 . . 

1 

1 

1 

, , 

23-34 

38-30 

27-23 

13.38 


13 . . . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

27-88 

20-29 

43-06 

40-75 


,14 . . . 

• • 



j 

10-00 

7-28 

1 


12-48 

f First . . 

4 

2 

3 

1 





Total < 

Second . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

r 7 1 

7 

4 

5 

t Third . . 

1 

0 

1 

2 



1 


Thus, Dactylis was first on four plots in 1862, on two in 1867, on three in )872, 
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and on one in 1877. Each of the plots on which it was so received ammonia-salts 
and mineral manure together. It was second on one of the same plots in 1867. It 
was third on one ammonia plot in 1862, on one in 1872, and on* two in 1877. It haa 
thus asserted itself only under the influence of liberal supplies of ammonia, in conjunc- 
tion with mineral manure. It yielded 5 per cent, and more to the produce on seven 
plots in 1862, on seven in 1867, on four in 1872, and on five in 1877. The only plots 
on which it has been so far prominent in the two latter separation years -are those 
receiving nitrogenous with mineral manures. But the only plots on which it has 
contributed a really large proportion of the herbage are those where the nitrogenous 
manure was in the form of ammonia-salts, and where there was liberal application of 
mineral manure as well. Even on some of these plots the plant has not been so 
prominent in recent years as formerly. Thus, whilst on one of the plots having the 
double amount of ammonia-salts and mineral manure, the Dactylis yielded nearly 40 
per cent, of the produce in 1867 and in 1872 ; on the same plot it only furnished 
17 per cent, in 1877. Again, on the other double-ammonia plot it declined from 
38’3 per cent, in 1867, to 27‘23 in 1872, and to 13‘38 in 1877. The only plot on 
which it has yielded excessively in the more recent years is the one (13) with ammonia 
salts, mineral manure, and cut wheat straw, where it gave 27*88 per cent, in 1862, 
20*29 per cent, in 1867, 43*05 per cent, in 1872, and 40*75 per cent, in 1877. On 
the other hand, it always occurs in very much less amount, and generally in quite 
insignificant quantity, where the nitrate of soda is used. In a word, it is really 
prominent only with a liberal supply of ammonia, associated with a correspondingly 
liberal supply of mineral constituents, together favouring general luxuriance, much 
stem formation, and tendency to mature. 

Owing to the dense hummocky mode of growrth of the Dactylis on plots suitable to 
its development, and to its deep roots, it is a formidable opponent to other grasses, 
where it has once got possession. But it is at a disadvantage in competition with the 
shallow, densely-matted roots of Poa irivialis, and the quick-growing, close stemmed, 
Bromus mollis. On the unmanured plots it is but of weakly habit, and is relatively 
deficient in the mat of roots beneath the surface, and in the dense tufts, which it 
produces under conditions of high manui*ing. 


Festuca ovhm. 

This is a perennial, densely -tufted grass, often provided with numerous fine, creeping, 
underground stolons, by means of which the plant is widely spread, especially where 
the flowering tendency is restricted. The root fibres are very numerous (relatively 
more so than in any other grass on the plots), fine, with but few hairs, branching in all 
directions, and forming a very dense netw’ork just beneath the surface, thereby obtain- 
ing full possession of the soil to a depth of from 6 to 10 inches, but not usually 
penetrating more deeply. The culms are slender, angular, 6 inches to 2 feet in height, 
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axid decumbent at the base, giving off roots from the under surface. The leaves are 
mostly radical, very slender, erect, conduplicate, varying in colour and size. The plant 
flowers in June and July, and again in the autumn. 

The fonn usually met with in the experimental plots is called F. duriuscula, which 
is larger than the typical F. ovina, and its upper leaves are flat, not folded. Some 
botanists have considered that there are several varieties of F. ovina, whilst others have 
ranked them as separate species. That considerable differences exist is obvious, but it 
is equally obvious that these differences are by no means so great as to preclude the 
idea that they may all have originated from a common stock. Sinclair (‘ Ilortus 
Gramineus Woburnensis,’ p. 155 , 8th ed.) says, and his opinion is worthy of great 
consideration, that, " All these grasses {F. glauca, glabra, cambrica, duriuscula, and 
rubra) vary much from change of soil and situation ; the flowers are particularly apt 
to vary in number, as well as in the length of their awns ; there is one charactei*, 
however, which I have never found to change under any variety of culture, which is 
the creeping root ; and this is also an agricultural character of distinction which is 
never to be lost sight of, as it always produces a specific effect upon the soil, very 
distinct indeed from that of the fibrous rooted kinds.” 

The records of observation at Rotharnsted do not enable us to speak so decidedly 
as Sinclair does as to the permanence of the character afforded by the “ creeping 
root.” According to him it is the form called F. rubra alone which possesses this 
characteristic, while the fine F. ovina, and its allies, or varieties, duriuscula, glabra, 
cambrica, do not show it. We are inclined to look on the “ creeping root ” as to a 
large extent an induced physiological character, depending on conditions of soil and 
competition, &c., and not as a permanent hereditary characteristic; and this seems 
to be the view of Mr. Bentham and Sir Joseph Hooker, neither of whom admit 
the forms above mentioned to higher rank than that of sub-species or varieties. On 
the unmanured plots the form met with corresponds most closely with the typical 
F. ovina ; while on the highly manured plots greater development and luxuriance is 
met with, and the plant assumes more of the habit of F. dxiriuscula. 

In this country the grass is very abundant at all elevations, especially on dry poor 
soils. It is subject, under varying external conditions, to great variations in size and 
colour of parts, presence or absence of awns, &c. 

The characters favourable to it are its dense rooting faculty, its tufted habit, 
abundant and fine offsets, threading their way among other roots, fine slender leaves, 
capable of expanding or closing according to hygroscopic conditions, enabling the plant 
to insinuate itself among its competitors, &c. Its restricted evaporating surface, 
robust constitution, and power of adaptation to diverse circumstances, as shown by its 
world-wide distribution, also give it a great advantage. Its ability to withstand 
drought is likewise a faculty greatly in its favour in dry seasons. 
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Table XLVIII. — Kelative predominance o{ Festma ovina. 


Festuca ovina 


Was First, Second, or Third, 
among the total Grasses, as under. 



1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


r 1 • • 







6-17 

6-40 

10-75 


2 . . 





3 


, , 

9-89 

11-23 


3 . . 


1 

i 

1 

1 

13-30 

15-20 

21-67 

21-89 


4-1 . 


2 

1 

1 

2 

10-20 

16-75 

20-44 

16-02 


4-2 . 



1 

1 

1 

C-80 

26-09 

49-29 

55-20 


5 . . 


2 

1 

1 

1 

21-99 

30-57 

46-56 

53-31 


0 . . 


3 

1 

1 

1 

13-33 

25-93 

31-15 

38-02 


7 . . 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1.3-73 

11-38 

14-86 

26-59 


8 . . 


3 

1 

1 

1 

7-51 

17-74 

23-95 

19-76 

Plots 

9 . . 



1 


1 

5-21 

18-42 

8-68 

21-80 


10 . . 


. , 

2 

1 

1 

, , 

14-74 

19-80 

26-34 


12 . . 


^ , 

1 

1 

1 

7-17 

11-59 

16-05 

20*88 


13 . . 


, , 

. . 



. , 

• 6-82 

, , 

, , 


15 . . 


1 

2 

1 

1 

13 69 

12-08 

34-71 

20-77 


16 . . 


3 



1 

11-13 

10-44 

10-33 

16-66 


17 . . 


3 

3 

1 

3 

9-43 

11-18 

18-05 

1 12-04 


18 . . 


— 

3 

1 

1 

— 

7-05 

23-76 

24*65 


19 . . 


— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

29-65 

21*40 


..20 . . 


— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

25-54 

18-69 

r First . 


2 

8 

13 

13 

1 




Total < 

Second 


3 

3 

1 

2 

1 12 

16 

18 

18 

1 

^ Third , 


4 

2 

0 

2 

/ 

] 





Yielded 5 per cent, and over, 
to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 


Thus, Festuca ovina gave the highest percentage in the total gramineous herbage on 
two plots in 1862, on eight in 1867, on 13 in 1872, and on 13 in 1877. It was second 
on three plots in 1862, on three in 1867, on one in 1872, and on two in 1877. It 
was third on four plots in 1862, on two in 1867, on none in 1872, and on two in 
1877. It is clear, therefore, that this very poor, “common-land,” but hardy and 
drought-resisting grass, has gained in prominence in a very marked degree on some 
plots during the progress of the experiments. It has only lost in second and third 
place to gain the first in the later years. It was first, second, or third on nine plots 
in 1862, on 13 in 1867, on 14 in 1872, and on 17 in 1877. It yielded 5 per cent, 
and over of the total produce on 12 plots in 1862, on 16 in 1867, on 18 in 1872, and 
on 18 in 1877. 

The only other grass which has shown anything like such general prominence is 
Agrostis vulgaris ; but although the latter has been more frequently first, second, or 
third, especially more frequently, and increasingly, second or third, it has been much 
less frequently first than Festuca ovina, Agrostis vulgaris has also yielded more than 
5 per cent, on a greater number of plots in each separation year than the Festuca, but 
it has by no means contributed so high a percentage on some plots. Thus, on plot 
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4- 2 (ammonia and superphosphate) Festuca ovina contributed 49 '29 per cent, in 1872 
and 55‘20 per cent, in 1877 : and on plot 5, with ammonia-salts alone, it gave 46'56 
per cent, in 1872, and 53 ‘31 per cent, in 1877 ; whereas Agrostis vulgaris has in only 
one case exceeded 30 per cent. The table shows that Festuca ovina was neither first, 
second, nor third on either plot 11-1, 11-2, 13 or 14, the four plots of the highest 
luxuriance of gramineous herbage, and especially of the freer-growing species. Agrostis 
vulgaris, however, contributed a much higher proportion of the produce on these plots 
(excepting 14) of high gramineous luxuriance, and maturation also, than did Festuca 
ovina. 

The general result is, that Festuca ovina has gained in prominence on all the 
deficiently or only moderately manured plots ; and it has done so the most, other 
things being equal, where, with a sufficiency of nitrogenous manure favouring grami- 
neous luxuriance, there has been a deficiency of mineral supply preventing matura- 
tion, and consequently limiting the power of competition, of the freer-growing grasses. 
In fact, where the Festuca ovina has yielded the highest percentage of the produce, it 
has been with low total yield, and with a very large proportion of dark green, leafy, 
immature growth. The Festuca ovina also gains where other plants suffer for want of 
moisture ; whilst the Agrostis vulgaris gains (if the other conditions are favourable to 
it) in the wetter seasons. 

Festuca pratensis. 

The stock of this grass is subterranean, perennial, somewhat creeping, but rarely 
producing offsets. The culms are tufted, 2 to 4 feet high; the leaves flat and broadish. 
The root fibres penetrate more deeply than those of F. ovina, but are not so much 
branched. It begins to grow somewhat early and rapidly, and flowers in June. 

In this country this grass is partial to rich, moist soils, and is said to be an excellent 
pasture grass, much relished by cattle. It varies in stature, form of inflorescence, and 
presence or absence of stolons, F. elatior, sometimes considered a variety of this, has 
more stolons, and a more spreading flower-panicle. 

This species of Festuca, instead of being first, second, or third in prominence on a 
large number of plots, and yielding in some cases half of the entire produce as did 
F. ovina, in only one case was first, and that was on the unmanured plot (12), in the 
first separation-year, 1862; and it was only on that occasion that it yielded more than 
5 per cent, of the produce. On some plots in the first separation year it was absent, 
but on most it occurred in only small quantity ; and on almost every plot it has gone 
down to a quite insignificant amount. The only plot on which it persistently gained 
is 16, with nitrate of soda alone up to 1875 inclusive, and the mixed mineral manure, 
including potass, each year since ; and even there it only contributed 1 "47 per cent, of 
the produce in the fourth separation-year. 

Festuca elatior has only been found in the sample from one plot, and then in very 
insignificant amount. 
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Festuca loluicea, which is hardly more than a variety of F. pratensis, has only been 
found in the samples from two. plots, and, like Festuca datior, in quite insignificant 
quantity. 

As compared with Festuca ovina, which is one of the most prevalent grasses on the 
plots, F. pratensis is rapidly and greatly diminishing. This may possibly arise from 
the fact that F. pratensis is not so hardy as F. ovina, is less sturdy in habit, has a less 
branched root-growth, fewer stolons, a greater evaporating surface from its broader 
leaves, which, together with its less extensive root-development, may afford a reason 
why F. pratensis does not resist drought so well as F. ovina. 


Bromus mollis. 

This grass is annual or biennial ; all the other grasses on the plots being perennial. 
Its roots are stiff, wiry, not much branched, but sometimes very deeply penetrating. 
On plot 14 (nitrate and mineral), the roots were discovered at a depth of 4 to 5 feet, 
having lost their wiriness and become fleshy. Small tubers were also observed on the 
root-fibres at the depth of 9 inches, and more ; the tubers measuring sometimes as 
much as a quarter of an inch in length. The culms are 1 to 3 feet high, and generally 
die away after seeding or cutting, when new growth, but not so highly developed, is 
formed from the stock. If constantly mown or fed off, it generally disappears. It 
flowers early, so that its seeds ripen before cutting, and many seedlings are produced. 

The endowments favourable to it are its deeply rooting powers, which enable it to 
withstand drought, the tubers probably aiding as a store ; also its abundant and early 
production of seed, which enable the plant to diffuse itself freely when circumstances 
are propitious. 

The following table shows its predominance. 


Table XLIX. — Uelative predominance of Bromus mollis. 
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The position of this plant on the experimental plots is very marked. It was not 
first on any of the plots in 1862 ; but in that year it was second on plots 1 and 2, the 
first with farmyard manure and ammonia, and the second with farmyard manure 
alone. In 1867, however, it had reache<l the first place on plot 2, with farmyard 
manure alone up to 1863 inclusive, but no manure since ; and it was third on plot 1, 
where the farmyard manure and ammonia-salts had been applied up to 1863, and the 
ammonia-salts alone since. On neither of these plots was it either first, second, or 
third in either 1872 or 1877 ; nor did it reach 5 per cent, of the produce in either of 
these two later separation-years. On plot 1 (dung and ammonia-salts the first eight 
years) it yielded 21*92 per cent, in 1862, 10*55 per cent, in 1867, 4*55 per cent, in 
1862, and only 0*83 per cent, in 1877. On plot 2, again (dung alone the first eight 
years and no manure afterwards), it went down from 17*77 per cent, in 1862, to 16*39 
per cent, in 1867, 3*89 per cent, in 1872, and to only 0*18 per cent, in 1877. 

As the table shows, on only one other plot (14), with the larger amount of nitrate 
of soda and the mixed mineral manure, did it attain to the first or second place ; and 
it was only on that plot that it yielded more than 5 per cent, of the prodiice in each 
of the four separation-years. Indeed, here it gave 18*04 per cent, in 1862, 17*69 per 
cent, in 1867, 42*1 per cent, in 1872, but only 8*02 per cent, in 1877. In 1870, how- 
ever, the year of extreme spring and summer drought, plot 14 yielded an enormous 
crop of Bromus mollis; estimated at half, or more, of the total produce. In 1871, 
again, this plant was estimated to yield the greater part of the crop on this same plot 
(14), owing probably in great part to the large number of seedlings produced in the 
previous year. As more fully discussed in Part I., p. 334, et seq., the predomin.ance of 
Bromus on this plot, in years of drought, is attributed to its wiry and deep roots 
gaining possession of the lower layers of the soil, and thus rendering it comparatively 
independent of surface moisture, and able to arrest the deeply percolating nitrate. 
Its chief rival on the plot is Poa trivmlis, especially in wet seasons ; whilst on the 
plots with the same mineral manure, and the same amount of nitrogen, but supplied 
as ammonia-salts, Bromus mollis occurs in very insignificant amount, Poa trivialis is 
in much less amount than Poa pratensis, and Dactylis and other free -growing grasses 
attain a high place. 

It should be observed that plot 14, on which such large quantities of Bromus occur, 
is contiguous to plot 1 on one side, and to plot 15 on the other; so that its freer 
occurrence on those plots than anywhere else, excepting on plot 1 4, may in part be 
accounted for by this circumstance. Upon the whole, Bromus mollis has somewhat 
gone down on plot 14 in the latei*, frequently wet years ; Poa trivialis, as already said, 
proving its most successful rival, and Alopecurus coming next. It remains to be seen 
whether Bromus, a plant of evil reputation with the farmer, will not re-assert itself in 
years of comparative drought. 
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Lolium perenne. 

The culms of this grass are more or less tiifted, 1 to 2 feet high, decumbent, and 
subteri’anean at the base, then ascending, rooting at the nodes, and giving off leafy 
stolons. The roots are much branched, fibrous, penetrate to a considerable depth, and 
give off a dense network of root-fibrils near the surface. The root-hairs are stoutish, 
sometimes short, numerous ; at other times very fine and intricate. 

This grass shoots early, flowers in May and June, and again in the autumn ; and it 
is observed to grow well after trampling down or cutting, and to vary greatly in 
character according to external conditions. It is most favoured by a moist, warm 
season. Mr. Whitworth is recoi’ded by Sinclair to have collected as many as 60 
varieties. It does not produce much aftermath. 

The endowments specially favourable to it are its hardiness, creeping offshoots, 
growth after cutting, &a 


Table L. — Relative predominance of Lolium perenne. 






Lolium ptrenne 





Was First, Second, or Third, 

Yielded 6 per cent, and over, 


among the total Grasses, as under. 

to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 
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16 . . . 
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— 
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1 f First . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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4 

1 

4 
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1 

1 

0 

0 

/ 





The table shows that this grass was neither first nor second on any plot in either of 
the separation-years; but it was third in the first two separation-years, 1862 and 1867, 
on plot 14, with the larger amount of nitrate of soda and the mixed mineral manure. 
It yielded more than 5 per cent, of the produce on eight plots in 1862, on four in 
1867, on one only in 1872, but again on four in 1877. It was, nevertheless, found in 
gi’eater or less quantity in the samples from every plot in each separation-year, 
excepting plot 11-1 in 1872, and 11-2 in 1877 ; these being the two plots most 
highly manured with ammonia-salts, in conjunction with mixed mineral manure. It 
will be observed that it yielded 5 per cent, and over to the produce on plot 3 
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(unmanured), on plot 4-1 (superphosphate alone) and- 4-2 (superphosphate and 
ammonia-salts) in 1862, but only on one of them in 1867, and not again on either. 
On plot 8 (mineral manure, then without potass) it gave more than 5 per cent, in 1862, 
and again in 1877. But the most favourable conditions for it in the struggle are 
obviously those supplied on the nitrate of soda plots, on four of which it yielded 
more than 5 per cent, in 1862, on two in 1867, on one in 1872, and on two in 1877. 
This is consistent with the results obtained at Chiswick, where the plant was grown 
separately ; and it was where the nitrate was applied that the root development of 
this plant was greatest. It also yielded somewhat more than 5 per cent, on plot 1 8, 
manured with the ash-constituents and the nitrogen of one ton of hay, in the second 
and fourth separation-years. 

It will be observed, however, that, even on those plots the most favourable to it, 
there was generally a decline in the percentage amount of it from the first to the third 
separation-year, but generally some recovery in 1877, though not on the plot which 
upon the whole yielded the highest percentage, namely, plot 14, with the nitrate of 
soda and mineral manure ; to the produce of which it contributed 13 ’8 per cent, in 
1862, 9‘36 per cent, in 1867, 5*55 per cent, in 1872, and only 2’63 per cent, in 1877, 
whilst on several other plots it yielded a higher percentage than this in 1877, and on 
some between 6 and 8 per cent. 

It is obvious that Lolimi perenne is a plant of relatively weakly habit, and that it 
did not flourish where ammonia-salts were used, but that where the nitrogen was 
supplied as nitrate of soda, it was much more able to maintain some, though still a 
rather low position in the struggle. This may be due either to a want of favourable 
manurial conditions for the plant itself where ammonia-salts are applied, or to the 
competition of stronger species being thus stimulated, whilst with the nitrate of 
soda, the favourable conditions for the plant itself have probably something to do with 
the results. When growing separately the plant is reputed to attain considerable 
luxuriance with liberal nitrogenous manuring, and plenty of moisture and warmth ; 
and its partial recovery of prominence in the later years may be due to the prevailing 
wetness of the seasons. 

There are certain othftr grasses which occur only on some of the plots, and then 
only in very small proportions, and which therefore demand merely passing notice. 

Phleum pratense. — The Cat’s-tail, or Timothy grass, occurs in moist pastures, and 
has a slightly creeping root which occasionally becomes bulbous, a tufted stock whence 
arise erect stems bearing cylindrical flower-spikes. It produces in spring an abundance 
of leaves at the base of the stems. This grass was observed on, or found in the samples 
from, six plots in 1862, five in 1867, six in 1872, and three in 1877. The plots on 
which it was found were for the most part those treated either with ammonia-salts or 
nitrate of soda, but in no case did it reach 0‘2 of the total produce, and generally 
much less. 
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Aira coespitosa. — Tlie Tufted-hair grass is a large, coarse-growing grass, forming thick 
tufts or hummocks, which throw up tall stems bearing coarse foliage, and light 'panicles 
of flowers. It is a common plant in moist shady woods, and is abundant on Harpenden 
Common, though very sparingly represented on the plots. Its presence was noted on 
five plots in' 1862, on three in 1867, on 17 in 1872, and on nine in 1877. It occurred 
in slightly greater proportionate amount on the ammonia and the nitrate plots, but 
in every case its produce was quite insignificant. 

Briza media. — The Quaking grass is tufted, slightly creeping, and usually grows in 
dry open situations. It occurred in the samples taken from nine plots in 1862, in 
nine in 1867, in 17 in 1872, and in 12 in 1877. It was in largest proportion on the 
unmanured plots, on which it has on the whole increased, and in one instance it 
contributed more than 7 per cent, of the produce. 

Of all the manured plots the one with superphosphate of lime alone was the most 
favourable to it, but even there it furnished little more than 2 per cent, of the produce. 
It was generally absent from the samples taken from the ammonia plots, or, if repre- 
sented at all, it was in quite insignificant amount. It was, however, much more 
general, though still in very small quantity, where nitrate of soda was used. It would 
thus seem that ammonia-salts are either directly prejudicial to this grass, or that they 
are so indirectly, by favouring the more luxuriantly growing species. 

Cynosurus cristatus. — The crested Dog's-tail is a tufted grass, the finely branched 
roots of which are reputed to penetrate deeply. It was found in the samples from, or 
observed during growth on, 14 plots in 1862, 14 in 1867, 16 in 1872, and 14 in 1877. 
It was absent, or in very small proportion, on the ammonia plots, but was generally 
present on the nitrate plots, and on those without mineral manure, or with mineml 
manure alone. 

In one case where nitrate of soda was used it reached 2*54 per cent., and in three 
others it yielded more than 1 per cent. It also exceeded 1 per cent, on one occasion 
without manure, and in three with mineral manure alone ; but in the large majority of 
the samples it was in very much smaller proportion. 

It is obvious that neither of these foim last- mentioned grasses was able to maintain 
even a moderate degree of prominence where the conditions were favourable for the 
luxuriance of other gramineous species. 

The Leguminosa:. 

Next in importance to the grasses in the mixed herbage of meadow-land are the 
leguminous plants. The species which occur on the plots all belong to the Papilo- 
naceous sub-division of the Order, the only one indeed represented in temperate 
climates. They are all low-growing or trailing perennials, varying considerably in 
“ liabit ” one from another. 
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The roots seldom or never produce such a dense mass of fine fibrils as do those of 
the grasses, but the underground stocks if less finely branched penetrate deeply or 
spread widely. Their fibres, which are usually thicker than those of grasses, are very 
generally provided with little tubercles or nodules Microscopic examination of the 
tubercles in Trifolium repens has shown us that they consist of an epidermal covering, 
investing two or three layers of cortical cells, within which is a circle of very minute 
fibro-vascular bundles with delicate spiral vessels. The central portion within the 
vessels is occupied by a large mass of cellular tissue, the innermost cells of which are 
larger than the outer polygonal, and often containing “ crystalloid ’’ contents, perhaps 
of aleurone or of some albuminoid substance. The fibro-vascular bundles are directly 
continuous with the vascular cylinder of the root fibre. There seems, then, no doubt, 
that these nodules are modified root fibres."*^ When fully formed no root-cap is visible, 
nor is this surpiising, as their function seems to be not to extend the growth of the 
root but to furnish a magazine of nutritive matter. For the same reasons, probably, 
all the specimens that we have examined have been entirely destitute of root-hairs. 

[Owing to the peculiar conformation of the flowers, the intervention of insects 
becomes almost absolutely essential to the fertilisation of these plants, ,as illustrated 
by Mr. Darwin’s remarks on the interdependence of the red-clover, humble-bees, 
field-mice, and cats.] 

Although the occurrence and amount of leguminous species materially affect the 
quality of the mixed herbage of meadow land, and are very dependent on the manu- 
rial conditions supplied, the proportion they contribute to the total produce is 
comparatively small, even when they are considered to be well represented. Indeed, 
if we were to attempt to represent the predominance of the leguminous species in the 
total mixed herbage, it happens that the most prominent of them would only once be 
first in predominance among the total species on the plot. It is, therefore, necessary 
in the tables of predominance to show those which take the first, the second, or the 
third place among the total leguminous, and not among the total mixed herbage of 
the plot. It is essential to bear this in mind in looking at the tables, otherwise the 
frequency with which one or other of the four leguminous species occurring in any 
material quantity on the plots appear as first, second, or third, would be quite 
misleading. The columife showing when the respective plants contributed 5 per cent, 
or over to the total produce, clearly show, by the very few entries, and the many 
blanks, the relatively small proportion of such herbage. 


• See WoBONiN, Ann. So. Nat. 5me. s^r., vol. 7, p. 84, tab. 6, who stows that these tubercles are asso- 
ciated with the presence of Bacteria, bnt in our experience they may occur without them, at least it is only 
occasionally that we have been able to detect them. The subject of root tubers has attracted the more 
attention of late from the presence of somewhat similar nodules on the roots of vines affected with 
Phylloxera, but the resemblance to the leguminous tubercles is merely superficial. Other similar swellings 
have been attributed to the presence of a myxomycetous fungus. 

MDCCCLXXXII. 7 X 
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Trifolium repens. 

The common white clover has a long, deeply penetrating, tap-root, giving off 
numerous rather thick, wiry, flexuous branches, studded with little tubercles, and 
descending obliquely into the soil. The stock gives off numerous, slender branches, 
creeping on the ground over and between the leaves and stems of neighbouring plants, 
and producing abundance of fine fibrous adventitious roots. The leaves are small, con- 
sisting each of three rounded flat leaflets, which in the young state are folded in halves, 
and so occupy comparatively little space. It flowers from May to October, but is 
rarely seen in fruit on the plots, its propagation being mainly secured by means of the 
creeping branches. The plant, moreover, is peculiarly subject in some seasons to 
have its floral organs more or less completely replaced by leaves. 

The common white clover is one of those plants which is particularly liable to make 
its appearance on reclaimed land from estuaries and the like ; also on land over which 
fire has passed, and often on new-made ground, seeming thus to have special capacities 
for availing itself of the conditions so afforded. 

The structural endowments specially favourable to its diffusion are its hardiness 
and power of adaptation, as shown by its wide geographical distribution, its two-fold 
root power the long tap root enabling it to derive moisture and nourishment from 
the lower layers of the soil, and thus to be comparatively independent of drought, 
while the abundant adventitious roots emitted from the creeping branches enable it to 
avail itself largely also of the surface-soil supplies. The trailing branches and closely 
folded young leaves also give the plant the advantage of making its way in between 
its neighbours, and so enabling it to avail itself readily of any vacant space. Its 
hard resisting seed-coat enables the seed to lie in the ground for long periods until 
circumstances become favourable for germination. 

The following table shows the relative degree of predominance of this plant. 
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On only two plots, those receiving mineral manure including potass, did this plant 
ever contribute more than 2 per cent, of the total produce, and the highest amount was 
3’08 per cent. It is shown to be first in quantity among the Leguminosse on one plot 
in 1867, and on three in 1872. It was second on 11 plots in 1862, on eight in 
1867, on four in 1872, and on four in 1877 ; and it was third on three plots in 1862, 
on one in 1867, on six in 1872, and on two in 1877. Yet this plant on no plot in 
either year yielded 5 per cent, of the total produce. Indeed, the cases in which it 
showed prominence among its allies were only those in which the total Leguminosse 
were in comparatively insignificant amount ; and where it was in the largest actual 
quantity it was so overpowered by other leguminous species that it did not attain to any 
relative predominance. It occurred in the smallest actual amount where ammonia-salts 
were used ; it was rather more favoured on the nitrate of soda plots ; but it gave a 
higher percentage without manure, and the highest of all with purely mineral manures 
containing potass. 

On the whole it would appear that this plant is diminishing on the greater number 
of the plots ; but there are several circumstances to be taken into account. For 
instance, it is certain that neither the percentage tables, nor those showing the weight 

7x2 
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of the produce yielded by this plant, give a wholly correct idea of the real quantities 
present. Its procumbent habit renders it liable to be concealed by taller-growing plants 
and overlooked, and may also prevent it from being reached by the scythe. Hence 
it may readily exist to some extent beyond what the records show. In this manner, in 
a measure, as Sinclair long ago pointed out (‘ Hort. Gram. Woburn.,’ p. 223), may be 
accounted for those statements of the sudden appearance of the white clover on land 
which has been cleared or broken up, where it had not previously been noticed. 
Some instances of this have been observed at Kothamsted. Its great variability and 
power of adaptation to different circumstances also conduce to this result ; but probably 
the result is due largely to the nature of the seed, which is so constructed as to lie 
uninjured in the soil for a long period of time, until the conditions are favourable for 
germination, when it would spread rapidly, by means of its offshoots, and quickly occupy 
vacant spaces. 

Trifolium, pratense. 

The ordinary red clover of grass land is a tufted, very deeply-rooting perennial, 
(sometimes annual) with numerous long, thick tap-shaped roots, more or less branched, 
and with rather thick wavy fibre.s, provided with nodules, but almost destitute of root- 
hairs.* The stock is divided into numerous short, stout, spreading branches, with no 
true runnera, but the central portion of the stock or crown ultimately dies, and the 
branches then form independent plants. Its growth begins early in spring; it flowers 
and ripens seed both in the first and second crops, though seedlings are rarely observed 
on the plots. 

The structural characteristics favourable to the growth of this plant are : its powerful 
deep-rooting habit, enabling it to get food from considerable depths, and thereby also 
preserving it from the effects of drought ; its lateral roots availing themselves of the 
nutriment in the upper layers of the soil, while the fleshy substance of the main roots 
acts as a storehouse ; its downy leaflets serving as a protection from frost, or excessive 
radiation, and the way in which they are folded in the young state enabling them to 
insinuate themselves between its competitors ; lastly, its extensive distribution in the 
northern hemisphere of the Old World shows that it bears low temperatures, but in 
spite of these properties it is gradually declining on the experimental plots. 

The following table shows the relative degree of predominance of this plant. 


* The characters of the roots of this plant under treatment with various manures, during two seasons 
nt Chiswick, are noted in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, vol. iii., 1870, pp. 49 and 140. 
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Table LII. — Relative predominance of Trifoliunt pratense. 



Trifolium proAenw 


Wag First, Second, or Third, 

Yielded 5 per cent, and over, 
to the total Mixed Herbage, aa untlcr. 


among the total Leguminosae, aa under. 


1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

)877. 

1802. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


r 1 . . . 

2 

3 

2 







2 . . . 

3 

2 

3 

2 






3 , . . 

1 

2 

2 

3 






4-1 . . 

1 

3 








4-2 . . 

2 


2 

, , 


• • 




5 . . . 

2 

2 


. . 






6 . . . 

2 

2 

3 

2 






7 . . . 

2 

2 

3 

2 

6-84 





8 . . . 

2 

2 

3 

3 

7-71 




Plots - 

9 . . . 

10 . . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 

1 


. . 




12 . . . 

1 

2 

3 

3 






13 . . . 

3 

, , 

2 

, . 






14 . . . 

2 

2 

2 







16 . . . 

1 

3 

2 

2 






16 . . . 

1 

1 

2 

2 






17 . . . 

1 

2 

2 

2 






18 . . , 

— 

1 

, , 

3 

1 





19 . . . 

— 

— 

1 

3 

— 

— 




120 .. . 

— 

— 

2 


— 

— 



1 

r First . . 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 




Total i 

Second. , 

7 

9 

9 

6 

r 2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

[Third , . 

2 

3 

5 

G 


1 





This plant was first among four leguminous species on six plots in 1862, on two in 
1867, and on one only in 1872 and 1877. It was second on seven plots in 1862, on 
nine in 1867, on nine in 1872, and on six in 1877, and it was third on two in 182, 
on three in 1867, on five in 1872, and on six in 1877. But it contributed as much as 
5 per cent, to the total produce on only two plots, with purely mineral manure, and 
on these only in the first of the four separation-years. 

It is practically absent from the samples taken from the plots where ammonia-salts 
are applied, whether these be used alone or in conjunction with mineral manures. It 
has gone down, but in a less degree, where nitrate of soda has been used. It has 
also gone down on the plots most favourable to Leguminosfe in general, and where it 
increased considerably in the early years — namely, those where mixed mineral manure, 
including potass, was employed. Finally, it has maintained a more uniform position 
on the unmanured plots, where there is no luxuriance of any species, than anywhere 
else ; but here, in the later years, it has only contributed about 2 per cent, of the total 
produce. It has, in fact, not maintained even moderate prominence where there was 
any luxuriance of the grasses ; and where the conditions were more favourable for the 
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LeguminosfiD collectively, Trifolinm pratense, like T. repens, has given place to other 
plants of the same family. It has, however, sustained the competition much better 
than T. repens. 

There are other species of this genus which occur on the plots, but only in 
insignificant proportions, viz. : — 

Trifolum minus. — This plant has only once been found in the samples, and then 
only in very insignificant amount. 

Trifolium pi'ocumhens has twice been found in the samples, but, like T. minus, in 
most insignificant quantity. 

Both T. mimis and T. procumbens are, however, frequent in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; and it is probable, from the appearance of the plots during growth, as 
well as from the creeping habit of the plants, that the samples do not adequately 
represent the amount of these plants on the plots, though in any case it must be very 
small, such plants having little or no capabilities of maintaining themselves amid their 
more powerful rivals. 

Lotus corniculatus. 

The root or subterranean stock of this robust perennial is tap-shaped, stout, 
fleshy, whitish, descending deeply into the sub-soil, its main bi’anches are slender, 
horizontal, with numerous nodules, the lower branches descending, destitute, or nearly 
so, of nodules. The above-ground stem forms tufts of wiry decumbent or erect 
branches, bearing leaves of the same general shape as those of the clovers, but 
smaller. It flowers, as a rule, too late to perfect its seed before mowing. It is very 
hardy, bears drought well, is not very particular as to soil, but is stated to be variable 
on difiPerent soils, &c. At llothamsted the variety which occurs is that called 
vulgaris in Hooker’s ‘ Student’s Flora,’ and it is pretty constant in its characteristics. 

The conditions propitious to it are : its powerful root-stock, with extensive storage 
of nutritive matter, deep range, and power of availing itself of the food and moisture 
in the lower layers of the soil ; the fact that the seeds are rarely produced before the 
first cutting, thus obviating exhaustion, and tending to prolong the life of the indi- 
vidual ; its hardy constitution, as shown by its wide geographical distribution, its 
relative indifference to the nature of the soil, climate, &c. 

For its predominance see the subjoined table. 
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Table LIII. — Relative predominance of Lotus corniculatus. 






Loim corniculalm 




Was First, Second, or Third, 

Yielded 6 per cent, and over, 


among the total Lcguminosaa, as under. 

to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 


1802. 

1887. 

1872. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


r 2 . . . 


3 


3 






3 . . . 

2 

1 

1 

1 



5’'.)4 



4-1 . . 

3 

2 

2 

2 






5 . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 






6 . . . 

3 

1 

2 

.3 






7 . . . 

, , 

3 


3 






8 . . . 


3 

2 

2 






10 . . . 




1 





Plots ^ 

11-1 . . 

. , 

i 








12 . . . 

3 

1 

1 

1 



5](3 



13 . . . 


, . 

2 







15 . . . 

3 

1 

2 

3 






16 . . . 

, , 

. . 

, , 

3 






1? . , . 

2 

3 

1 

1 1 



! 



18 . . . 

— 

3 

1 

2 

— 





19 . . . 

— 


2 

i . . 

— 

— 




L20 . . . 

— 

— . 

1 

3 

— 

— 



1 

r First . . 

1 

G 

G ‘ 

i 5 

1 


1 


Total < 

Second . 

! 

1 

6 

i 

r 

0 

I 2 

0 

L Third . . 

4 

5 

0 

G 

J 





Lotus corniculatus w{is first amongst its few allies on one plot in 1862, on six in 
1867, on six in 1872, and on five in 1877. ^,t was second oh two plots in 1862, on 

one in 1867, on six in 1872, and on three in 1 877. It was third on four plots in 1862, 
on five in 1867, on none in 1872, but on six in 1877. Notwithstanding this consider- 
able predominance among Leguminosae, it only yielded more than 5 per cent, of the 
total mixed herbage on the two unmanured plots, and there only once, viz. : in the 
third separation-year. Like the other leguminous species, it has gone down in a very 
marked manner on all the plots where ammonia-salts were used ; but it has done so 
less where these were used alone, and where only poor surface-rooting grasses were 
stimulated against it, and again on plot 18, where only a small quantity of ammonia- 
salts, with a complete mineral manure, was employed. It has been less reduced on the 
plots only moderately manured with nitrate of soda. On the unmanured plots alone 
has it shown any marked increase ; but with superphosphate of lime alone, and with 
the mixed mineral manure without potass, it has also shown a tendency to increase 
rather than to diminish. Where the mixed mineral manure, including potass, is 
applied, it is the more surface-rooting Lathyrm jyi'utensis that prominently represents 
leguminous growth ; and it is only where there is no luxuriance of grasses, or of more 
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surface-feeding Leguminosae, that the latus corniculatus, with its deeper roots, hardy 
habit, and comparative independence of surface-food and surface-moisture, appears to 
be able to maintain or to improve its position. 


LaUy, us 2Ji'atensis. 

This is a perennial plant with a root-stock greatly differing in character from that 
of the Lotus corniculatus, being very long, slender, wiry, black in colour, creeping, or 
in some cases descending vertically to considerable depths, slightly branched, but 
never forming thick fleshy branches like the Lotus. On the other hand, it produces 
adventitious buds, and roots much more freely. By these comparatively superficial 
roots it is enabled to avail itself more fully than the Lotus does of the food in the 
surface soil. The stems are slender, weak, angled or flattish, trailing, or supporting 
themselves by means of the leaf-tendrils. It begins to grow late in the spring, and 
flowers abundantly, but it does not as a rule ripen its seeds on the plots before cutting. 

The characteristics which favour its growth are its hardiness and robust constitution, 
its creeping root-stock, and its tendrils which enable it to avail itself, at little cost to 
itself, of the stems of its neighbours, and it may be to strangle them. Its duration is 
also probably increased by the circumstance that it so rarely perfects seeds on the 
plots. The peculiar manner in which the leaves are folded flat in the bud, so as to 
occupy little space and enable the plant to push its way through and between its 
competitors, is also noteworthy. 

The following table shows the relative degree of prominence of this plant. 
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Table LIV. — Relative predominance of Lathyrus pratensia. 






Lathyrus pmttmsis 



Was Firgt. Second, or Third, 
among the total lieguminosm, as under. 

Yielded 5 per cent, and over, 
to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 

1862. 

1887. 

1872. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


r" 1 . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 






2 . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 




5*25 


3 . . . 

3 

3 

3 

2 



, , 



4-1. . . 

. 

1 

1 

1 



, , 

, , 


4-2 . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 



, , 

. , 


5 . . . 

3 

2 

2 

2 



, , 

, , 


G . . . 

1 


1 

1 




G-5G 


7 . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13-51 

678 

.36-68 

1211 


8 . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

876 

G-82 




9 . . . 

1 

1 

1 

2 



. . 

, . 

Plots < 

10 . . . 

1 

1 

1 

, , 



, . 



11-^1 . . 

1 

. , 


, , 



, , 

, , 


12 . . . 

2 

3 

2 

2 






13 . . . 

1 

1 

1 







14 . . , 

1 

1 

1 

1 






15 . . . 

1 

3 


1 



♦ , 



16 . . . 

*3 

2 

1 

1 



G G8 

9-22 


17 . . .1 

. . 



3 

i • • 





18 . . .1 

— 

2 

2 

1 

1 





19 . . . 

i — 

— 

3 

1 

I — 

— 


6-92 

1 

L20 . . 1 

— 

— 


1 

- 

— 




r First . . 

11 

10 

12 

13 

n 




Total < 

Second . 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 2 

2 

2 

5 


L Third . . 

3 

3 

2 

1 

iJ 





Among the four leguminous siiecies of any distinct prominence at all, this plant 
takes the first place in the greatest number of instances. It was the first of the four 
on 11 plots in 1862, on 10 in 1867, on 12 in 1872, and on 13 in 1877. It was 
second on only one plot in 1862, on three in 1867 and 1872, and on four in 1877. 
It was third on three plots in 1862 and 1867, on two in 1872, and on one only 
in 1877. It, however, yielded more than 5 per cent, of the total produce on only 
two plots in 1862, two in 1867, two in 1872, but on five in 1877. Like its three allies 
it has almost disappeared on most of the ammonia plots ; but has even increased 
where the smaller quantity of nitrate of soda was employed, especially when in con- 
junction with mineral manure containing potass. Without manure, although the 
actual quantity is small, it has increased rather than diminished ; but in a considerably 
less degree than the Lotus. 

The most striking point in the development of Tjathyrus on the experimental plots 
is its very great increase where mineral manure, including potass, is used, without 
nitrogenous manure. The table shows that on plot 6, where ammonia salts had been 
applied during the first 13 years, but a mixed mineral manure, including potass (with- 
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out ammonia), in 1869, and each year since, Lathyrus not contribute 5 per cent, 
to the produce in either 1862, 1867, or 1872, but that it did so in 1877, that 
is some years after the change. The plant yielded more than 5 per cent, to the 
produce in each separation-year on plot 7, where the mixed mineral manure, 
including potass, was applied alone every year. And it did so in 1862 and 1867, but 
not afterwards, on plot 8, to which the same mixed mineral manure, including 
potass (in considerable excess), was applied for six years, to 1861 inclusive, but 
without potass in 1862 and afterwards. 

The actual percentage of Lathyrus in the total herbage was increased from 0‘23 in 
the first, to 6’56 in the last separation-year on plot 6, where the ammonia-salts were 
applied in the earlier years, and the potass manure in the later. It diminished from 
8‘76 to 2‘37 per cent, on plot 8, which received potass during the earlier, but not 
during the later years ; and on plot 7, where the mineral manure including potass 
was applied every year, Lathyrus contributed 13 ‘51 per cent, in the warm moist season 
of 1862, 6*78 per cent, in the cold and changeable season of 1867, 36*68 per cent, in 
the variable season of 1872, and 12*11 per cent, in the tardy spring of 1877. It also 
increased up to 9*22 per cent, in 1877 on plot 16, where the smaller quantity of 
nitrate with the mineral manure, including potass, was every year applied. It has 
likewise increased ui a very remarkable degree, in recent years, on plot 15, where 
nitrate of soda alone was applied up to 1875 inclusive, but the mixed mineral manure, 
including potass (without nitrate), each year since. It is obvious that potass manure 
has remarkably increased the development of this species, whilst it has not done so in 
the case of either of its three allies. 

Somewhat detailed reference has already been made to this result in the section 
relating to plot 7 (Part I., p. 307, et seq .) ; and the subject will come up again when 
discussing the botany, and again when discussing the chemistry, of that plot. But it 
may here be remarked that, of the four leguminous species which have been considered, 
the Lathyrus feeds by its adventitious roots very much more than the rest in the 
surface-soil ; that the supplied potass descends comparatively little into the sub-soU ; 
and that the nitrogen of the surface-soil where this leguminous plant has so remarkably 
developed, has diminished in a greater degree than on any other plot. It would 
appear that under the influence of the liberal potass supply, the plant has been enabled 
to obtain the large amount of nitrogen it requires in a greater degree from the accu- 
mulated stores within the surface-sod. 

It seems probable, from the foregoing data, that some of the fluctuations in the 
amount of produce yielded in different seasons by this plant may be explained by its 
peculiar habit of growth. Its underground development, either of root or stock, is 
relatively small, as compared either with that of most of the grasses or with that of 
Lotus and the Clovers. On the other hand, its above-ground growth, its creeping 
stems and erect branches, insinuating themselves between their competitors, and 
clinging to them by means of their tendrils, &c., constitute difterences which may go 
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far to explain the fluctuations above recorded. The great increase on those plots 
where this plant predominated was in the year 1872, a year when the spring tempera- 
ture was above average but the rainfall below it — conditions which may have acted 
partly by discouraging its competitors, and partly by directly favouring its own growth. 

Three other species of the leguminous family, Ononis arvemis, Vida cracca^ and 
Vida sepium, have been found on the plots ; but only one of them, the Ononis 
arvensis, has been so far developed as to come into the samples, then only on one plot — 
that with superphosphate of lime alone, and in quite insignificant amount. 

The Miscellaneous Plants. 

The plants included under this heading comprise, in all, 59 species (exclusive of 
Fungi), distributed through 44 genera and 20 families. A detailed list of these 
Orders, genera, and species is given at pp. 1210-11. Representatives of some of these 
families form a conspicuous portion of the herbage on some of the plots, while on 
others they are not found at all. The relative proportions also in which they occur 
are exceedingly different. 

The plants which have occurred at some time in the samples from all the plots, or 
which have been observed during growth on all, are Ranxmculas acris, Conopodium 
demidatum, Achillea Millefolium, Rumex Acetosa, Luzula campestris, and Ilypnum 
sqvarrosum. The following have occurred on a large number of the plots : Ranunculus 
hulbosus, R. repens; R, Ficaria, Stellaria graminea, Cerastiiim triviale, Pimpinella 
Saxifraga, Ileracleum Sphondylium, Galium verum, Scahiosa arvensis, Centaurea nigra, 
Taraxacum officinale, Plantago lanceolata, Veronica Chamcndrys, and Car ex prcccox. 
The plants which have only been observed on a small number of plots are : Ranunculus 
auricomus, Cardamine pratensis, Stellaria Holostea, Hypericum perforatum, Poten^ 
tilla replans, P» Fragariastrum, Alchemilla vulgads, Agrimonia Eupatoria, Poterium 
Sanguisorha, Spircea Ulmaria, Anthidscus sylvestris, Daucus Carota, Galium Aparine, 
Carduus arvensis, Beilis perennis. Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, Senecio erudfolius, 
Hypochceiis radicata, Tragopogon p>ratensis, Leoniodon hispidus, L, autvmnalis, Sonchus 
oleraceus, Hieradum Pilosella, Plantago media, Veronica serpyllifolia, V. ojfidnalis. 
Thymus Serpyllum, Prunella vulgaris, Ajiiga replans. Primula veris, Rumex cHspus, 
R. ohtusifolius, Orchis Modo, Sdlla nutans, Fritillaria Meleagris, Ornithogahim 
umhellatum, and Ophioglossum vulgatum. 

The occurrence of certain plants on all or on a majority of the plots seems to indi- 
cate that the plants in question are in a considerable degree independent of manurial 
influence, or are able to adapt themselves to circumstances better than others — a power 
arising probably from diverse characteristics as to habit and internal structure (see 
ante p. 1222). The proportions, however, in which particular plants are found depend 
very gi'eatly on manurial agency and association. 

In the list given at pp. 1210-1 1 the plants are arranged in botanical order; but in dis- 

7 Y 2 
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cussing the constituents of the miscellaneous herbage in this place, the plan followed 
is, to mention first those which have been respectively first, second or third in order of 
predominance among their associates, or those which have contributed not less than 
5 per cent, of the total produce. Other plants which are not so well represented, either 
in relative predominance or in percentage, and concerning which it is not necessary to 
speak at so much length, are treated of subsequently ; while those Orders in which 
none of the members are represented in the degree above-mentioned are briefly alluded 
to at the end of the section. 


Ranunculace^.. 

The species of this Order found on the plots are few in number. Three of them, 
li, acris, R. bulbosus, and R. rejjens, are met with in greater or less abundance on all 
the plots. R. Ficaria occurs on 11, but it does not figure in the samples taken in 
the separation-years ; R. auricomus, also, has only been found on two plots, and in only 
one sample (that from plot 16 in 1877), although it is not uncommon in the adjacent 
woods and shrubberies. 


Ranunculus bulbosus and R. repens. 

It is unfortunate that, owing to the difficulty of determining to which of these two 
species fragments of leaves and stems svich as occur in the samples belong, the two 
plants are taken together in the tables showing the percentage and the weight of the 
sevei’al constituents of the herbage. This is the more to be regretted as the habit of 
the two species is so diflTerent. 

R. bulbosus is an erect perennial, with a somewhat globose root-stock, destitute of 
runners, but reproduced by the formation of a new bulb-like bud at the top of the 
old one. The root-fibres are thick, whitish, iinbranched, and descend vertically. The 
haiiB on the stem and foliage are usually longer and coarser than in R. repens. It 
flowers and produces seed abundantly. 

R. repens has, as the name implies, creeping, prostrate stems, which give ofi* runners 
or creeping shoots, which root at the nodes, where they form fresh plants, and thus 
enable the plant to reproduce itself freely without seeding, which rather rarely happens. 
The roots are similar to those of R. bulbosus, but more slender. 

The following table illustrates the predominance of the two species collectively. 
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Table LV. — Relative predominance of Ranunculus bulbosus and R. repens. 



Ranunculus bulbosus and R. rspens 


Were First, Second, or Third, i 

Yielded 5 per cent, and over, 
to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 


among the total Miscellaneae, aa under. 


1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. j 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


r 1 . . . 

2 



3 






2 . . . 

2 


3 

2 1 






3 . . . 

2 


2 

1 



• • 



4-1 . . 

1 


2 

1 1 

5-87 



5-84 


4-2 . . 
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Plots < 

8 . . , 

12 . . . 

3 

3 



1 

1 , 




6-45 


14 . . . 

3 



• • i 
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It). 

2 
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18 . . . 

— 

2 

2 

3 ! 

— 

5 73 




19 . . . 

— 

— 

1 

' • • 

— 

— 

. . 



,20 . . . 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

•• 


r First . . 

1 

0 

2 

4 1 





Total i 

Second . 

5 

1 

3 

1 ! 

y 1 

1 

0 

2 

1 Third . . 

3 

0 

1 

2 ; 

1 

/ 





In 1862 R. bulbosus and R, repens, taken together, wer^ once first, five times second, 
and three times third, among the total miscellaneous herbage; in 1867 they were not 
first at all, only once second, and not third at all ; in 1872 they were twice first, but 
only on the two plots brought under experiment for the first time in that year, but 
they were three times second and once third ; in 1877 they were four times first, once 
second, and twice third. 

otwithstanding this seeming prominence, they together only yielded a very little 
over 5 per cent, of the total produce on one plot in 1862, on one in 1867, on none in 
1872, and on two plots in 1877. The only plots on which they supplied from 5 to 6 per 
cent, were three of small total produce, viz. : 4-1 (superphosphate alone), in 1862 and 
in 1867, 12 (unraanured), and 18 (minerals and nitrogen contained in 1 ton of hay). 

The plots on which these plants came first, second, or third among the miscellaneous 
herbage, but on which they did not contribute 5 per cent, to the total produce, were 
mostly characterised by meagre luxuriance; the exceptions being plot 16 (mineral 
manure and the smaller quantity of nitrate of soda), plot 14 (mineral manure and the 
larger quantity of nitrate of soda), and the two newer nitrate and mineral plots, 19 
and 20. They were absent from, or present in very small quantities, in the samples 
from the plots treated with ammonia- salts in conjimction with mineral manure where 
the gramineous herbage was luxuriant. They were, however, it is seen, more abundant 
on the nitrate plots. 

It may be observed that of the two species R. bulbosus was by far the most frequent 
and prominent ; but R. repens is in relatively larger proportion on plot 1 (ammonia- 
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salts with, or after farmyard manure), and on plot 5 (ammonia-salts alone). It is 
obvious, therefore, that, on the whole, these plants have only retained a comparatively 
prominent place where the growth of those associated with them has been relatively 
small. 

Ranunculus acris. — This is a tall-growing species, with a thick root-stock, from 
which proceed a number of white, rather fleshy, root-fibres, branching obliquely, and 
horizontally, destitute of root-hairs, and not descending very deeply. It is destitute 
alike of the thickened stem of R. hulbosus and of the creeping shoots of R. repens, 
and has, apart from its constitutional or physiological characteristics, ho very obvious 
stmctural endowments to account for its frequency of occurrence, unless it be its tall 
stature and abundant production of seed, both in the first and second crops, It 
did not attain a first, second, or third position among the miscellaneous herbage on 
any plot ; nor did it in any case yield 5 per cent, of the total produce. It was absent, 
or nearly so, wherever ammonia-salts with mineral manures were applied, and where, 
accordingly, there was considerable luxuriance, especially of certain grasses. Thus on 
plot 4-1 (superphosphate only) there is commonly in spring a large quantity of this 
plant, while on plot 4-2, to which ammonia-salts as well as superphosphate are applied, 
there is little or none. It was in small, but nevertheless in larger quantity on the 
unmanured, and on the purely mineral manured plots, on which the herbage generally 
was not luxuriant. It was considerably more prominent on the nitrate of soda plots, 
and was especially so where the smaller quantity of nitrate was used without mineral 
manure, and again on the plot where the larger quantity of nitrate of soda had been 
applied alone up to 1875, and mixed mineral manure afterwards. On the former it 
reached 2'95, and on the latter 3'74 per cent, of the total produce in the fourth 
separation year 1877. 

Ranunculus Ficaria. — This, the lesser Celandine, is a low-growing species, producing 
a number of fleshy root-like tubers, by means of which the plant is propagated, as it 
is also by means of numerous sub-globose thickened buds, formed under certain 
cii'curnstances in the axils of the leaves, whence they detach themselves and, falling to 
the ground, grow into distinct plants. It flowers so early (April) that it is rarely 
noticed in the summer months, and its leaves form no distinguishable part of the 
samples, as the foliage is withered before the hay is cut ; or, from the leaves being so 
near the ground, it is passed over by the scythe. It has been noticed on 1 1 plots, and 
in largest quantity on plot 16 (nitrate of soda and minerals). 

Ranunculus auricomus has the general habit of R. acris, but is not so tall and is 
much more glabrous. Its flowers are rarely, if ever, found in a perfect condition, the 
petals being more or less defective in size or number. It is conjectured that this plant 
does not stand in the same need for insects to insure its fertilization, as do the other 
more conspicuous flowered species. It has been seen on plot' 16, and on no other, and, 
like the Celandine, it withers before the crop is cut, and thus forms no part of the 
samples. 
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The structural characters of the foregoing five species of Ranunculus (all more or 
less acrid) are thus seen to be very different, so far at least as their vegetative organs 
are concerned. Their floral structure is much more uniform. The peculiar structural 
endowments of R, bulbosus, repem, and Ficaria give them great advantages, while 
the others are able specially to assert themselves when the competition with associated 
plants is not severe. 

Caryophyllacea:. 

This Order is only represented by throe species, viz. : Stellaria graminca, S. Holostea, 
and Cerastium tHviale. S. graminca and C. triviale occur on a large number of plots, 
but S. Holostea has only once been found in the samples, and neither S. graminca nor 
S. Holostea has ever been first, second, or third in order of predominance ; nor has 
either of them, on any occasion, yielded as much as 5 per cent, of the produce. All 
are weak-stemmed plants, with relatively small true roots. Cerastium triviale, how- 
ever, has a great tendency, when placed under suitable conditions, to form both roots 
and shoots at the nodes, sc that, under such circumstances, it increases rapidly. 

Cerastium triviale. 

This perennial weed forms intricate masses of slender shallow roots, and numerous 
prostrate slender leafy branches, which produce roots and shoots at the nodes. Root- 
hairs are abundant. It flow'ers early, and ripens seeds on a great number of the plots. 

The circumstances propitious to its growth are its hardiness, close habit, which 
enables it to insinuate itself between the branches and leaves of other plants, and to 
occupy any vacant ground, and its early and free seeding property, by reason of which 
the seeds may get dispersed by the mowers and haymakers. The following table 
shows that, although this plant occurs so genei-ally on the plots, it very seldom 
attains a really prominent position as to amount of produce. 

Table LVI. — Relative predominance of Cerastium triviale. 


Cerastium triviale 



Was First, Second, or Third, 
among the total Miscellanece, as under. 

Yielded 6 per cent, and over, 
to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 


1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

1802. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. ' 

ri2 . . . 



3 



, , 



Plots < 15 . . . 


3 

1 

, , 

• . 

. . 

9*26 

. • 

Il7 . . . 



2 




• • 


r First . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 




Total < Secorul 

0 

0 

1 

0 

r ® 

0 

1 

0 

L Third . . 

i ^ 

1 

1 

0 
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Thus, Cerastium triviale was only once first among the miscellaneous plants, viz. : in 
1872 on plot 15 (with the larger quantity of nitrate of soda alone), on which it had 
previously been third in 1867. In 1872, the third separation-year, it was also second 
on plot 1 7 (with the smaller quantity of nitrate alone). In the same year it was third 
on one of the unmanured plots, 12. On only one occasion, however, has it contributed 
more than 5 per cent, of the total produce, and this was in 1872, on the plot with the 
larger amount of nitrate of soda alone, when it gave 9 '26 per cent. 

This plant was, therefore, most favoured under the influence of nitrate of soda alone. 
It was all but absent from the ammonia plots, and was very sparingly represented on 
the mineral manure plots. Next to the nitrate plots it succeeded best without any 
manure at all. It is obvious that it cannot sustain itself in competition where there 
is any general luxuriant growth among its associates ; the only apparent exception 
being under the conditions of partial luxuriance induced by nitrate of soda alone. The 
explanation of this may be that it is specially fitted to take advantage of the direct 
supply in the upper layers of the soil.. 


UMBKLLli'Kllil!:. 

This is a large and well marked Order, morphologically speaking, but its chemical 
products vary greatly. The species are almost without exception herbaceous perennials, 
and they occur in very various localities in most regions of the globe, except the 
intertropical. The plants of this family represented on the plots are : Conopodium 
denudatum, found on all the plots in each separation-year; Pimpinella Saxifraga, 
found on most of the plots; Heracleum Sphondylium on a large number, especially in 
the earlier years ; Anthriscm sylvestns on a few, and Daucus Carota on one. 

Conopodium denudatum. 

This plant is a perennial, with a blackish sub-globose tuberous root-stock (whence 
the name “earth' nut”) at a slight depth below the surface, and studded with pro- 
tuberances or buds, from which proceed slender, erect stems, 1 to 3 feet high, and 
minute thread-like roots, which do not penetrate very deeply. The leaves are ternately 
divided, the segments again finely cut. 

It flowers in May, lipens and sheds seeds previous to the first mowing, on which 
account its weight in the samples is less than it otherwise would be in proportion to 
the number of plants on the plots. 

The structural features favourable to the plant are its tuberous root-stock, which 
secures it from injury from drought or frost, and ensures a supply of buds and fresh 
shoots. These tubers are, however, sought out by wood pigeons and other creatures. 
Its diffusion is also favoured by the abundance of seed which it produces. The manner 
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in which its thin stems and folded leaves push themselves up between other plants, also 
confers an advantage on this plant. 

The following table shows its relative degi'ee of prominence. 

Table LVII. — Relative predominance of Conopodium denudatum. 


Colwpodium denudatum 


I 

Was First, Second, or Third, ! Yielded 5 per cent., and over, 

among the total Miscellancm, as under. I to the total mixed Herbage, as under. 
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1872. 

1877. 
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It is seen from this table that Conopodium denudatum, perhaps owing partly to the 
relative delicacy of its foliage, and partly to its eaily ripening and loss of seed before 
cutting, very seldom came first in predominance by weight among the total miscel- 
laneous herbage. In 1862 it was second on seven, and third on five plots; in 1867 it 
was three times first, ten times second, and three times third; in 1872 it was once 
first, seven times second, and four times third; and in 1877 it was once first, six times 
second, and three times third. Thus, although it was very seldom first, it was very 
fi'equently second, and rather frequently third. 

Yet only in the second separation -year, when the cold spring checked the grasses, 
did the amount ever reach 5 per cent, of the total produce, but then it did so on seven 
plots. The only plots upon which it was neither first, second, nor third, nor yielded 
5 per cent, to the produce in either separation-year, were plot 4-1 (superphosphate of 
lime alone), plot 15 (with the larger quantity of nitrate of soda alone), and plot 17 
(with the smaller quantity of nitrate of soda alone). 

MDCOCLXXxn. 7 z 
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In the second separation-year, 1867, when it reached its highest amounts, it was 
most productive on the two plots 9 and 13 highly dressed with both minei'al manure 
and ammonia-salts, and on plot 7, with the mixed mineral manure, including 
potash, but without ammonia. It is obvious that this plant can, probably by reason 
of its tuber, and its thin stems which are not overpowered by the grasses, sustain the 
competition of free-growing grasses, even when these latter are stimidated by ammonia- 
salts in conjunction with mineral manures; but a liberal supply of the latter would 
seem to be essential to its luxuriance. It is apparently much less favoured by nitrate 
of soda than by ammonia-salts. The table shows that it occurred in very much less 
amount in the third and fourth separation-years; although in some seasons it has been 
very conspicuous on many plots. During the three years (1878, 1879, 1880) it was 
estimated to be either first, second, or thii*d in order on the unmanured plots, and on 
those treated with ammonia-salts. On plot 9 (minerals and ammonia) it has been 
conspicuous and abundant, but with the minerals and the double quantity of ammonia 
(plot 11) it has not thriven; and during the three years above-mentioned it has. 
occurred very rarely on this plot — but abundantly on plot 20, with the nitrate of 
potass and superphosphate. 

With regard to the great development of this plant in 1867, it may be observed 
that it corresponded nearly with that of Rumex Acetosa in the same season. Perhaps 
the relatively low spring rainfall and temperature of that season may have discouraged 
the growth of the grasses, and thereby allowed of the superior growth of Conopodium, 
Rumex, and other miscellaneous plants. 

Pirnpinella Scixi/raga, 

This has a short, stout stock, rather slender, erect stems, and pinnately divided 
broad leaves. It was found in the samples from almost all the plots, excepting those 
liberally manured with ammonia-salts, from which it was frequently absent. It was 
also in very small amount in the samples from the nitrate plots; and it was the most 
prominent on the unmanured plots, and on those receiving an only partial mineral 
manure. Excepthig that it was more pi'ominent in the second than in either of the 
other separation-years, it may be said to have gone down, even on the plots the most 
favourable to it; and it lias done so more markedly on the unmanured plots, than on 
the one treated with superphosphate of lime alone. It is obvious that this TJmbellifer 
is not able to hold its own under the influence of nitrogenous manures, whether alone 
or in coryunction with mineral manures, that is under conditions which favour the 
grasses, nor when mineral manures are used alone, in which case the luxuriance of 
Leguminosse, and other plants, is promoted. 

Heracleum Sphondylium. 

This is a tall, coarse-growing plant, with very large, thick, fleshy, deeply-penetrating 
root-fibres, and broad rough foliage. It is a biennial, and -occurs generally in isolated 
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examples, not in groups. It seeds freely, and if the seedlings spring up upon any 
vacant patches, they speedily avail themselves of the space to the exclusion of other 
species. 

Owing to the plant generally occurring as isolated specimens it was frequently 
•noted as existing on the plots although it was not included in the samples. It is 
obvious that, fi-om the character of the plant, there must be some uncer^nty as to 
the amount coming into the sample being a true representation of its proportion in 
the total herbage of the plot. From the notes taken on the ground it would appear 
probable that there was a greater number of plants on some of the plots, where there 
was comparatively little general luxuriance, but it was only where there was liberal 
nitrogenous and mineral manuring, and specially where the nitrogen was applied as 
ammonia-salts, that isolated individuals acquired great vigour, and ripened seed more 
freely than elsewhere ; though, as it would seem, from the effects of competition 
injurious to seedlings in general, the plant continues to show itself in isolated speci- 
mens. Under the manurial conditions in which the Heracleuvi flourishes there is a 
great luxuriance of the grasses, especially of a few very free-growing ones, and the 
question obviously arises — how far its success under these circumstances depends on 
the directly favourable influence of the manure on its own growth, enabling it to 
displace its neighbours, or how far the generally somewhat tufted and patchy 
character of the grasses in such cases affords space for its development ? 


Anihriscus sylvestris. 

This is a common hedge-row biennial, with a thick, fleshy tap-root, descending some 
distance into the soil ; it has erect stems, finely cut foliage, sometimes bright green, at 
other times claret-red, even in the case of two plants growing close together. It is a 
plant not common in pastures unless where overshadowed by trees. 

It forms a constituent of but few of the samples, and indeed is observed on very few 
of the plots. It is absent, or nearly so, from the unmanured, the purely mineral 
manured, and the ammonia plots. The only conditions under which it has acquired 
any real prominence are those where the larger amount of nitrate of soda in con- 
junction with the mixed mineral manure is employed. Here, owing to the abundance 
of seed produced, it increased from 1'52 per cent, in the second, to 3'86 in the third, 
and to 4 ’64 per cent, in the fourth separation-years respectively. In the season of 
1880 it was a very prominent plant on the same plot. Taking the whole of the plots, 
and the four separation-years, there is only one other instance in which the amount 
found in the sample reached O’l per cent., namely, in that from a plot adjoining the 
one above referred to. 

Daucus Carota . — The Wild Carrot was found only in the sample from one plot, 
where its appearance was probably accidental. 

7 z 2 
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COMPOSIT.®. 

This,* the largest group of flowering plants known, comprises a vast assemblage of 
species greatly alike as to their floral characters, but differing much in the appearance 
of their stem, leaves, &c, Jhe chemical products also vary greatly. The species 
represented on the plots are : Centaurea nigra, found on a majority of the plots, 
Carduus arvensis on very few, Beilis perennis on more, but still only on a few, 
Achillea Millefolium on almost all, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum on very few, 
Senecio erucifolius only once, Ilypocharis radicata occasionally, Tragopogon pm- 
tensis on several, Leontodon hispidus also on several, L. autiimnalis less frequently. 
Taraxacum officinale on a considerable number, Sonchus olei'oceus only once, and 
Hieracinm Pilosella in a few instances. 

Centaurea nigra. 

This common weed of pasture land forms a densely-tufted, much-branched, 
perennial, with a tough, woody stock, from which descend long, stout, deeply- 
penetrating roots. The stems are erect, rigid, 1 to 2 feet high, and branched, the 
branches ending in hard globose flower-heads. It flowers too late to produce seed 
in the first crop. 

The qualities favourable to its persistence or spread are its hardiness and power of 
withstanding drought, and, where permitted to ripen, its free-seeding. 

The following table shows the relative degree of prominence of this plant. 


Table LVIII. — Eelative predominance of Centaurea nigra. 



Centaurea nif/ra 

* 

Was First, Second, or Third* 

Yielded 5 per cent, or over, 
to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 
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Thus this plant was first in quantity among the miscellaneous flora on one plot in 
1862, but was not second or thii-d in that year at all. It was third three times in 
1867, but not once first or second. It was once first and five times third iit 1872 ; 
and it was once second and three times third in 1877. It was, therefore, seldom first 
or second among miscellaneous plants ; but was more frequently third. Yet it only 
once contributed more than 5 per cent, to the total herbage, namely, in 1872, on plot 
17 (with the smaller quantity of nitrate of soda alone), and it was on this plot that 
the plant came first in 1862 and in 1872, and here also it was third in 1867 and in 
1877. The actual percentages which it yielded to the total herbage on the plot were 
4'41 in 1862, 4*10 in 1867, 10'28 in 1872, but only 2‘82 in 1877. It also yielded as 
much as 2‘58 per cent, to the produce on plot 1 5, with the larger amount of nitrate of 
soda alone, in the third separation-year. The only other plots on which it came second 
or third were those to which ammonia-salts were applied, but without any, or with 
deficient mineral manuring. With ammonia*salts and full mineral manuring it was 
almost completely banished. Next to the plots with nitrate of soda alone, it gfive the 
highest percentage on the unmanured ones, where it increased up to the third separa- 
tion-year, but afterwards declined. 


Achillea Millefolium. 

This perennial herb is specially well endowed, having a woody, more or less branching 
stock, which emits slender, creeping offshoots or runners, and rather thick vertical roots 
giving off more or less horizontal branches destitute of root-hairs. The flowering stems 
are erect, terminal, dying down after flowering, thus necessitating the formation of 
lateral shoots (see Jour. Hoy. Hort. Soc., vol. iii., 1870, p. 53). Each “runner ” or stolon 
forms a tuft of leaves at the extremity, which ultimately becomes an independent 
plant by the decay of the runner which connects it to the parent stock. The leaves 
are crowded, spreading horizontally, and are very finely cut, whence the specific name. 
It does not, as a rule, flower before the first mowing, but does so before the second 
cutting, the flowers being probably fertilized by insects. As a rule, in this country 
it frequents dry pastures and banks, and bears drought well. Cattle and sheep eat it 
readily, and few plants sprout more freely after the browsing than this does, by reason 
of its mode of growth. 

The characters favourable to the milfoil are its hardy constitution, and ability 
to withstand drought, its powerful under-ground growth, its divided stock, its habit 
of propagating itself by runners, and its free seeding character. These are all endow- 
ments likely to favour it in competition. 

The following table shows the relative degree of prominence of this plant. 
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Table LIX, — Relative predominance of Achillea Millefolhim. 


• 


AchilUa 


Was First, Hecond, or Third, 

Yielded 5 per cent, and over. 


anaong the total MUcellanefB, as under. 

to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 


1862. 

1807. 

1872. 

1877. 

1862. 

1887. 

1872. 

1877. 


r 1 . . . 


2 

2 




5-01 



2 . . . 


J , 

1 







3 . . . 




3 






4-1. . . 



1 




5-38 



4-2. . . 

3 

3 

2 




, , 



5 . . . 

2 

, , 





. , 



C . . . 

2 

, , 

2 

2 



. , 



7 . . . 

3 

3 

1 

3 



5-23 



8 . . . 


3 

1 

2 



975 

• • 

PlotsJ 

9 . . .j 

3 

3 

3 







10 , . . 1 

3 

3 

2 







11-1 . . 

3 

3 


3 






11-2 . • 

3. 






• • 



12 . . . 



1 

3 






13 . . . 

3 

3 

3 


. . 





15 . . . 

3 

•• 1 

2 

, , 






16 . . .1 


3 1 

2 

2 






17 . . 



3 







L18 . . . 

— 


1 

•• 

— 




1 

r First . . 

0 

0 

G 

0 




i 

TotaK 

Second 

2 

1 

! G 

3 

> 0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

[ Third . . i 

8 

1 ^ 

3 

4 

J 





The milfoil was found in the samples from all the plots in 1862 and 1867 ; and in 
those from all but two in 1872, and all but one in 1877. In the first separation-year 
it was not first among the Miscellaneae on any plot, but it was second on two, and third 
on eight. In the second separation-year (1867) it was again not first anywhere, only 
once second, but it was third on eight plots. In 1872 it came first on six plots, second 
on six, and third on three. In 1877 it was not firet at all, second only on three plots, 
and third on four. It was only in the third separation-year (1872), when it had 
attained the first and second place more frequently, that it, on any plots, yielded 5 per 
cent, and more to the total produce. Then it did so only on four, three of which 
received only mineral manure ; and the one of these which yielded by far the highest 
amount of it (9 ‘7 5 per cent.) was that from which the potass had been excluded for 
some years, and on which the growth of the Leguminosse, and the maturation of the 
herbage generally, had, in consequence, become much restricted. The plant was more 
favoured on the nitrate of soda than on the ammonia plots ; but where the nitrate was 
employed in the larger quantity, and in conjunction with the mineial manures, it was 
in much reduced amount. Where, however, the ammonia-salts were used with the 
mineral manures, it was nearly banished. The conditions most favourable to it, wheq 
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thus growing in association, are, therefore, those under which the luxuriance of its 
neighbours is restricted. In recent seasons, probably owing to the wetness, and to the 
increased growth of the grasses, it has decreased on all the plots ; and on the wliole it 
is the most abundant on plot 6 (mineral manures after ammonia). 


Carduiis ai'vensis. 

This, the commonest of the Thistles, on arable or on waste land, has a perennial, 
creeping rootstock, sending up annual stems, with prickly leaves, and heads of flowers, 
male on one plant, female on another. It was not, in any one separation-year, observed 
on more than two plots ; and the only samples in which it was found were those from 
plot 18 (with the mineral constituents and nitrogen of one ton of hay), in 1867, and 
from plot 7 (mixed mineral manure including potass), in each of the four separation- 
years ; and it only once reached as much as 0'26 per cent, of the total herbage. It 
would appear that this plant requires liberal supplies of mineral constituents near 
the surface, but that it cannot withstand the competition of luxuriantly growing 
associates, 

Beilis perennis. 

The common Daisy is well fitted to hold its own, or to spread, where circumstances 
permit. It has a perennial tufted stock, emitting numei'ous, rather fleshy, root-fibres, 
and branching at the top into numerous subdivisions. Sometimes, moreover, it gives 
off* long shoots, appressed to the ground, and with a tuft of leaves at the end, capable 
of becoming a distinct plant. The leaves being flatly pressed to the gi’ound, prevent 
the growth of plants beneath their shade. 

This persistent lawn-weed has only been observed on from five to eight plots out of 
the 22; and it only came into the samples in 1862 from two, in 1867 from five, in 
1872 from six, and in 1877 from five plots. It was found in extremely insignificant 
amount on three of the nitrate of soda plots, but not on any ammonia plot, or even 
where there was full mineral manuring. It occurred but in extremely small amount 
in each separation-year in the samples from one of the unmanured plots ; again, in 
each separation-year, on the plot with superphosphate of lime alone ; and in the last 
three separation-years on plot 1, after the discontinuance of the dung. It thus did 
not hold its own wherever there was any luxuriant growth of other plants. The 
contrary result on lawns is coincident with precisely contrary conditions of growth of 
the general herbage ; in addition to which, it may be pointed out that the scythe or 
the mowing machine mutilates the appressed daisy leaves much less than it does the 
herbage of taller-growing species. 
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Chrysanthemum, Leucanthemum. 

This freqiient ornament to cornfields and railway banks is occasionally met with in 
pastures. It has a tap-root, an erect, slightly-branched stem, and rather broad, 
coarsely-toothed leaves. 

This plant was observed on only one plot in 1862, on four in 1867, on one in 1872, 
and on four in 1877. It did not come into the samples from any plot either in 1862 
or 1867 ; but It w£« found in one in 1872, and in two in 1877, in each case in a small 
fraction of 1 per cent. One of the plots on which it occurred was an unmanured one. 
It is, however, abundant in neighbouring meadows under ordinary treatment. 

Senecio erucifoUus has been observed on only one plot, and only in 1872 ; and it has 
in no case been met with in the samples. 

Hypochm'is radicata was observed on five plots in 1867, but on one only in 1872, 
and has never been found in the samples. 

Tragopogon pratensis, — This is a biennial plant, with a thick tap-root and long, 
sharply-pointed grass-like leaves. The yellow flowers are succeeded by rather large 
seed vessels, which are readily dispersed by means of a large pappus. 

This, the Goat’s-beard, was found in four samples in 1862, in five in 1867, in six in 
1872, and in six in 1877 ; and in the last-mentioned year it was observed on one other 
plot. It was by far the most frequent and prominent on the unmanured plots ; but it 
has there never yielded more than a third of 1 per cent, of the produce. The only case 
in which it furnished more than this was on plot 9 (ammonia-salt and mixed mineral 
manure), in the first separation-year, since which time it has not been found in the 
samples from that plot. It occurred in very small amount in each of the four samples 
from plot 16, with the smaller quantity of nitrate of soda and mineral manure; but 
otherwise, beyond what has been stated, only on deficiently-manured plots, and then 
in insignificant amounts. 

Le,ontodon hispidm is a perennial herb, with spreading hispid root leaves, leafless 
flower-stems and yellow flowers, succeeded by feathery pappus. 

The rough Hawkbit was found in 1862 in the samples from five plots, in 1867 from 
eight, in 1872 from six, and in 1877 from six. It only exceeded 1 per cent, of the 
total produce on one of the unmanured plots, on which it gradually increased. Next 
to the uiimanured, it was most prominent on plot 4-1 (superphosphate of lime alone), 
but it did not there reach to 1 per cent, of the total herbage. The other plots on 
which it occurred were those characterised by more or less exhaustion, and little or no 
luxuriant growth. 

Leontodon autumnalis is a Composite with perennial root-stock, branching at the top 
and bearing tufts of spreading, nearly glabrous, narrow, lobed leaves. The flower- 
heads are small and relatively few, and the pappus feathery. L. autumnalis was much 
less frequent in the samples than L. hispidus. It was found in only one sample in 
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1862, in three in 1867, in one in 1872, and in one in 1877. In every case it was 
present in extremely insignificant amount. 

Taraxacum officinale, — The root-stock of this plant is very stout, descending deeply 
into the ground, and dividing at the summit into numerous subdivisions, each with its 
tuft of rather broad appressed leaves. The flower-stalks have no leaves, and the 
brilliant yellow flowers are succeeded by light feathery pappus. The common Dande- 
lion was found in 1862 in 17 samples, in 1867 in 16 (but observed on one more plot), 
in 1872 in 13, and in 1877 in 10 — in a decreasing number, therefore, from period to 
period. In only one case did it contribute more than 1 per cent, to the produce, 
and that was with the larger amount of nitrate of soda alone (plot 15) in the first 
separation-year, after which it nearly disappeai’ed from that plot. In one instance 
it reached to 0‘63 per cent., viz. : on the plot with the larger quantity of nitrate of 
soda and mineral manure, and in the last separation-year. This was the only plot on 
which it increased. The other plots on which it was the most frequent were those 
without manure, or with deficient mineral manuring. It was all but absent from the 
plots liberally manured with ammonia-salts. Thus, although in no case was the 
amount large, the only conditions under which this plant increased were those of a 
liberal supply of nitrate of soda and mineral manure ; whereas when with the same 
mineral manure the nitrogen was applied as ammonia-^t the plant w^as practically 
banished. It would seem that the maintenance of its position, though dependent on 
liberal nianuring, was also much influenced both by the character of the seasons and by 
association. 

Sonchus oleraceus. — This cornfield weed never occurred in sufficient amount to be 
found in the samples, and was only once observed, viz.: on plot 14, in the third 
separation-year (1872). 

Hieracium Pilosella. — A low-growing perennial, with a tufted stock, and long 
creeping barren shoots, which enable the plant to insinuate itself between others, and 
take possession of vacant spaces. This plant was found in 1862 in three samples, in 
1867 in four, in 1872 in three, and in 1877 in three (but was also observed in that 
year on one other plot, 1). It was the most frequent and prominent on the unmanured 
plots, but in no case did it yield 0‘1 per cent, of the total produce. 

The foregoing statements show that only three species of the Order Compositce have 
maintained any special prominence on the plots, viz. : Centaurea nigra, Achillea Mille- 
folium, and Taraxacum officinale; but the conditions under which these plants, 
respectively, have been the most developed, are by no means so uniform as to allow of 
any satisfactory generalisation in regard to the Order as a whole. This, indeed, could 
hardly be expected when the varying habit and organisation of the plants constituting 
this widely-diffused family are considered. 


8 A 
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Plantaginacea:. 

This is a small Order, the species of which are very similar in habit. Plantago 
lanceolata and P. media are the only species found on the plots. The species 
generally affect dry places, and are often found by waysides. They are natives almost 
exclusively of temperate regions. 


Plantago lanceolata. 

The common Rib-grass is a perennial, tufted plant, bearing close rosettes of lanceo- 
late leaves, which spread flat on the ground at first, or where there is no impediment ; 
but subsequently they assume a more or less erect direction. The stock is thick, 
strong, descending to a considerable depth, giving oft‘ numerous long, rather fleshy, 
root-fibres. The root- hairs are thin, long, delicate, sometimes consisting of more than 
one cell. It flowers in May, and continues to do so in succession throughout the 
summer. It is protogynous, and generally wind-fertilised ; its seeds are matured 
before the first, and again before the second crops are removed. 

It is a variable plant, and in the Chiswick experiments (Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc., 
vol. iii., 1870, p. 157) numerous self-sown seedlings appeared under the different con- 
ditions of manuring, which presented considerable variations in shape and. colour of 
leaf, pubescence, &c. ; variations which could not be attributed to the immediate 
operation of external conditions, seeing that they appeared in all the boxes indif- 
ferently, and in each box under the same conditions. At Rothamsted, in like manner, 
we have seen a hairy and a glabrous-leaved variety in juxtaposition on the same plot. 
In severe frosts the outermost leaves of the tuft are liable to be injured, the younger 
central ones being unhurt. One consequence of this is, that a hardier plant in 
proximity to it has an immediate advantage, and commences to occupy the space left 
by the dead or decaying foliage, before the growth of the young leaves in spring. 
These latter, from the pressure exerted on them, are made to assume an ascending 
direction. 

The endowments favourable to the Rib-grass are its generally hardy constitution, as 
shown by its general distribution over more than a third of the surface of the globe. 
Its dense, somewhat thick foliage, and its powerful and persistent root-stock also tell 
in its favour. The freedom with which seeds are produced also tends to perpetuate 
the species, even if the individual plants succumbed in the struggle. The following 
table shows the relative degree of prominence of this plant. 
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Table LX. — Relative predominance of Plantogo lanceolata. 






Ptantago lanceolata 





Was First, Second, or Third, 

Yielded 6 per cent, and over, 


among the total MisccllaneoQ, as under. 

to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 


1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


r 2 . . . 


1 


1 






3 . . . 

i 

1 


2 

7*34 

10-73 



Plots - 

4-1 . . 

12 . . . 

2 

1 

1 

1 


2 

5-63 

7 74 

9-66 

8 2.5 




15 . . . 

1 

2 



6*92 


, , 

. . 


L17 . . . 

2 

2 


i 




7-99 

f First . 

3 

4 

0 

2 

1 




TotaW 

Second 

2 

2 

0 

2 

r ^ 

3 

0 

1 

L Third . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

/ 





Plantngo lanceolata was found in the samples from 16 plots in 1862, 14 in 1867, 
14 in 1872, and 16 in 1877 ; in 1862 it came first on three plots, second on two, but 
third on none ; in 1867 it came first on four plots, and second on two ; in 1872 it did 
not come either first, second, or third on any plots, but in 1877 it was again first on 
two, and second on two. 

It yielded more than 5 per cent, to the produce on four plots in 1862, on three in 
1867, on none in 1872, and on only one in 1877. 

The conditions under which it asserted prominence to the degree shown by the table 
are significant. It so occurred on only six plots : the two unmanured ones, the plot 
unmanured for some years after the application of farmyard manure, the plot with 
superphosphate of lime alone, and the two plots with nitrate of soda without mineral 
manure. Four of the six plots were therefore characterised by extremely restricted 
growth of the herbage in general, and the remaining two (nitrate of soda alone), by 
imperfect development and maturation. 

Even with the nitrate of soda and mineral manure together, the more vigorous growth 
induced in its associates was adverse to this plant. 

With ammonia-salts, both with and without mineral manures, it was very much 
reduced, and in many cases banished — at least to such an extent as not to appear in 
the samples. 

Upon the whole, then, this plant has decreased, or even disappeared entirely, on all 
plots where there was general luxuriance ; and whether from direct action of the 
manure, or from competition, it has suffered much more under the influence of ammonia- 
salts than under that of nitrate of soda. The results of the observations at Chiswick 
(see Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc., vol iii., 1873, p. 144) would seem to show that the action of 
ammonia was directly adverse to the plant, whereas that of nitrate of soda was not so. 

8 A 2 
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The general result would then appear to be due, partly to the direct effect of manures, 
and partly to association. In any case the plant seems to be steadily declining, and it 
is, at any rate, satisfactory to know that it may be eliminated by encouraging the 
growth of more valuable species. 

Plantago media, a weed of dry lime-stone districts, was not found in any of the 
samples, and was only observed on one occasion, viz. : on plot 4-1 in 1867. 

POLYQONACE^. 

The Docks and Sorrels are the only representatives on the plots of this Order whose 
members are so readily recognised by their “ ochreate ” stipules and floral characteris- 
tics. The herbaceous species are most abundant in temperate regions, extending to 
the arctic regions on the one hand, and into sub-tropical countries on the other. A few, 
and these of arborescent habit, occur in tropical and sub-tropical America. It would 
seem, then, on the whole, that these plants can adapt themselves to almost any climatal 
condition except the excessive heat and moisture of the tropics. 


Rumex Acetosa. 

The Common Sorrel is a perennial, with a thick, somewhat woody, much branched 
rhizome, giving off stout, yellowish, relatively little branched, but deeply penetrating 
roots, often forming a dense mass of fine fibres, but destitute of root-hairs. The flowers 
are dioecious, the males on one plant, the females on another. It would be interesting 
to observe whether any, and if so what, differences exist on the several plots, or in 
different seasons, in the relative abundance of male or female plants. It flowers in 
May, and continues to do so throughout the summer, producing seed abundantly. On 
the bare places, on almost all the plots, seedlings of this plant were observed in the 
spring of 1875, as also in other years, but less conspicuously. 

The characteristics which are likely to be of advantage to this plant when growing 
in association are its hardiness, robust habit, deep and free-rooting, ample storage of 
water and nutritive matters in its root-stock, and its abundant production of seed. 

The following table shows the relative degree of prominence of this plant. 
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Table LXI. — Relative predominance of Rumex Acctom. 



Rumex Acetom 


Was First, Second, or Third, 

Yieliicd 5 per cent, and over, 
to the total Mixed Herbage, oa under. 


among the total Miscellaneos, as under. 


1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 


r 1 . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

G09 

5-74 

9-29 

10-49 


2 . . . 

1 

2 

2 

3 

12-44 


, , 



4-1 . . 

3 

2 


3 


5-47 


, , 


4-2 . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13-39 

8-42 

G-85 

, , 


5 . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

915 

15-94 

7-13 

. , 


G . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12-11 

24-27 

7-51 

7-66 


7 . . . 

1 

2 


1 


8 88 


667 


a . . . 

1 

1 

3 

1 


7-86 


5-84 


0 . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5-40 

10-89 


, , 


10 . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10-38 

12-Gl 


5 99 

Plots - 

11-1 . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7-02 



, , 


11-2 . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 






12 . . . 

2 

3 

2 

, . 




, , 


13 . . . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5-48 

, , 


6-84 


14 . . . 

1 

3 

2 

2 

6-8vS 

, , 


, , 


15 . , . 

2 

1 

. . 

1 

604 1 

7-34 


5-79 


IG . . 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5-4G . 

5 ’(32 


, , 


17 . . . 

3 

1 

. . 



7-53 


, , 


18 . . . 

— 

1 

, , 

1 

— 

24-33 


, , 


19 . . . 

— 

— 

. , 

2 

— 

— 


, , 


..20 . . . 

— , 

— 


3 


— . 



r First . . 

14 

13 

9 

14 





Total < 

Second . 

2 

4 

3 

2 


13 

4 

7 

1 

^ Third . . 

2 

2 

2 

3 

/ 

1 

• 





Evidences of the existence of this plant were found in the samples taken from all 
the plots (19) in 1862, from all (20) in 1867, from all (22) in 1872, and from all (22) 
in 1877, that is, on every plot in each separation-year. In 1862 it was first in 
percentage among the total miscellaneous herbage on fourteen plots, second on two 
plots, and third also on two ; in other words, it was either first, second, or third on 
eighteen out of nineteen plots in that year. In 1 867 it was first on thirteen plots, 
second on four, and third on two, or so far prominent on 19 out of 20 plots. In 1872 
it was first on nine plots, second on three, and third on two, or first, second, or third 
on only 14 out of 20. Lastly, in 1877 it was first on fourteen plots, second on two, 
and third on three, or again very prominent on 19 out of 22 plots. 

It yielded more than 5 per cent, of the total produce on 12 plots in 1862, on 13 in 
1867, on four only in 1872, and on seven in 1877. 

The only plots upon which it did not come first in one or more of the four years 
were the two unmanured plots, and plot 4-1 with superphosphate of lime alone. It 
was in 1867 that it acquired its greatest predominance, and both in that year and in 
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the others it was on the plots manured with ammonia-salts that .it contributed the 
largest proportion of the total miscellaneous herbage. On two ammonia plots in 1867 
it contributed nearly a fourth of the whole produce, and on several others a very large 
amount. But it yielded less where the combination of mineral manures with the 
ammonia-salts was such as to favour the luxuriance and maturation of the grasses. 
With nitrate of soda the produce of this plant was much less than with ammonia-salts, 
and especially when mineral manures were used in conjunction with the nitrate. 

It is obvious that the Rximex Acetosa is a gross feeder, and that it is favoured by 
ammonia-salts rather than by nitrate, but that it is restricted in development when 
the conditions of manuring are favourable to the luxuriant growth of the grasses. It 
has, disregarding some exceptions, yielded less to the produce in recent years than 
formerly. It continues to find its most favourable conditions on the ammonia plots, 
particularly when they are used in conjunction with minerals. It also exists to a 
large extent on the nitrate plots. Its most prominent associates among the grasses are 
—Festuca ovina, Dactylis glomerata, Poa trivialis, IIolcus lanatus, Avena puhescens, 
A. Jlavescens, and Protiuts mollis. Among Leguminosse, its most conspicuous associate 
has been Lathyrvs 2>Tateiisis ; and among the Miscellane®, Achillea Millefolium, 

It would seem that this objectionable weed is by no means so readily displaced by 
high manuring, and the competition consequent on it, as the Plantago and some others ; 
for it flourishes under the influence of ammonia-salts, and it is only when these are 
associated with a liberal admixture of mineral constituents that the grasses seem to 
have the power of overcoming it 

Rumex crispus. — The curled Dock, like its congeners, has a thick, almost woody, 
root-stock, which descends into the ground, and, while thus securing a position and a 
hold, stores up nutriment and water in its tissues, which give it a great advantage in 
the battle of life. It is, however, not found in any quantity on the plots. It was 
observed on two plots in 1867, on two in 1872, and on two in 1877 ; but it was only 
once found in a sample, viz. : in that from plot 14, in 1877, 

Rumex ohtusifolius has almost the same habit as the preceding, from which it differs 
mainly in the leaves. It was observed on one plot in 1867, on one in 1872, and on 
one in 1877, but was never found in any of the samples. 

Of the three species above mentioned, Rumex Acetosa is more especially a moist 
pasture plant, growing in association with other plants ; while the Docks are more 
particidarly plants of waste places, waysides, and arable land, growing in masses where 
other plants less robust in character do not find the conditions suitable for their 
well-doing. 

JUNCAUfiAil. 

The species of this Order are distributed throughout the world, the true Bushes 
(Juncus) being found chiefly in wet, marshy places, and having relatively small 
development of their leaves ; while the Woodrushes (Luzula) generally occur in drier 
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localities, and have broader and more grass-like foliage. The latter genus alone is 
represented on the plots. 

Lvznla campesti’is. 

The field Woodrush is a small tufted perennial, with a creeping root-stock, some- 
times giving off offsets. The true roots are fine, and do not penetrate deeply. The 
leaves are linear and grass-like. It flowers in early spring, is protogynous, is wind- 
fertilised, and produces abundance of seed, which sheds before mowing. 

Although nowhere forming a very pi'ominent feature of the vegetation, it is one of 
the most widely distributed plants known, being found in the northern hemisphere 
from the Arctic regions to the Mediterranean ; in America, from Canada to South 
Carolina ; as well as in Austi-alia, New Zealand, and the Cape of Good Hope. Any 
climate, therefore, except an extremely hot or dry one, will suit the plant. It seems 
to be equally indifferent to the nature of the soil ; but in this country it is usually 
found in association with grasses, &c., in pastures and meadows. The circumstances 
that would seem to favour it in its struggle with other denizens of meadow land are 
the same as those which enable it to exist over so wide a geographical area. Its 
hardiness, creeping root-stock, and abundance of seed, all give it an advantage ; though 
only once has it been found to take the most prominent place among miscellaneous 
plants, and then on the unmanured plot. 


Table LXII. — Relative predominance of Luzula camp'Stris. 


Lnzula cdJnpcstriff 


Was Fiwt, Second, or Third, jj Yielded 6 per cent, and over, 

among the total Miscellancaj, os under i; to the total Mixed Herbage, as under. 
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. . 
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; 1862. 
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1 
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Total < 
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0 

1 

3 
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,< 0 

0 

0 
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^ Third . . 

2 

0 

2 
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|l 





It was found in the samples from 16 out of 19 plots in 1862, from all (20) in 1867, 
from 19 out of 22 in 1872, and from 18 out of 22 in 1877, but it was observed on one 
more in that year. 
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In 1662 it came neither first nor second among miscellaneous plants on any plot, but 
was third on two. In 1867 it was second on one ; in 1872 it was first on one, second 
on three, and third on two; in 1877 it was neither first nor second on any plot, and 
third only on one. But notwithstanding this apparent predominance on several 
occasions, it in no case contributed 5 per cent, to the total produce. 

Its highest percentages were on the plots without manure, with superphosphate of 
lime alone, and with the mixed mineral manure, excluding potass. On these plots it, 
for the most part, increased in amount up to the third separation-year, but afterwards 
diminished. It was almost excluded from all the ammonia plots, especially where 
the manuring was highest. With nitrate of soda alone it fared better than with 
ammonia-salts alone, hut with nitrate of soda and mineral manure together it speedily 
became reduced to an insignificant amount. Of recent years it has been most abundant 
on the unmanured plots, and on the plot with superphosphate of lime only. 

Thus this plant fortunately only becomes at all prominent under poor conditions of 
manuring, and restricted growth of the herbage generally. 

We now return to the consideration of those Orders no member of which has 
attained such a degree of prominence as to come first, second, or third among the 
miscellaneous plants, or to yield 5 per cent, of the total produce. 

CHUCIFEnAS. 

The only representative of this well marked and important family is Cardamine 
pratensis, a plant usually found in damp, rich meadows, and sometimes in great pro- 
fusion, but which has only been observed on two of the experimental plots, and only 
in the third separation-year. That it does not occur more frequently, and in greater 
quantity, is probably due to the good natural drainage afforded by the chalk a few feet 
below the surface. 

IIypeeicacea:. 

Ilt/pericvm jy^fovatum is the only member of this group foxmd on the plots. It 
has only been found in the samples from the plot receiving the smaller quantity of 
nitrate of soda alone, then only in two of the four separation-years, and in each case 
in very insignificant amount. 

Bosace^. 

Tho species of this Order, though so numerous and so widely diffused, do not, as a 
rule, contribute in any very marked proportion to the herbage of pasture land in this 
country. The following species have been observed on the experimental plots : — 

Potentilla reptans . — This plant was found in six samples in 1862, in six in 1867, in 
nine in 1872, and in 10 in 1877, but it was observed on 16 plots in that year. In only 
one case did it contribute O’ 25 per cent, to the produce ; in only two 0*1, and in all the 
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rest extremely small amounts. It was most frequent on the unraanured plots ; but it 
gave the largest amount with nitrate of soda alone. From its creeping habit it might 
have been expected to take a n\ore prominent position. 

Potentillu Fragariastrum was found in only one sample in 1867, one in 1872, and 
one in 1877, in each case from the unmanured plot. It is not a characteristic pastui'e 
plant. 

Alchemilla vulgaris did not come into any sample, was only observed on one of the 
immanured plots (3), and there only in the fourth separation- year. Nevertheless, it is 
not uncommon in the adjoining pastures. 

Agrimonia Eupatoria occurred in the samples from two plots in 1862, four in 1867, 
five in 1872, and four in 1877, but it was observed on six in that year. Excepting 
twice in very small amount on one of the nitrate plots, it was only found on the 
unmanured plots, or on those supplied with a partial mineral manure ; in every case 
in insignificant quantity. 

Potenum Sanguisorba was found in one sample in 1862, and in two in 1867, 1872, 
and 1877 respectively. The only plots on which it was thus found were one of the 
unmanured, and the adjacent one with superphosphate of lime alone. On the latter 
it rather diminished in amount, while on the immanured plot it increased, but not to 
such an extent as to contribute in the last separation-year as much as 1 per cent, of 
the produce. 

Spiraea Ulmaria occurred in the samples from one plot in 1862, two in 1867, three 
in 1872, and six in 1877. It has not occurred on either of the unmanured plots, and 
has maintained its position the best on plot 7 (with the mixed mineral manure 
including potass). It has not been found on any of the nitrate plots, or on either 
of those with the highest quantity of ammonia-salts ; and on the others where it 
occurred it has declined to an insignificant amount. In no ca.se lias it reached ^ a 
.per cent, of the produce, and it has been generally represented by less than 0‘1 
per cent. 

Rubiacete. 

With the exception of some species of Galium, the members of this Order are not 
characteristic of pastures. 

Galium verum occurred in five samples in 1862, but was observed on 14 plots; 
in eight samples in 1867, and was again observed on 14 plots ; in 10 samples in 1872, 
and observed on 15 plots ; and in 14 in 1877, but it was observed on 19 plots. It was 
present in very small quantity, or not at all, on the unmanured plots, scarcely at all on 
the plots with the purely mineral manure, but it was in larger amount, and sometimes 
increased, where ammonia-salts were used, either alone or with deficient mineral 
manuring. But where the ammonia-salts were combined with full mineral manuring 
it was practically banished. Its highest yield was 2'4 per cent, with ammonia-salts 
alone in the third separation-year ; and it twice yielded more than 1 per cent, on the 
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plot with the larger amount of nitrate of soda alone. In all other cases it jrielded 
under, and in most very umch under, 1 per cent. 

Galium Aparine was much less frequent than G. venim. It was found in only one 
sample in 1862, in none in 1867, in two in 1872, and in seven in 1877. The amount 
in which it occurred was in all bases insignificant. On none of the plots highly 
manured with both nitrogen and mineral constituents did it occur at all ; but, never- 
theless, it did so more frequently with than without nitrogenous manure. The plant, 
by reason of its rampant growth, hooked prickles, and great facilities for diffusion by 
means of its bur-like seed-vessels, would seem to be well fitted for the struggle with 
its associates. It is clear, however, that it has no chance against thorn except under 
conditions unfavourable to their growth. 

Dipsacea!. 

Few of the species of this small Order are pasture plants. 

Scalnosa arvemis is the only one that has been met with on the plots. It is a 
coarse, strong-growing perennial, with a stout root-stock. It occurred in the samples 
taken from seven plots in 1862, five in 1867 (but was observed on one more), 10 in 
1872, and 11 in 1877. It was genenilly found on the unmanured plots, but in very 
insignificunt amount. It was absent, or very nearly so, wherever there was liberal 
nitrogenous and mineral manuring, but it reached as much as 0 3 per cent, with the 
smaller quantity of nitrate of soda alone ; and it reached its highest percentage on the 
plot with ammonui-salts alone, where in 1862 it yielded 0'03 per cent., in 1867 0*28, 
in 1872 ()’62, and in 1877 r67 per cent. 

Sorophulauiacea:. 

The only representatives of this large family found on the plots are two species of 
Veronica. None of the parasitic species of Rhinanihus, Bartsia, or Melampyrnim 
occur, though they are not wanting in the neighbourhood. 

Veronica Chammirys occurred in 13 samples in 1862, and was observed on 14 plots ; 
in 14 samples in 1867, and was observed on 1.5 plots; in 14 samples in 1872, and 13 
in 1877 ; but in both these years it was observed on 16 plots. It was scarcely repre- 
sented at all on the ammonia plots, but was slightly more so on the nitrate plots. It 
occurred in largest quantity on the plots without manure after farmyard manure, 
without manure from the commencement, and with purely mineral manure. It only 
exceeded 1 per cent, of the produce on the plot which had previously received ftirm- 
yard manure, and was afterwards left unmanured. As the foregoing statements will 
sliow, this plant occurred pretty frequently on the plots, notwithstanding its weak 
and humble growth, and it was sometimes plentiful among the bottom herbage, its 
creeping habit enabling it to co-exist with the grasses. 
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Veronica serpyllifolia wjis observed on one plot only in 1867 and in 1872, and was 
found in two samples in 1877, and then only in small fractional proportion ; otherwise 
not at all. The plots on which it thus occurred were 3, 4-1, 15, and 17 ; that is, 
without manure, with superphosphate alone, with mineral manure after nitrate, and 
with nitrate of soda alone. 


Labiat^e. 

This large and well-characterised Order contributes but few species to the Hotham- 
sted pastures, and the proportion in which they occur is but trifling. 

P'i'unella vulgaris has procumbent or trailing stems, and from its hardiness, 
exceedingly wide geographical distribution, and frequency of occurrence in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, might have been expected to form a more prominent constituent 
of the herbage of the plots than it does. It wiis found in three samples in 1862, in 
six in 1867, in six in 1872, and in seven in 1877. In the hist-named year it was also 
observed during growth on 12 of the plots. It was met with in each separation -year 
in the samples from the uninanured and the superphosphate plots ; though in no case 
did it contribute 0‘1 per cent, to the herbage. Its amount in any other sample.s 
was quite insignificant. 

Thymus Serpyllum, the common Wild Thyme, from its perennial duration, hard, 
wiry, procumbent, and much-branched stems, and dense habit, might have been 
expected to occur more frequently on the plots, particularly as it is not uncommoi\ in 
the neighbourhood. It was found only in two samples, those from the unmanured 
plots, in the fourth separation-year (1877). 

Ajuga reptans, the common Bugle, is a pasture plant, occurring throughout the 
whole of Europe and temperate Asia. Its stock produces somewhat fleshy, relatively 
unbranched root-fibres, and dense tufts of leaves, from amid which creeping oflsets 
are given off, which root at the nodes, and form distinct plants. It was found in 
three samples in 1862, in five in 1867, in seven in 1872, in 10 in 1877, and was 
observed on one other plot in that year. It occurred most frequently in the samples 
from the unmanured plots, from the plot with superphosphate of lime, and from that 
with the smaller quantity of nitrate of soda. In the samples from the last-named 
plot it reached its highest percentage ; but, like the Prunella, it never contributed as 
much as 0*1 to the total herbage. 

All three of the above-mentioned Labiates possess in their organisation and 
constitutional characters attributes which would lead us to expect to meet with 
them in larger proportions on the experimental plots ; but it is evident they cannot 
surmount the opposition offered by other plants, when these are stimulated by conditions 
of high manuring. 


s B 2 
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Pkimulacea:. 

Primula veris, the common Cowslip, is the only member of this family found on the 
plots, and it is so only in small quantities. It was found in four samples in 1862 (but 
observed on six plots) ; in two samples in 1867 (and observed on six plots) ; in one 
sample only in 1872 ; and in six in 1877 (but observed on eight plots). It was most 
frequent on the unmanured and the mineral manured plots; but in all cases it 
yielded an extremely small quantity, and it was all but absent from all plots receiving 
nitrogenous manure. 

OllCHtDACE^. 

Orchis Mono is the only species of this family obseiwed on the plots. It was 
present on three in 1862, on none in 1867, on one in 1872, and on one in 1877, these 
being the unmanured, and one of the mineral manm'ed plots ; but it was never in 
sufficient quantity to be represented in the samples. 

lilLIAOEA;. 

Three species represent this Order, viz.: Scilla nutans, Fritillaria Meleayris, and 
Ornithogalum umhellatum. 

Scilla nutans, the Blue Bell or Wild Hyacinth, was found in one sample in 1862, 
in none in 1867, in three in 1872, and in six in 1877. It occurred on plots very 
^'ariously manured, but in no case exceeded O'Ol per cent, of the total herbage. 

Fritillaria Mdeayris has not been met with in any of the samples, but a few plants 
were observed on two plots in 1867, on one in 1872, and on one in 1877 ; in each year 
on the plot with the smaller quantity of nitrate of soda alone. The plant occurs with 
some frequency in the Park, under some elm-trees at a little distance from the plots, 
but appears to have quite disappeared from the plots of late years. 

Ornithogalum umhellatum was found in extremely small amount in one sample (from 
plot 9) in 1872, but has otherwise not been observed on the plots. 

All three of these Liliacece are bulbous plants, flowering early, and are not of a 
character to be represented in the samples, even in the small proportion in which they 
exist in the growing herbage. The organisation of the bulbs is such as to provide for 
reproduction independently of the seed, and thus it not unfrequently happens that 
the plants persist for some years, forming new bulbs and leaves each season, but not 
producing flower. The same holds good in the case of the Orchids. The profusion of 
Blue Bells in woods and shady places probably arises from the circumstance that they 
are enabled to grow and maintain themselves xmder conditions in which other plants 
cannot so well do so. 
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Cyperacea:. 

The Sedges are well nigh as widely distributed as the Grasses ; but they are more 
especially plants of wet places. The contrast between the plants of the two Orders 
is very interesting, but the experimental plots alford but little opportunity for 
illustrating it, inasmuch as there is only one of the Order met with on them, viz. : — 
Carex prmox, which is a slow-growing, tufted, early-flowering Sedge, with creeping 
root-stock, giving off fibrous roots. It is very generally diftused in meadows, even on 
those which are relatively dry. It was found in 12 samples in 1862, in 13 in 1867, 
in 16 in 1872, and in Id in 1877. It was most frequent on the unmanured plots and 
on those with purely mineral manures. It was all but absent from the ammonia plots ; 
but it was more general on the nitrate plots. It yielded by far the largest quantity to 
the herbage on the unmanured plots. In only two cases, however, did it contribute 
more than 1 per cent, to the produce. 


FlLlCES. 

Ophioglosmm mlgatum, the Adder’s Tongue Fern, is the only representative of this 
order which has been met with on the plots. It is a low-growing species, with a small, 
perennial, creeping root-stock, throwing up a single ovate leaf, which is apt to escape 
observation amid the more luxuriant herbage, and even if it be not withered before the 
grass is cut, is of such lowly stature as not often to come into the samples. It was 
found in four samples in 1862, in none in 1867 or 1872, and in one only in 1877. Its 
presence was, however, noted on four plots in 1867, on four in 1872, and on three in 
1877. Its amount in every instance was so small as to require no further comment. 


Musci. 

Three species of Hypnum — H, squarrosum, H. nitahulum, and U. hians — occur on 
the plots. One or other of these was found in 10 samples in 1862, in eight in 1867, in 
15 in 1872, and in 20 in 1877. They were by far the most frequent on the unmanured 
plots, and on those receiving mineral manure alone. They were scarcely represented 
at all on the ammonia plots, but were more general on the niti'ate plots. In only two 
cases did the amount reach or exceed 0*1 per cent., and these were on the plots without 
manure and with superphosphate of lime alone. In aU others the quantity was 
extremely insignificant. The evidence is, that their presence in the mixed herbage is 
more directly dependent upon the amoimt of water at command, and on the absence 
of luxuriance of their associates, than on manurial conditions specially favourable to 
themselves. 
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The Botany of each separate plot, in each Season of Complete Separation. 

Thus far we have described the arrangement of the experiments, the mode of 
experimenting, and the characters of the seasons preparatory to and during the periods 
of growth of the four crops selected for complete botanical separation ; we have given 
a complete list of all the plants, either found in the samples or observed growing on 
any one of the whole series of 20 (or more) plots; we have called attention to the 
general prevalence of certain plants, and to the characters, structural or physiological, 
above-ground or under-ground, which may be supposed to influence the results of 
the struggle, when numerous species are growing in association, and when conditions 
are provided which unequally affect the activity of growth of the different components 
of the mixed herbage. Finally, the actual or relative characteristics of growth of each 
species found in the samples, or observed on the plots, have been briefly described ; 
and it has been pointed out, under what conditions of manuring each has maintamed 
or improved its position, or has succumbed in the combat with its associates under the 
more active competition which has been induced. 

It remains to describe the botanical composition of the collective herbage of each 
of the difterently manured plots, in each of the four seasons of botanical separation ; to 
direct attention to the changes in the flora, from one separation-year to another, under 
the different conditions ; and to consider the character of the changes — whether 
apparently progressive and regular, and probably due almost exclusively to the con- 
ditions induced by exhaustion or by manuring ; or whether they are probably 
materially influenced by the characters of the seasons to which the associated species 
have been exposed. 

It is obviously essential, as a means of discriminating between the results primarily 
due to the conditions of manuring, and those greatly dependent on the characters of 
the seasons of growth, to bear in mind what were those character, and what was the 
nature of their influence in determining to luxuriance or to maturation, and so on. It 
will be desirable, therefore, as a preliminary to the discussion which is now to follow, 
veiy briefly to summarise in this place the climatal characters of the different seasons, 
referring for more detail to the fuller consideration of the subject at pp. 1188-1206. 

First season of separation, 1862, — This, the first season of complete botanical 
separation, was the seventh in the course of the experiments. Dependent on previous 
conditions, there were full average second crops in 1861. The autumn and winter of 
1861-2 were warmer and drier than usual, excepting November, which was cold and 
wet. In 1862 the grass-growing months were wetter than the average, and also 
warmer, excepting June, which was wet and cold, protracting growth, but not maturing. 
The experimental crops were generally considerably over the average. The climatal 
conditions were favourable to the prominence of the grasses, especially of the freer- 
growing ones, also of free-growing weeds, and especially Runiex Acetosa, Conopodium 
deiimlatim, and Achillea Millefolium. The herbage was characterised by abundance 
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of foliage, dense undergrowth, backwardness, and little tendency to form stem, or to 
flower and seed. 

Second season of separation, 1867. — In 1866 both the first and second crops were 
over average, and the second were cut and left on the ground. The autumn, winter, 
and spring of 1866-7 were very changeable, and growth was much checked. June, 
the maturing period, was again changeable ; upon the whole drier, but not so warm 
as usual. With very varying climatal conditions, there was great irregularity in the 
character of growth of the different plants, and with the different manures. Without 
manure, and with deficient manuring, there was more than average produce ; with 
mineral manure and ammonia-salts together there was a considerable' deficiency ; and 
with mineral manure and nitrate of soda a considerable excess. With the nitrate the 
excess was almost all gramineous, and the most forward grasses produced much stem, 
under the influence of the dry, though not warm, weather of June. With deficient 
manuring, and with ammonia-salts alone, there was, on the other hand, restricted 
growth of the grasses, but miscellaneous plants were unusually abundant. Upon the 
whole, the different grasses were very differently affected ; Leguminosm were generally 
deficient ; miscellaneous plants were in excess ; and, excepting with the nitrate, the 
growth was much more characteristically leafy than stemmy. 

Third season of separation, 1872. — The characters of the seasons intermediate 
between the separation -year of 1867 and that of 1872 undoubtedly exercised con- 
siderable influence on the struggle from year to year. The first of the four inter- 
mediate years gave very heavy produce, characterised by great stemminess and 
maturity ; the second, again, gave very heavy produce, but characterised by great 
luxuriance and leafy growth ; the third yielded the smallest crop of the whole series, 
prematurely ripened ; the fourth was one of variable characters, giving more than 
average amounts of produce, with great unevenness of development of the plants. It 
is obvious that these various conditions were calculated to influence the character and 
results of the struggle in very various ways ; and, in the facts adduced, we have 
illustrated in a striking manner how greatly the question is complicated by the 
element of season. 

The season of 1872 itself was extremely changeable ; favourable for fair luxuriance, 
but of very varying tendency to stem and seed formation, and to maturation, according 
to the already established character of the herbage, and to the conditions of manuring 
supplied. There was generally less than average produce with deficient, and more 
than average with high, manuring. By virtue of the characters of the four preceding 
seasons, and especially of the two years of heat and drought, 1868 and 1870, the 
distribution of plants had become considerably modified. With deficient manuring 
Festuca ovina especially, but Agrostis vulgaris also, had much increased. With more 
liberal manuring, when the nitrogen was supplied as ammonia, Dactylis glamerata and 
Poa pratensis, and when as nitrate, Bromus mollis and Poa trivialis had become more 
prominent. The season of 1872 was favourable for superficially feeding Leguminosaj 
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where the manures were appropriate. Miscellaneous plants had been generally 
reduced ; but Rtimex Acetosa had maintained its position, Achillea Millefolium, had 
considerably increased, and Conopodium denudatum was also prominent. 

To conclude, — with considerably modified floras, induced by recent seasons of 
luxuriance, or of drought, or of both, and with very variable climatal conditions in the 
season of separation itself, for the most part more favourable for luxuriance, than 
maturation, and the ripening period both late and much broken, there were very 
variable characteristics of produce on the differently manured plots. 

Fourth season of separation, 1877. — In the first crops of 1873 the grasses were 
dwarfish, with little stem and thin undergrowth ; some strong weeds — such as Rumex 
Acetosa, Centaurea nigra, and Achillea Millefolium — were luxuriant, but Leguminosse 
were less prominent than usual. There was fairly dense aftergrowth yielding two 
cuttings, which were spread on the respective plots. Festuca ovina contributed a 
large proportion of the dense undergrowth. 

The winter and early spring of 1873-4 were warmer but drier than usual, and 
vegetation was very backward. With continued drought and low temperatures the 
herbage was materially damaged, yielding stunted and injured crops. There was 
comparatively little aftergrowth, excepting with high manuring ; second and third 
crops were, however, cut, and spread on the respective plots. 

In the winter and early spring of 1874-5 the weather was very variable ; but there 
was an excess of rain, and there were higher than average temperatures in May and 
June. The produce was generally below, but with high manures it was above average. 
Agrostis vulgaris and l*oa trivialis were very pronninent ; and the dense, leafy growth 
of the grasses kept bjick the leguminous and miscellaneous species. The compara- 
tively meagre first growth was followed by great luxuriance of free-growing species, 
such as, according to the plot, Dactylis glomerata. Arena elatior, and Bromus mollis. 
Leguminous and miscellaneous plants were also prominent and prolific. The second 
cuttings were much heavier than usual, and they were, for the first time, removed 
from the land and weighed — a procedure obviously affecting the condition of the land, 
and at the same time introducing a new element into the struggle among the 
components of the mixed herbage. 

The winter and early spring of 1875-6, and the usual growing period, were variable 
and unseasonable, yielding backward, scanty, and thin crops, excepting with the 
highest manuring, where a few free-growing grasses were luxuriant. Leguminofls and 
miscellaneous species were deficient. The autumn was wet, but variable as to 
temperature, and the second growth of the grasses was accordingly patchy, but with a 
good deal of leafy bottom ; whilst both leguminous and miscellaneous species were 
deficient. Owing to the wetness and coldness of the weather, the second crops could 
not be weighed and removed, but were cut and spread on the respective plots. 

In 1877, the year of botanical separation itself, grass gave great eaaly promise, but 
it was much checked by a cold spring, and it remained backward, short, and benty, 
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with little undergrowth, until, with warm weather in June, the herbage thickened 
surprisingly, yielding, eventually, more than average produce, especially on the highly- 
manured plots, where free-growing grass prevailed. There was, however, considerable 
irregularity of development, excepting with the nitrate of soda. 

Thus, between the third and fourth separation-years, 1872 and 1877, there were 
several seasons of more or leSvS ungenial weather for the growth of first crops, which 
were only average or under average ; and those of the second year were both under 
average and much damaged by the dryness and coldness of the growing period. The 
second crops of the period were, however, over average, and those of the third inter- 
mediate season (1875) were not only very heavy, but were removed from the land. 
Finally, the year of separation itself was one of early promise, then checked growth, 
but eventually luxuriant and heavy produce, with, however, very uneven development 
on the different plots. The general result was an increased proportion of gramineous 
herbage, especially of the freer-growing grasses, where there was liberal manuring. 

1. Without manure ; Plots 3 and 12. 

Before describing in detail the botany of the manured plots, it is essential to study 
carefully that of the unmanured plots 3 and 12, both separately and comparatively. 
We shall thus gain an idea of the natural vegetation of the experimental area. By 
comparing the composition of the herbage on one plot with that on the other, we shall 
be able to form an approximate estimate of the range and the limits of variation on 
ostensibly duplicate areas ; and by comparing the results of one year with those of 
another, we shall learn something of the character of the changes induced by variations 
of season, by the constant competition and struggle, and by progressive exhaustion, 
irrespectively of the influence of manure. Further, we shall acquire standards with 
which to compare the results obtained on the manured plots. 

The following Tables LXIII. and LXIV., pp. 1294, 12!J5, give a complete numerical 
record of the botany of the two unmanured plots, in each of the four separation-years. 
In Table LXIII. is given the number of species found in the samples, grouped as 

Graminese,'^ ‘‘Leguminosm,^’ and Other Oi'ders” (all the miscellaneous species being 
arranged under this heading) ; in it the percentage of each species in the total mixed 
herbage is also recorded. In Table LXIV. the actual quantity of each species, in lbs. 
per acre, is given. The mean results for each plot over the four years, as well as the 
difference between the one plot and the other, are also shown. 
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^ Table LXIII. — Number of Species, and Proportion per Cent, (by weight) of each 
Species, Without Manure; Plots 3 and 12. 



Plot 8. 

j Plot 12. 

{ Mean of 1862, 1867, 
j 1672, 1877. 

18Ci. 

1807. 

1872. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

187-4. 

1877. 

Plot 8. 

Plot 12. 

Plots 8 
and 12. 

Number op Species. 

Grurniil a) 

lu 

16 

17 

17 

16 

16 

17 

16 


16 

17 

].,«guiiilno8fB . . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Other Orders 

28 

24 

28 

31 

24 

80 

29 

31 

1 28 

29 

28 

Total 

60 

43 

49 

62 

44 

60 

60 

61 

' 49 

49 

49 

Graminile; Per Cent. 


f Anthoxanthum oduratum . . . 

4-28 

8 66 

6 20 

6 12 

4*09 

7-66 

6 67 

6*47 

6*81 

6 97 

6*89 


Alopeeurus pratensis 

4‘4<J 

6*82 

0*62 

0*30 

3*12 

2*62 

2-74 

0 96 

2*78 

2*86 

2-67 


Phlcum pratenso 

0*01 

• •• 





... 

• •• 

0*01 

... 

0 01 


Agrustia vulgaris 

11*36 

8*63 

16 14 

13 ‘28 

9*43 

5 66 

11 13 

13*29 

12-36 

9*60 

IjO 98 


Alru cflBiipito«a ... .... 

0*01 

... 

0 01 

0 04 


... 

0 01 

... 

0-01 

0*01 

,0-61 


Ilolcus lunatus 

0 04 

7 97 

3*60 

12*55 

4 63 

6 67 

8-81 

10*12 

7 29 

6 03 

;6*66 


Avena elatior 

0*07 

0 21 

0*13 

0*05 

0*78 

0 67 

1-84 

0*76 

0*11 

1-01 

0J6 


Avena pubescens 

9*66 

3*07 

8 56 

2*69 

9*87 

6 64 

4 86 

2 87 

4 74 

6*81 

' f*28 


Avena flavesceni ....... 

2*37 

1 86 

3 49 

1 08 

2*26 

1 76 

2 88 

0 66 

2 20 

1 74 

1*97 

Oraminen . . • 

Foa pratenaii 

0*29 

0 17 

0 09 

0*07 

0 72 

0*68 

0-72 

0*27 

0*18 

0*60 

0*87 

Poa trivialis 

1*64 

1*17 

0*60 

0*63 

2 68 

1*98 

0 81 

0*80 

0*99 

1-68 

1*28 


Brisa media. ........ 

1*89 

0*68 

6*40 

7*25 

1*87 

1 66 

4-2*2 

8 72 

4-06 

2*74 

8*40 


DaLtylis glomcrata 

1*76 

1-74 

0 90 

0*70 

2*82 

8*19 

1-90 

2 64 

1-27 

2*64 

1*96 


CynuKurus criftatus 

0*17 

0*13 

1*11 

0*98 

0-49 

0*43 

0-96 

0 44 

0 69 

0*81 

0*70 


Featuca ovina 

13*30 

16 20 

21 67 

21*89 

7-17 

11*59 

16 05 , 

, 20 88 

18*01 

13*92 

16*96 ► 


Fcatuca pratensis 

0*04 


0*01 

0 01 

10 11 

3*94 

2-25 1 

8 27 

0 01 

4-89 

2-46 


le^tuca loUiicca 

... 



0*08 

... 

... 

... 

... 

o-oi 

... 

0-01 


Bromua niollia 

0*13 

0 05 

0*01 

tt. 

0 08 

0 04 

0-Cl 

001 

0*06 

0-04 

0 06 


Lolium perenno . . .... 

6 37 

4 03 

2 87 

4*66 

4*46 

8 09 

1-91 

2*28 

4-83 

2-94 

3-63 


LUndetermined (chiefly QranaiaeoB) . 

7*84 

6*14 

2 96 

... 

8*37 

3*00 

1-84 

... 

4*28 

8-18 

8-70 


Total 

70*61 

66*63 

68 66 

71*16 

72*44 

69*02 

63*70 

68 33 

1 68 99 

66*87 

67-48 1 

LsouMiNOSiE ; Per Cent. 


Trlfolium repens 

0*63 

0*21 

0 38 

0*18 

0 63 

1*65 

MO 

0 03 

0-31 

0*83 

0-67 


'I rifollum pratonse 

4*48 

2 11 

1*68 

2*09 

2-08 

2*87 

1*68 

2 07 

2 69 

2*16 

2-37 

LogumlnoBic . . ^ 

Lotus corniculatus 

1*83 

2 36 

6 94 

3*96 

1*64 

4*26 

6*16 

3*09 

8-52 

8-64 

8-63 


^Lathyrus prutcnais 

1*26 

0 68 

0*98 

2*87 

1*96 

2 01 

2-38 

2-29 

1-8-2 

2*14 

1*73 


Total 

8*10 

6*36 

8*98 

8*64 

6*20 

10*79 

10 17 

7*48 

7*74 

8-66 

8 20 

Other Orders ; Per Cent. 

Ranunculaceaa . 

Ranunculus acris 

0*01 

0*01 

0*07 



0*86 

0-04 

0*09 

0-02 

0-12 

0*07 

Bmiinculus repens et bulbosus . . 

4*88 

2*01 

2*94 

8*46 

2-62 

1*72 

3*22 

6 45 

8-82 

8-60 

8*41 


''Stellaria graminea 

0*01 

0*02 

0-02 

0*02 

0-07 

0*42 

0-00 

0-94 

0-02 

0-68 

0*80 

Caryophyllacea. 

Stellaria Holustea 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

0*01 

... 

0*01 

001 


,,.Cerastlum trivlale 

0*46 

0*37 

0*85 

0*82 

0*39 

1*02 

8*44 

0*81 

0-62 

1-41 

1*01 


''Putentilla reptana 

... 

... 

0*01 

0*01 

0*01 

0*01 

0*01 

0-02 

0-01 

0-01 

0*01 

Eosaceffl . . . 

Potcntilla Fragariaatrum . . • . 



... 

... 

... 

0 01 

0 01 

0-01 

... 

0-01 

0*01 

Agrimonia Rupatorla 

0*01 

... 

0*02 

001 

... 

0*01 

0*01 

... 

001 

0-01 

0*01 


k. Potenum Sanguiaoiba . . . . 


0*21 

0 49 

0 88 


• •• 


*•* 

0-39 

• •• 

0*19 


r Conopodium denudatuin . . . . 

0 97 

2*98 

2*86 

1*90 

1*88 

6-42 

2*17 

2*84 

2-16 

3-00 

2*68 

UmbellifersD . . 

Pimpinella Saxlfrafm 

1*68 

8*44 

0*86 

0*79 

0*99 

1*20 

0*44 

0*49 

1 66 

0-78 

1*21 


.lleracleutn Spondyllum 


... 

0*02 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0-01 

.. 

0*01 


Qaliutn veruni 

tt. 


aaa 


0 01 

0*11 

0*01 

0*01 


0-03 

0*02 

Bubiafieas. . . 

Galium Aparlne 


... 

0*01 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0-01 

... 

0 01 


rCentaurea nigra 

0*81 

0 69 

2*11 

roe 

1*20 

0*94 

8*36 

2*47 

1-02 

1*99 

1*60 


Beilis permnls 

0*01 

0*04 

0*01 

0*02 

... 


... 

0-01 

0-02 

0-01 

0*02 


Achillea Millefolium 

1*53 

1*16 

1*78 

1 99 

1*18 

1 *M 

3*77 

2-81 

1-61 

2*81 

1*96 


Tragopogon pratensls 

0*01 

... 

0-01 

0*01 

0*80 

0*86 

0*83 

o-oi 

0-01 

0*26 

0*18 

CompositGD . . • 

Leontodon hlspidos 

0*06 

0*64 

1*27 

1*32 

0*11 

0*10 

0*18 

0-07 

0-82 

o-io 

0*46 


Leontodon autumnalis . . . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0-01 


o-oi 

0*01 


Taraxacum olBcinale ..... 

0*06 

0*16 

0*18 

0*06 

0*12 

0*18 

0 01 

0-14 

0*10 

0*10 

0*10 


Hicracium PiloaelU 

0*01 

0*01 

0*01 

0*04 

... 

0*01 

0*02 

0*08 

0-02 

0*08 

0*02 


i^Chrysanthcmum Leucanthemum 



... 

0*12 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0*08 

... 

0*01 

Dipsaoeee . . . 

Scabiosa arvensls 

0*01 

... 

0*02 

0*12 

0*08 

0*01 

0*09 

0*06 

0-04 

0 06 

0*04 

PUntagtnacew . 

Flantago lanceolata 

7*34 

10*78 

2*66 

8-16 

7-74 

8*26 

0*41 

1-43 

6-97 

4*46 

6-21 

Scrophulailuceso 

Veronica Chamaedrys 

0*48 

0*32 

0-14 

0*24 

0*89 

0*46 

0-28 

0-87 

0*29 

0-41 

0-86 


'’Prunella vulgaris 

0*01 

0*03 

OOi 

0-09 

0*08 

0*12 

0*01 

0-04 

0 08 

0-06 

0*04 

Labiatse , . , 

Thymus Serpyllum 


... 

... 

0*09 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0-02 

... 

0-01 

< 

^AJuga reptans 

0*01 

0*01 


0*02 

... 

0*02 

0 01 

0-01 

0-01 

0*01 

0-01 

PrimulaceiB . . 

Primula Veris 

0*01 



0*01 

0*08 

0*08 

0*08 

0-08 

0-01 

0-03 

0*02 

Polvgonacew. . 

Rumex Acetosa 

1-40 

1-76 

1*77 

1*87 

8*02 

8*61 

8-62 

2*06 

1-70 

8-06 

2*87 

LilUcee . . . 

Sciila nutans 





0*01 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0-01 

... 

0*01 

Juncaces . . 

Luzula camppstrls ...... 

1*91 

3-61 

8*42 

1*77 

1-14 

2*96 

2*98 

1*60 

2-68 

2-14 

2*41 

Cyperaceae . . 

Carex prsecox 

0*18 

1*02 

0*84 

0*87 

0*81 

1-86 

0-90 

0-68 

0-60 

0-81 

0-71 

Pilicea .... 

Ophioglossum Tulgatum .... 

0*01 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

.*• 

... 


0-01 

... 

0*01 


'Hypnum squarrosum 

0*06 


0*01 

) r 

0*10 


0*07 





Musci . . . . J 

Hypnum rutabolum 

0*01 

U *034 

0*01 

> 0 * 06 ^ 

0*01 

J 0*044 

0*01 

y 0*64 

0*06 

0-20 

0-12 

( 

.Hypnum hians 

0*01 

J 1 

... 

) 1 

0*01 

; 1 

0-0 1 






Total *. . . 

21*29 

29*12 

22*36 

20*81 

1 21*36 

80 ‘li 

26-18 

24-19 

28-27 

26-47 

24*87 

Summart.— Per Cent. 

GramlDeab 

70-61 

66*83 

68-66 

71-16 

72*44 

69-02 

68-70 

68-88 

68-99 

66*87 

67-48 

Leguininosn 

8-10 

6*86 

8-98 

8'64 

6-40 

10-79 

10-17 

7-48 

, 7-74 

8*66 

8*20 

Other Orders 

21-29 

20-12 

24-36 

20-81 

21-86 

80-19 

26-18 

24-13 

j 28-27 

26-47 

24-87 

Total 

100-00 

100 00 

lOO'OO 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

1 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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Table LXIV. — Quantity of eaoh Species, per Acre, in Lbs., Without Manure ; 

Plots 3 and 12. 








Plot 3. 

1 Plot 12. - 

j 

Means of 1862, 1867, 
1872, and 1877. 







1862, 

1867. 

187*2. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877 

Plot 3. 

Plot 12 

Plots S 
and 12. 







Gkamineje 

; Lbs. Per Acre. 







1 Number of Species 

18 

16 

17 

17 

16 

16 . 

17 

16 

17 

16. 

17 


r Anthoxanthum odoratum . 




130-0 

288-5 

85*5 

121*0 

140 0 

233 6 

160*2 

118*6 

166*4 

160 6 

168*6 


Alopeourus pratanala 





137*0 

193-9 

8 6 

7 1 

: 106 8 

79 9 

61*7 

20 8 

86 6 

67-3 

76 9 


Phieum pretense . . . 





03 



... 

1 ... 


t.. 

... 

0-1 


0-1 


Apostis Tulgaria . . . 
Aire cerepitosa .... 





340*7 

287-6 

265 3 

313 9 

! 322 8 

109-2 

250 7 

287 8 

803 4 

267 6 

280-8 






0 8 

... 

0 2 

0 9 



0 2 


0-4 

0 1 

0-8 


Holcus lanatus .... 





153 8 

265 5 

69*2 

296 7 

1 168*6 

169-8 

85 8 

219-1 

193 8 

168-3 

176-1 


Avena elatlor .... 





2-1 

7*0 

2*1 

1*2 

26 7 

20-4 

41*4 

16-4 

8-1 

20-2 

14-6 


Avena pubescens . . . 





294 5 

102*3 

58*4 

6.3*6 

338*8 

171 9 

109 2 

62-1 

129-7 

170*5 

160-1 


Arena flavescem . . . 





72*4 

62*0 

67*4 

26*6 

77*0 

63*6 

63 6 

11-9 

64-3 

49 0 

61-6 

Qramlnes . . 

Poa pratensifl .... 





8 9 

5*7 

1*5 

1*7 

24-6 

20-7 

16 2 

5-8 

4-4 

16 8 

10 6 

Poa trivialis .... 





47*0 

39*0 

8*2 

13*2 

91-7 

68-8 

20-6 

17 3 

26 9 

47*1 

s; 0 


Brlaa media .... 





67*7 

22*7 

108*2 

171*4 

46 7 

60-6 

96 0 

HO 6 

89 2 

68*2 

78-7 


Dactyl is glomerata . . 





53*7 

580 

14*8 

10*6 

1 96 5 

97 2 

43-8 

57*2 

35 8 

73*7 

64-7 


CynoBUi us cristatus . . 





6-2 

4*3 

18 2 

23*2 

1 16-7 

13 1 

21-6 

9*5 

12-7 

15 2 

14-0 


Fcsiuca ovina .... 





406-9 

606*6 

866*2 

617*6 

1 216 6 

3.53 3 

861 6 

462 0 

446 6 

363 I 

399 8 


Fesiuca pratenais . . . 





1 2 

... 

0 2 

0-2 

! 346-1 

120-1 

60-7 

70 8 

0 4 

146*9 

73-0 


Festuca lollacea . . . 





... 

... 


0*7 

' 

f-| 

tti 


0 2 


0*1 


Bromus mollis .... 





4-0 

1-7 

02 


1 2-7 

1-2 

0 2 

0 2 

1-6 

1*1 

1*3 


Ijolium perenne . . 





194-4 

184-3 

89*0 

107*6 

I 162 7 

94-2 

42 0 

49 4 

118-8 

84-6 

101*7 


(..Undetermined (chiefly Gramlnero) 


239*3 

204-6 

48*7 

“ 

1 286-6 

91 4 

30 2 

... 

123 1 

102-0 

112 6 


Total . 0 > . , . 





2165*0 

2183*4 

1 128*8 

1682-0 

' 2490-3 

1798-9 

1484-6 

1479 3 

1787 3 

1798-2 

1792 7 







LEOUMINOSiE 

; Lbs 

Per Acre. 







1 Number of Spedes . 





4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


'Trifolium repens . . . 



, 


16*2 

7 0 

62 

3 1 

18 1 

60 3 

24 8 

0-0 

. 8-1 

23 4 

15-8 

Leguminosaa . , ■' 

TnfoHum pratense . . 





136-7 

70*3 

27 6 

49 4 

71 2 

87 5 

86 6 

44 8 

710 

59 8 

65-4 

Lotus ooniiculatus . . 

, 

, 



66*9 

78*3 

97*7 

93 4 

66 2 

129-8 

116 Z 

66 9 

81 3 

02 3 

86-8 


..I^athyrus prutonsis . 





38-4 

22*7 

16*1 

66*0 

66 8 

61-3 

6-2-4 

49*6 

1 33-3 

67 5 

46-4 


Total 


• 

• 


247*2 

178*3 

147*0 

201*9 

212-3 

828-9 

229-0 

161-9 

! 193-7 

233-0 

213-4 

Other Orders ; Lbs. Per Acre. 

j Number of Species 

28 

24 

28 

31 

24 

80 

29 

31 

28 

29 

28 

Ranunculacen . 

Ranunculus acris . . . 





0-3 

0*3 

1*2 

... 


10 7 

0-9 

2-0 

0-6 

3 4 

1 9 

Ranunculus repens et bulbotus 



148 9 

67*0 

48*3 

81*6 

89-7 

62 4 

72 6 

139-7 

86 4 

88 8 

87 0 


Stvllaria graminea . . 
Stcllaria Holostea . . . 





0-3 

0*7 

0*3 

0*6 

2-4 

12 8 

20-3 

20 4 

0-5 

14 0 

7 2 

Caryopbyllaccm << 





... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0 2 

... 

0 1 

0-1 

^Ceraarium triviale . . 





14 1 

12 2 

14 0 

19 4 

IS 4 

30-8 

77-6 

17-6 

14 9 

34 8 

24 8 


rPotcntilla replans . . 





... 


0*2 

02 

0-8 

0 3 

0 2 

0 4 

0 1 

0-3 

0-2 

RoFacem . . . « 

I Potentllla Fragariastrum 





... 

... 


... 

... 

0-3 

0 2 

0-2 

... 

0-2 

0 1 

Agrimonla Eupatoria 





0-3 

... 

0*3 

0 2 

... 

0 8 

0 2 

... 

0*2 

0 1 

0-1 


LPotcrlum Sangulsorba . 





... 

70 

8*0 

20 8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 0 

... 

4 4 


Conopodium dcriudatum 





29-6 

98*3 

46*8 

44-9 

64-1 

J66-2 

48 9 

61 6 

64*9 

82 4 

68 6 

Umbelliferse . . 

Pimpinella Saxifraga 
..Heracleum Sphondylium 





46-7 

114*6 

14*1 

18 8 

83-9 

86*6 

9 9 

10 6 

48 6 

22-7 

36-6 






... 

... 

0*3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0-1 

... 

0-1 

Bubiaueai . . . | 

Oalium Terum .... 





TTT 

XTT 

TTX 


0-3 

8-4 

02 

0-2 

• »t 

1 U 

0 6 

Galium Aparine . . . 





... 

... 

0*2 

... 

... 

... 


... 

0-1 

... 

0-1 


'Centaurea nigra . . . 





9 6 

19*7 

84 6 

26-1 

41 1 

28-7 

76 6 

63 6 

22 2 

49 8 

36 0 


Beilis perenniB .... 





0-3 

1 3 

0*2 

0 6 


... 

• «. 

0 2 

0 6 

0 1 

03 


Achillea Millefolium . . 





46 7 

38*7 

29 3 

47 0 

88 7 

46 6 

84-9 

60-8 

40 4 

67 7 

49 0 


Tragopogon pratensis . 





0 3 

... 

02 

02 

10-3 

11-0 

7 4 

0-2 

0-2 

7-2 

0 3 

Ck)iDposits . . • 

Leohtodon hispldus . . 





1-8 

21*3 

20*9 

81-2 

8-8 

8-0 

2-9 

1-6 

18-8 

2 8 

3 7 

Leontodon aummnalis . 





• •• 


• •• 

«•« 

• •• 


... 

0 2 


0 1 

0-1 


Taraxacum officinale . 





1-6 

6*4 

2*6 

1-4 

4-1 

4-0 

0-2 

3-0 

2*7 

28 

2-8 


Hieractum Piloseila . . 





0*8 

0-3 

C 2 

1-0 

... 

0 3 

0 8 

1 7 

0 6 

0 6 

0*5 


^Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum 


... 

... 

... 

2-8 

7*7 

... 

*2-0 

*1*3 

0 7 

*1-3 

0*3 

Dipeacem . . . 

Scabiosa arvensis . . . 





0*8 

... 

0*3 

2-8 

0*3 

0*8 

1*1 

Plantaginacen . 

Plantago lanceolate . . 





224*0 

867 5 

* 43 7 

74-7 

266 0 

261 5 

9*3 

81 0 

175*0 

139 2 

157-1 

Scrophulariacem 

Veronica ChamBodrys 





14*7 

10 7 

23 

5-7 

18-4 

14 0 

6*2 

12 4 

8*4 

11-3 

9-8 

'Prunella vulgans . . 





0*8 

1*0 

0*2 

2 1 

1 0 
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Number of species, — According to the tables, the total number of species found in 
the samples from plot 3 was, in the four separation-years respectively — 50, 43, 49, and 
52; and in those from plot 12 — 44, 50, 50, and 51. These it is to be understood 
are the numbers of species found in the samples; but reference to Table XXXVI., 
pp. 1209-11, will show that generally some were observed on the plots that did not 
come into the samples, though such occurred in very insignificant amounts. The 
average number of species over the four years was, on plot 3, 49, on plot 12, 49, 
and of course on the two plots, also 49. 

It is further seen that the number of species of grasses was, on plot 3 — 18, 15, 17, 
and 17; and on plot 12 — 16, 16, 17, and 16 ; the average number being therefore rather 
the higher on plot 3. Leguminoaao are uniformly represented by four species in the 
samples from both plots. The number of species contributed by other Orders were, 
in the four years, as follows : on plot 3 — 28, 24, 28, and 31 ; and on plot 12 — 24, 30, 
29, and 30 ; the average number being practically the same on the two plots. 

It may be said that there is, upon the whole, a slight tendency to an increase in the 
number of species with the continuance of the unmanured condition ; and that such 
increase as there is, is among the miscellaneous plants. It might indeed have been 
expected that, as the exhaustion of the soil increased, the competition arising from the 
luxuriant growth of particular species would have diminished in intensity, and have 
induced the results observed. 

Among the fluctuations from year to year the chief irregularity to be noted is that 
plot 3 had a large number of species in 1862, and a small number in 1867 ; whilst plot 
12 had a small number in 1862, and a large one in 1867. The reduction in number 
of species on plot 3 in 1867 was about equally divided between the grasses and the 
miscellaneous plants; while the increase in number on plot 12’ in the same year was 
entirely in the miscellaneous plants. 

The table shows that there was a larger amount of undetermined matter in the 
earlier than in the later separations, and it is, of course, a question how such matter 
should be allotted. By careful examination in each case, it has been ascertained that 
by far the larger amount of the undetermined matter is referable to the grasses, and so, 
to bring the results of the different years into comparison, it has been thought fairer 
to include this matter among the gramineous herbage than either to exclude it from 
the record, or to allot it by judgment merely to the different divisions of Gramineso, 
Leguminosae, and Miscellanene. With this explanation we may proceed to consider 
the results as they stand. 

Neither an examination of the tables now under discussion, nor of those including 
the results of the partial separations in other years, indicates any really marked 
increase or decrease in the percentage of the grasses in the total mixed herbage on the 
unmanured plots. There was, however, very considerable fluctuation in the percentage 
from year to year, according to season. Thus, in the first and the last of the com- 
plete separation-years 1862 and 1877, that is with an intefval of 15 years, both the 
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unmanured plots yielded high percentages of Graminese. In the second of the four 
years (1867) they both yielded the lowest, and in the third (1872) about medium 
percentages. 

The percentages of the Leguminosse also fluctuated from year to year somewhat 
differently on the two plots, and did so without manifesting any very distinct tendency 
either to increase or decrease, in relative proportion to the rest of the herbage ; though 
the indications were perhaps the more towards increase with the continuance of the 
unmanured condition. 

Of total Miscellaneae there was also considerable fluctuation in percentage from year 
to year, and this was the case on both plots. In the second separation-year (1867), 
when the percentage of grasses was on both plots the lowest, that of the Miscellanese 
was on both plots the highest; and whilst in the two subsequent separation -years (1872 
and 1877), the percentage of Miscellaneae was on plot 3 fairly uniform, and much the 
same as in the first year, it was on plot 12 considerably higher than in the first year. 
On this plot, indeed, there was an obvious tendency to an increase in the proportion 
of such herbage. 

Looking thus at the percentage merely which each of the three main groups has 
contributed to the herbage each year, it would seem that both the Legumiuosm and 
the Miscellaneae, but especially the latter, have rather gained than lost in the competi- 
tion with the grasses, as the exhaustion has proceeded. But, if we turn from the 
percentage to the actual amounts per acre of each description of herbage each year, a 
clearer idea of what has taken place will be gained. We now observe that each 
description of herbage — Gramineous, Leguminous or Miscellaneous — has considerably 
decreased in yield in the later years, and that this is so, though in different degrees, 
on both plots. 

Beferring first to plot 3, we find the total produce of the grasses pretty equal in 
1862 and in 1867, little more than half as much in 1872, and only about three-fourths 
as much in the fourth separation-year, 1877, as in the first or second. There is thus, 
therefore, a manifest reduction in yield of such herbage independently of fluctuation 
of season. Of leguminous herbage there was much more in the first sej)aration-year 
than afterwards ; but more in the fourth than in either the second or the third ; indi- 
cating, therefore, a less marked decline in actual yield than in the case of the 
Gramineae, The partial separations of later years, indeed, indicate a tendency to in- 
crease rather than to decrease. 

Lastly, of miscellaneous herbage, plot 3 yielded very fluctuating amounts in the four 
separation-years : in the second (1867) there was about one-and-a-half time as much 
as in 1862 ; in the third (1872) there was little more than half as much as in 1862, 
and very much less than half as much as in 1867 ; in the fourth year again (1877) 
there was very much less actual quantity of such herbage than in either the first or 
the second year. There was then, as with the grasses, a considerable reduction in the 
growth of these plants "with the progress of the exhaustion, and this reduction of 
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actual amount grown is much greater in both sets of plants than would be gathered 
from their percentage relations alone. 

Turning to plot 12, the reduction in the actual yield of the grasses is seen to be 
very considerable. It is also more uniform from the first to the third separation-year 
than on plot 3, and the amount is much the same in the fourth as in the third, and 
only about three-fifths as much as in the first. Of leguminous herbage there was, on 
the average, more yielded on plot 12 than on plot 3. The fluctuations in amount from 
year to year were great, and not accordant in order with those on plot 3. Of miscel- 
laneous herbage, again, there was, on the average, more on plot 12 than on plot 3, and 
there were also considerable fluctuations from year to year ; but these were not so dis- 
cordant in their order with those on plot 3, as in the case of the Legununosse. On both 
plots there was a considerable increase in the amount of miscellaneous herbage in the 
second year compared with the first, and on both there was much less in the third and 
fourth than in the first year. In the last two separation-years there was more on 
plot 12 than on plot 3. 

The general result is, then, that on both plots there was a tendency to considerable 
reduction in the amount of both the Gramine® and the Miscellane® in the later years, 
with less marked, if any, reduction in the much smaller actual quantity of leguminous 
herbage. The resultant is a considerable reduction in the yield of the total mixed 
herbage. 

It is obvious that, considering the fluctuations from year to year according to season, 
the results obtained in four individual years at stated intervals might be misleading 
in considering whether there has or has not been a real increase or decrease in the 
growth with the continuance of the unmanured condition. But it may be here 
remarked that the decided indications of decrease in growth manifested in the tables 
under consideration are fully confirmed by the amounts of produce of hay, of nitrogen, 
and of mineral matter, obtained in each of the first 20 years of the experiments (see 
Part I., p. 300, and context). 

It will be observed that the actual quantities yielded are, on the average, con- 
siderably greater on plot 12 than on plot 3, and, as has been pointed out at p. 301, 
Part J., there is reason to believe that the soil of, at any rate, a part of plot 1 2 was 
“ made ground,” which had a greater depth of mould than in the case of the plots 
generally. For this reason the results obtained on plot 3, instead of the mean results 
of the two unmanured plots, will be taken as the standard by which to compare those 
obtained on the manured land. 

We now turn to the percentage, and the actual amounts, of the different species 
occurring on the two plots. It must be remembered that the first year of complete 
separation (1862) was the seventh year of the experiments, and hence the distribution 
of plants then found cannot be taken as indicating the exact state of the flora at the 
commencement of the experiments. At the same time it must be borne in mind that 
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whatever changes have occurred on these two plots have been the results of natural, 
not artificially induced, conditions. 

Unfortunately, we have but little evidence as to the changes that occurred during 
those first seven years. As already alluded to, the first attempts at really quantitative 
botanical sepaiTition were made in the third year of the experiments (1858), but 
neither were the samples taken with so much care, nor were the botanical separations 
cx)nducted with as much knowledge and experience, then as subsequently ; perhaps, 
therefore, it will be sufficient to remark in regard to the results of the preliminary 
separations, that they showed Lolium perenne to be then the mo.st prominent gnuss on 
the unmanured plot 3 ; IIolcus lanatus was second, yielding a very high proportion ; 
whilst the only other grasses that were at all prominent were Avena elatior, Anthoxau- 
thmn odoratum, Agrostis vulgaris, Brim media, and Festuca ovina, which were so 
somewhat in the order in which they are here mentioned. 

Reference to Table LXIII., p. 1294, will show that the order of prevalence was very 
different from this in each of the four complete separation-years. Lolium perenne is 
shown to be in very much smaller amount than the earlier separation indicated ; but 
with, notwithstanding some irregularity, a tendency to still further reduction in 
amount, thus confirming the conclusion of its former greater prominence. IIolcus 
lanatus is also in each of the subsequent separations very much less prominent than 
was indicated in 1858, though on both plots it was more prominent in the last of the 
four than in either of the preceding separation-years. Arena elatior, too, has gone 
down very considerably. On the other hand, compared with 1858, Anthoxanthum 
odoratum has, in the subsequent years, maintained its position, or has even increased 
in amount on the unmanured plots. Agrostis vulgaris has done so in a very marked 
degree, as also has Briza media. 

Tur nin g from the comparison of the more recent and more detailed results with the 
initiative ones of 1858, and confining attention to those of the four complete separa- 
tion-years alone, the marked features of condition and change may be described as 
follows : — 

The most prominent plant on both plots, and the one which has increased in greatest 
degree (both in percentage and in actual quantity) with the continuous unmanured 
condition, ig the hardy, waste-land grass, Festuca ovina. This grass has acquired a 
greater degree of prominence on the poorer plot 3 than on the better-conditioned 
plot 12. 

The plant second in order in prominence, and again on both plots, is the ci'eeping, 
self-asserting, Agrostis vulgaris, and again it has been the more prominent on the 
poorer plot 3. 

Holcus lanatus, though fluctuating considerably in proportion from year to year, is 
also doubtless again taking a prominent place. 

Next in order comes Anthoxanthum odoratum, which, though variable in amount 
from year to year, is rather on the increase than on the decrease, in proportion to its 
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associates, but, •with the decreasing total herbage some'what on the decrease in actual 
quantity per acre. 

Briza media, though yielding a less average amount than Anlhoxanthum, is never- 
theless obviously on the increase, both in percentage and in actual quantity. Avena 
puheacens has contributed a considerable average percentage proportion and actual 
amount on both plots, but on both it has greatly decreased from the first to the fourth 
separation-year. And only now comes in order, and as already observed upon the 
whole decreasing both in percentage and in actual amount, Lolium perenne, which it 
will be remembered was the most prominent grass in the examination made in the 
third year of the experiments (1858). The other grasses, which sliowed njoderate 
prominence in the earlier separations, but which have declined considerably in the 
later, under the unmanured condition, are the more ■valued and freer-growing grasses, 
Alopecumis pratensis, Avena Jkwescens, Poa triviahs, and Dactylis ylomerata. 

Looking at the mean results of the four years for each of the two plots, as given in 
the first two columns in the right-hand division of each of the two tables, it will be 
observed that the grasses which are in higher average proportion, and actual amount, 
on the more exhausted plot 3 are Festuca ovina, Ayrostts vulgaris, Holcm laimtus, 
Briza media, and Lolium perenne ; whereas those which are more prominent on the 
better- conditioned plot 12 are Avena pubescens, Dactylis glome rata, and Poa tnvialis; 
the poorer grasses obviously the more prevailing on the poorer plot. 

On reference to the tables, it cannot fail to be observed that, upon the whole, there 
is surpiising general uniformity in the components of the herbage on the duplicate 
unmanured plots ; and the differences which have been referred to, connected as they 
obviously are with some differences in the conditions of the land, are a confirmation of 
the trustworthiness of the results rather than otherwise. 

One remarkable discrepancy between the herbage of the two plots remains, however, 
to be mentioned, viz. : that on the poorer plot 3, scarcely a trace of Festuca pratensis 
was observed at either separation ; whilst on plot 12 there was 10 per cent, of it in 
the first, and more than 3 pei cent, in the fourth, separation-year. Its very prominent 
occurrence on plot 12 in the earlier years must doubtless have been due to some acci- 
dental circumstance, probaVdy connected with the somewhat abnormal condition of the 
land before referred to ; but, with the continuous exhaustion, it would seem to be 
rapidly disappearing. 

As already said, of leguminous species four only have been found in the samples from 
the unmanured plots, viz. : Tn/olium repens, T. pratense, Lotus comiculatus, and 
Lathyrus pmtensis. In the third year of the experiments, 1858, the most prominent 
of these was Lathyrus pnde^ms, Lotus corniculatus coming second, and Trifolium 
pratense third. 

Trifolium repens has occurred in insignificant proportion and amount on both plots 
in the more complete separations ; irregularly in the different years, becoming gradually 
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reduced on plot 3 ; increasing in the second and third j-ears on plot 1 2, but going down 
to less in the fourth year, however, than on plot 3. 

Trifolium pratense has, in each year, and on each plot, occurred in considerably 
larger amount than T. repens, still the quantity of it has been small on both plots ; 
decreasing almost regularly on plot 3, but less so on plot 1 2. 

The only leguminous plant which has, in a marked degree, gained ground on the 
unmanured plots is the deep-rooting, drought-resisting Lotus corniculatus ; and 
although not without exception in this respect, it has, perhaps, increased with more 
regular progression, though occurring in less average amount, on the poorer plot 3 
than on the less exhausted plot 12. 

Lastly, Lathyrus pratensis has yielded a fluctuating but considerably smaller per- 
centage and actual amount than Lotus corniculatus. It will be seen further on 
that this plant is very dependent upon superficial supply of certain constituents ; 
and, in accordance with this, we find the percentage, and the yield of it, the higher on 
the richer of the two plots, 12. 

Thus, of the leguminous plants occurring on the unmanured plots, the only one 
which has improved its position in the struggle is Lotus corniculatus ; which has a 
deeply-penetrating, thick, fleshy root, by virtue of which it must be supposed that it 
is less dependent on the superficial layers of the soil for either food or moisture, and is 
able to store up material so as the better to withstand drought or exhaustion of the 
surface-soil By these means it maintains its position when many of its associates 
fail. 

In the early separation, in 1858, Plantago lanceolata was by far the most prominent 
of the miscellaneous plants on the unmanured plots, where it contributed nearly 1 1 per 
cent, of the mixed herbage, No other species yielded 2 per cent., and those which 
were at all prominent at that time were so in the following order : Conopodium 
denudatum, Achillea Millefolium, Rumex Acetosa {Lychnis Flos-cuculi*), and various 
species of Ranunculus. The more recent and more complete separations show that in 
most cases there is very great irregularity in the occurrence of the different miscellaneous 
Species from year to year, dependent on the characters of the seasons, and doubtless on 
the degree of intensity of the competition engendered accordingly. Without manure, 
Plantago lanceolata may still be considered the most prominent weed, at any rate on 
the poorer of the two unmanured plots (3) ; but on both plots it was in considerably 
less amount in the two later, than in the two earlier separations. The plants which, 
in proportion to the total herbage, have shown the most marked tendency to increase 
under the conditions of exhaustion are the several species of Ranunculus, and next, 
perhaps, in this respect, comes the undesirable, and poverty-indicating, Luaula cam- 
peMris. In less and very variable proportions and amounts, but still in some seasons 
very prominent, and some of them increasing, are Conopodium denudatum, Pimpinella 

* This, thongh not inclnded in any sample, is said to have been found on this plot in 1858, but has 
never been seen since, altbongh it occurs in a plantation within 100 yards of the plot, 

MDCCCLXXXII. 8 D 
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Saxtfraga, Achillea Millefolium, Centaurea nigra, and Rumex Acetosa. In insignificant 
amounts, but still in mo.st seasons present and notable, are Cerastium triviale, Poterium 
Sanguisorba (on plot 3), Leontodon hispidus, Veronica Chamcedrys, and Carex prcecox. 
The remainder of the miscellaneous species occur less regularly, and in still smaller 
proportions, as will be seen by an examination of the tables. 

Comparing the mean results for each plot, it may be noted that Plantago laneeolata, 
Luzida camprestris, Pimpinella Saxifraga, and Leontodon hispidus are, on the average, 
more prominent on the poorer plot 3, whilst Conopodium denudatum, Rumex Acetosa, 
Achillea Millefolmm, Centaurea nigra, and Cerastium triviale are the more prevalent 
on the plot 12, 

Referring now, not to the prevalence of individual species, but of the species 
collectively of different families, it is seen that Plantaginacem have, on the average of 
the two plots, yielded the largest both percentage and acreage amounts among the 
miscellaneous plants. The UmhellifercB and Compositm came second- and third, the 
Ranunculacece fourth, and, after these, Polygonacece and Juncacece. Comparing the 
two plots, the Plantaginacece are decidedly the more prominent on the poorer plot 3 ; 
whilst the Composites and the Polygonacece are so on the less exhausted plot 12, 

Upon the whole it may be said that there is a tendency to increase in the number of 
species on the unmanured plots ; and the greater the exhaustion, the less will the grasses, 
and the more will the Leguminosee, but especially the miscellaneous plants, predominate. 
Among the latter, those which become the more prominent are referable to families 
noteworthy for the large numerical proportion in which either their specific or their 
individual representatives occur in temperate climates, under natural conditions ; that 
is in the absence of stimulated luxuriance and consequent intensified struggle. Thus, 
of the widely distributed families, we have nine species of Composites, three of Urn- 
hellifercs, four of Rosacece, four of Ranunculacece, and three of Labiates ; whilst some 
of the smaller families, which have fewer species, are remarkable for the large quantity 
yielded by their individual representatives, as Polygonacece and Juncacees, 

Natural rotation. — Having now considered the climatal conditions of the four 
separation-years, the characteristics of the chief species found on the various plots, and 
in detail the number, percentages, and actual weights, of the species occurring on the 
unmanured plots, we are in a position to appreciate the facts in reference to what 
has been called natural alternation or rotation, as a result of the struggle uninfluenced 
by the artificial conditions induced by manuring. 

The conditions of success are so variable, even for the same plant at different stages 
of growth, and in different seasons, that we can scarcely predicate with any certainty 
whether any individual species will gain or lose in the conflict; although we may, 
perhaps, form a fair conclusion as to the prevalence of certain groups of species : «w, for 
instance, the poorer grasses — one or other of them according to the wetness or dryness 
of the season or series of seasons, and also according to the decline of the freer- 
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growing competitors. It is not, however, safe to assume that the intrinsically 
strongest, the hardiest, or the most prolific, whether in seed or oflfehoot, will, in virtue 
of any one of these endowments, necessarily be the victor under all circumstances. 
The factors are so numerous, so complex, and so interdependent, that tlie “survival 
of the fittest ” depends not on any one quality, but on a capacity for adaptation to a 
combination of conditions some favourable, others detrimental. 

The idea of a natural alternation, or rotation, as broached by M. Dureau db Lamalle 
(previously referred to at p. 1212), is not strictly applicable to the case before us. That 
there is some such alternation is evident. It is not, however, the regular rhythmic 
process assumed by M. Dureau, but a phenomenon influenced by the many varying 
circumstances to which reference has been made, and it is, therefore, in itself very 
variable.* It is to be borne in mind that in the Rothamsted experiments, even in the 
case of the unmanured plots, there are some ai'tificial conditions introduced. Thus, 
the cutting of the crops interferes with the normal course of the vegetation, whilst the 
removal of them from the land induces a gradual exhaustion. Further, the variations 
of season from year to year will have their varied effect, accordingly as the condition 
of the herbage is affected by such artificial treatment. It fact, it will be seen that 
variations of season have a most potent influence on the result, not only under the less 
artificial conditions of the unmanured, but also under the more artificial ones of the 
manured plots. 

In most cases we are without data for ascertaining the duration of life of a perennial 
plant, especially when it is subjected to cutting ; but we know that there is a limit, 
and that, when this is reached, one plant will die, and another will take its place ; and 
so we may have a fluctuating relative predominance of Gramineso, of Leguminosse, or 
representatives of other families. 

The Manured Plots. 

We now come to discuss the results due to the increased luxuriance induced by 
characteristically different conditions of manuring. We must refer to Part I., pp. 293- 
300, for the previous history and general character of the area selected for experiment, 
for the arrangement of the plots, for the detailed description of the manures employed, 
the mode of their application, &c. At p. 300, et seq., will be found a discussion of the 
results obtained on each individual plot, so far as the amounts of total produce, of 
nitrogen, and of mineral matter yielded, are concerned ; and it will be convenient now 
to consider the botanical results obtained on the different plots, in the same order as 
to plots as in discussing the so-designated agricultural results. 

It is, therefore, proposed to consider the effects produced by ammonia-salts alone ; 
nitrate of soda alone ; mixed mineral manure alone (including potass) ; superphosphate 

* The remarks of Mr. Darwik, on the “ struggle for existence/* chapter 3 of the ‘ Origin of Species/ 
^ould be consulted with reference to the points raised in this section. 

8 D 3 
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of lime alone ; mixed mineral manure (without potass) ; ammonia-salts, in various 
amounts, with mixed mineral manure (including potass) ; nitrate of soda, in different 
quantities, with mixed mineral manure (including potass) ; ammonia-salts and super- 
phosphate of lime ; ammonia-salts and mixed mineral manure (with and without 
potass) ; ammonia-salts alone (13 years), succeeded by mixed mineral manure ; equal 
nitrogen and equal potass, in nitrate of soda and sulphate of potass, and in nitrate of 
potass, in each case with superphosphate of lime ; mixture supplying the ash consti- 
tuents, and the nitrogen, of one ton of hay ; and, lastly, farmyard manure alone, and 
with ammonia-salts in addition. 

The Tables . — The plan adopted is — referring to Tables X. and XI. in the Appendix 
for full particulars of the occurrence of each species, however small in amount, in 
each separation-year, on each plot — to embody with the text relating to each plot 
a table, showing, in the case of the grasses and of the Miscellaneae, the full details 
for those species which have exceeded 1 per cent, of the total herbage in any one of 
the separation-years ; for those species which have occurred in less amount than 1 per 
cent, (bracketed together) the collective result only ; and, lastly, a simple enumeration 
of all those which, though they occurred on the unmanured plot 3, were not found 
at all in any of the samples from the manured plot to which the table refers. This 
plan reduces the I'ecord in the tables with the text, and facilitates their study. In 
the case of the Leguminosse, the species of which are few, but of which the occurrence 
or absence is always important, the results are given in full detail. For each plot the 
particulars given are — 1, the percentage of each species, or group of species, in the 
total mixed herbage j 2, the produce per acre, in lbs., of each species or group of 
species ; 3, the increase or the decrease in the actual amounts of each species, or 
group of species, on the manured plot under consideration, compared with the amounts 
on the unmanured plot 8, as given in Table LXIII., p. 1294. 

With reference to this arrangement of the results in the tables, followed also in the 
discussion of them, it should be clearly recognised that, comparing plot with plot, the 
percentjiges of the different species, and the actual amounts of them per acre, may 
represent very different relations. Thus, supposing any particular species contributed 
5 per cent, to the total mixed herbage of a plot yielding say only 2,000 lbs. of total 
produce per acre, this would represent the growth of only 100 lbs. per acre of that 
species on that plot. Supposing, however, the same species contributed only the same 
percentage (5) to the herbage of a plot yielding say 6,000 lbs. of total produce per 
acre, this would represent the growth of 300 lbs. instead of only 100 lbs. of that 
species on the same area. Or, to put the converse case, supposing a species contri- 
buted 300 lbs. to a total produce of 2,000 lbs., this would represent 15 per cent, of 
that species ; but, supposing the same species contributed the same amount, 300 lbs. 
per acre, to a total produce of 6,000 lbs., the identical amount of actual yield would 
only represent on that plot 5, instead of 15 per cent., of the total produce. Again, 
the increase or the decrease in the actual yield of the different species compared with 
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their amount on the unmanured, or on any other plot, being the resultant of the actual 
amounts on two different plots, may show quite different relations between one species 
and another, from those indicated either in the columns of percentage, or in those of 
actual amount. These distinctions should be borne in mind ; otherwise, illustrations 
drawn from the tables may be taken to be repetitions which are in reality not such. 

2. Ammonia-salts, alone : Plot 5. 

On this plot 400 lbs. of ammonia-salts have been applied per acre, per annum, 
each year, from 18.56 up to the present time. Formerly (and in Part I.) we estimated 
that this amount of the ammonia salts supplied about 82 lbs. of nitrogen ; but of late 
years they have occurred in commerce in a state of greater purity, and the quantity 
of nitrogen now supplied may be 88 lbs., or probably for the whole period 86 lbs. 

It is obvious that, under the condition of this experiment, any increased growth would 
be dependent for its necessary mineral constituents (sulphuric acid and chlorine excepted) 
on the supplies derived from the soil itself. The result has been a rapidly-decreasing 
amount of produce, and of increase over that without manure, in the later as compared 
with the earlier years. The details show that there was also a reduced amount of mineral 
matter taken up in the later yeai's. Indeed, in the later yeara there has been actually 
less of some important mineral constituents taken up than on the unmanured plot, 3. 

Table LXV., p. 1306, shows the botanical composition of the herbage of plot 5 : — 
the percentage, and the actual amount per acre, of the different species and groups, 
and the increase or deficiency of each compared with the unmanured plot, 3, 

The change in the flora of this plot (5), under the influence of a relative plethora of 
nitrogen, and exhaustion of available mineral con.stituents, has been very great. 

Unfortunately, the evidence available relating to the period of the experiments prior 
to the first complete separatioir-year (1862) is not such as to enable us to speak as 
definitely as might be desired as to the relative predominance of grasses, Leguminosm, 
and Miscellaneae, during that period. Starting from 1862, the table shows, in the main, 
a very great increase in the percentage of the grasses, a very small amount of, and an 
immaterial change in, the Leguminosae, and on the whole a very great reduction in the 
percentage proportion, and especially in the actual amount, of miscellaneous species. 
The second separation-year was, however, a very marked exception in these respects. 
In that year, the grasses were in unusually small, and the Miscellanese in unusually 
large, proportion. The autumn, winter, and spring had been very changeable, whereby 
early vegetation was much checked ; the usual maturing period was also very change- 
able. The consequent restricted growth of the grasses was, of course, an element in 
favour of such Miscellanese as could take advantage of the climatid and manurial con- 
ditions. The percentage of total grasses was, in 1862 rather more than 86, in 1867 not 
quite 72, in 1872 nearly 85, and in 1877 more than 94. In neither year did the 
Leguminosse contribute ^ per cent. But the Miscellanese gave less than 14 per cent, 
in 1862 ; more than double, or nearly 28 per cent., in 1867 ; less than 15 per cent, in 
1872 ; and less than 6 per cent, in 1877. 
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Table LXV.— Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, &c,, 




Number of species, and proportion per cent. 



1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean, 


Numbeb of Spboibs. 

• 


• 


Oraminen 

17 

15 

16 

IS 

16 


Leguoiinoen 

4 

4 

8 

2 

8 


Other Orders 

17 

17 

13 

14 

16 


Total 

88 

86 

81 

29 

88 



ORAMlNEiE. 






i p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 


Anthoxanthum odoratum 

6-77 

6*51 

8*04 

4*09 

4*60 


Agrot>tis vulgaris 

2480 

20*97 

26-62 

29*46 

26*84 


Holcus lanatus 

10*08 

6*16 

1*90 

8*01 

6*08 


Avena elatior 

8*08 

2*78 

1*49 

0*28 

2*11 


Arena pubcHceni 

7*81 

0*68 

0*24 

0*12 

2*07 


Poa pratensis . 

' 1*07 

0*65 

0*61 

0*23 

0*64 


Daetylii glomerata 

1 2*30 

1*39 

0*70 

8-26 

1*98 


Peatuca ovina 

21*99 

80*67 

46*66 

68-81 

88-11 


Lolium pcrenne 

8*83 

1*21 

0*97 

0*09 

1*40 

None 

yielding 

1 per 
cent. 

[Alopecurus pratensis, Aira csespitoiia, Avena flaves-) 






< cens, Pott trivialis, Brixa media, Cynosurui oris- [ 

‘ tatui, Festuca pratensis, Bromui moliis ... 1 

2*70 

1*88 

1*62 

0*27 

1*60 

I Abient—Phleum pratenee, Feitaca lollacea 

... 

... 

• •s 

... 

... 


Undetermined (chiefly Gramlnea’) 

8*43 

1*01 

0 96 

... 

1-60 


Total 

86*82 

71*86 

84*70 

94-06 

84*23 

Leouminosjl 


Trifolium repena 

0 01 

0*01 

0*01 


0*01 


Tri folium pratonso 

0*04 

0*01 

... 

... 

0 01 


Lotus eorniculatUN 

0*00 

0*81 

0*41 

0*14 

0*28 


Lathyrus pratensis 

0*02 

•0*01 

0*04 

0*06 

0*03 


Total 

0*12 

0*84 

0*46 

0*19 

0*28 



Othkr Obdbrs. 





Conopodium denudatum 

116 

6*74 

1-02 

0*66 

2*14 


(lalium verum 


0*61 

2*40 

0*22 

0*81 


Scabioaa arvensia 

0*08 

0*28 

0*62 

1*67 

0*66 


Centaurea nigra 

0*01 

2*43 

2-18 

0*68 

1*29 


Achillea Millefolmm 

1*38 

ro9 

1*06 

0*16 

0*91 


llumcx Acetosa 

916 

16*94 

7*18 

2*18 

868 


Lusulu oampettris 

1 11 

0*02 

0-15 

006 

0*48 

rRanuncului acrlt. K. repent et bulboaus, Stellaria'l 






None 

gramlnea, Cerastium trlviale, Spit tea Ulraaria, 






yielding 

Pimplnella Saxifraga, Heracleuni Sphondylium, [ 

0*78 

110 

0*29 

0*33 

0*63 

1 per 

Galium Ai<arlne, Taraxacum oflBcinale, Plantago | 

cent. 

Absent- 

lanoeoiata, Veronica Ciiamtedrys, Carex pra>cox, I 
^ Uypnum aquarrosum, H. rutabulom, H. bians . J 
^Potenlilla reptans, Poterium Sanguisorbis Agri*l 
monia Kupatoria, Beliisperennii, Cbryaanthemum 
Leucanthemum, Tragopogon pratensis, l^eontodon [ 






hiipiduB, Hieracium sphondylium. Prunella vul< | 
gaiia, Thymus SerpylUitn, AJuga reptans, Primula 








vcris, Scllla nutans, Ophloglossum vulgatum . . J 







Total 

18*66 

27*81 

14*84 

8-76 

16*49 


SUMKABT. 


Gramlnea 

86*32 

71*86 

84*70 

94*06 

64*28 


Leguminosa 

0*12 

0*34 

0*46 

0*19 

0*28 


Other Orders 

18*66 

27'8t 

14*84 

6*76 

16*49 


Total 

lOOOO 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 
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of each Species, by 400 lbs. Ammonia-salts alone ; Plot 5. 


Quantity per acre. I 

Increase •+ 

or decrease - 

compared with plot 8, without manure. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

• 



Number of Speoieb (continued). 





... 


... 


- I 

0 


- 4 

-2 



... 

... 


0 

0 

- 1 

- 2 

- 1 


... 



... 

-11 

-7 

-15 

-17 

-13 

1 1 

... 

... 

-12 

-7 

-18 

-28 






ORAMiKEiR (continued). 





Ibe. 

Ibi. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

IbR. 

222-4 

182-2 

76-4 

120 7 

150-4 

+ 91*8 

-106 8 

- 9-1 

- 0-3 

- 6*0 

986 -A 

693 a 

669-2 

869 7 

792-2 

+ 589 8 

+ 406-8 

{ 403-9 

665 8 

+ 488-8 

388-6 

170-3 

47-7 

88-9 

178-8 

+ 234*7 

- 96-2 

- 11-5 

- 207-8 

- 20-0 

161 4 

91 9 

87-4 

6-8 

71-9 

+ 149-3 

+ 84 9 

+ 35 3 

+ 6-6 

+ 68-8 

281-7 

20-8 

6*0 

35 

78 0 

- 1-2 8 

- 81-6 

- 52-4 

- 60-1 

- 61-7 

41-2 

21-6 

16*3 

6-8 

21-2 

4- 82-3 

+ 15-8 

+ 1 8’8 

4 6-1 

+ 16-8 

92-1 

48-0 

17-6 

95 9 

62-9 

+ 88 4 

- 12 0 

+ 2 8 

+ 79 3 

+ 27-1 

847-6 

1010-6 

1170-8 

1573-7 

1160 5 

+ 441-8 

+604-1 

+ 814 3 

+ 1056-2 

+ 701-0 

128-3 

40-0 

24-3 

2-7 

48 8 

~ 66-1 

- 94-8 

- 14-7 

- 104 9 

- 70 0 

104-2 

45-5 

41-1 

8-0 

49-8 

- 220 6 

-278-1 

- 157-0 

- 283-5 

-222-1 






- 0-8 



- 0*7 

- 0*8 

133-0 

53*3 

- i 3‘8 

... 

’62*6 

- 106-3 

-r61-2 

- 24-9 

... 

- 70-8 

3326-8 

2375-4 

2129-3 

2776-7 

2662-1 

+ 1171-8 

+ 192-0 

+ 1000-6 

+ 1094 7 

+ 864*7 

Lboumxnosab (continued). 

0-4 

0-3 

0-8 


0*3 

- 15-8 

- 6 7 

- 6-9 

- 8'1 

- 7*8 

1*8 

0-3 



0-4 

- 185-2 

- 70-0 

- 27-6 

1 - 49-4 

- 70*6 

1-9 

10-3 

io -3 

4-1 

6-7 

- 54 0 

- 68-0 

- 87-4 

- 83-3 

- 74*6 

0-8 

0-3 

1-0 

1*5 

0-9 

87-6 

- 22-4 

- 16-1 

1 - 54-5 

- 3*2 4 

4-6 

112 

11-6 

56 

8 3 

- 242 6 

-167-1 

- 1360 

- 196-3 

-185 4 

OiHcn OBDBB 14 (continued). 

44-8 

189-7 

25-6 

19-2 

69-7 

+ 14-7 

+ 91-4 

- 21-2 

- 25-7 

f 14 8 


20-2 

60-8 

65 

21-6 

• •• 

+ 20 2 

+ 60 8 

+ 6’6 

+ 21-6 

i -2 

9-3 

15-6 

49-3 

18-8 

+ 09 

+ 9-8 

+ 16*8 

+ 46-5 

+ 18*0 

0-4 

80-8 

54*8 

15*6 

87-7 

- 9*1 

+ 60-6 

+ 20-2 

- 9-6 

+ 16-5 

51-2 

86-0 

26-1 

4-7 

29-5 

+ 4-5 

- 2-7 

- 2-9 

- 42-8 

- 10-9 

352-6 

527-0 

179-2 

62-9 

280-4 

+ 809*9 

+ 468-8 

+ 150*1 

+ 18-7 

+ 286-7 

42-8 

20-5 

8-8 

1-8 

17-2 

- 16-5 

- 99-8 

- 52-4 

- 40*0 

- 51-9 

80-1 

86-4 

7-4 

9*7 

21-3 

- 428-6 

-687-0 

- 183 7 

- -202-0 

-3 B 2-9 

... 


... 


... 

- 4-0 

- 81*2 

- 80*2 

- 62 0 

- 8-2-0 

522-6 

919-4 

373-1 

169*7 

496-2 

- 127-2 

- 60-9 

+ 5-5 

- 310*4 

-121*2 

SuMKABT (continued). 

8826-8 

2875-4 

2129-8 

2776*7 

2652-1 

m 7 r 8 

+ 192-0 

+ 1000-5 

+ 1094*7 

+064*7 

4-6 

11-2 

11-6 

5-6 

8-8 

- 242-6 

-167-1 

- 136-0 

- 196*3 

-186*4 

522-6 

919-4 

878-1 

169-7 

496-2 

- 127-2 

- 60-9 

+ 5-6 

- 810*4 

-121*2 

8853 

8806 

2514 

2952 

8157 

+ 902 

- -26 

+ 865 

+ 588 

-566 
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It will thus be seen that the botany of the plot has varied exceedingly at the 
different periods. In addition to the influence of the manure, this has been due in 
part to the character of the intermediate seasons, and of their vegetation, and in 
part to the characters of the seasons of growth themselves. In further illustration 
of this, it will be observed that, whilst there was a reduction in the total weight of 
gramineous herbage per acre from the first to the third separation- yeai’, there was 
much more than the average weight of such herbage in the fourth. With regard to 
the Miscellanese again, whilst the first of the four years gave more than 500 lbs., the 
second contributed more than 900 lbs., the third less than 400 lbs., and the fourth 
less than 170 lbs. 

Notwithstanding tliese great fluctuations in the general characters of the herbage 
according to season, an examination of the details relating to the proportion, and the 
amount, of the individual species, not only further illustrates the point, but shows 
clearly a progressive change referable to the condition of manuring. 

It may here be premised that, according to the separations of 1858, LoUum pet'enne 
and Holcns lanatus were then very prominent grasses, Fentma cnrina being about 
equally abundant ; Agrostis vulgaris, Dactglis glomcrata, and Arena elatior were also 
prominent, but in a less degree. Perhaps the most characteristic feature is the very 
great increase in the percentage of Festuca ovina, and notwithstanding the reduced 
amount of total produce, a gradually increasing quantity per acre of this individual 
poor grass from year to year. The percentage has increased from under 22 in the 
first, to more than 53 in the fourth separation-year ; and the produce of it per acre 
from under 850 lbs. in 1802, to nearly 1,600 lbs. in 1877. 

Next in order of prominence is Agrostis vulgaris, which, excepting in the second 
year (1867), and in a much less degree than Festuca ovina, has also gradually increased 
in percentage proportion ; but which, with diminishing yield of total produce per acre 
on the plot, has not itself given an uniformly increased actual amount in the later 
years. 

With the exception of these two inferior grasses, the Festuca maintaining itself in 
competition better under dry, and the Agrostis under wet conditions, every other 
grass, and it may also be said every other plant, has diminished, both in percentage, 
and amount per acre, under the peculiar conditions of manuring of this plot. Holcus 
lanatus, one of the most prominent of the grasses in 1858, has gone down from about 
10 per cent, in the first, to only about 3 per cent, in the fourth separation-year; 
Arena puhescens from more than 7 to a fraction of 1 per cent. ; Arena elatior firom 
nearly 4, also to a fraction of 1 per cent. ; and Lolium perenne, which was first in order 
of prominence in 1858, has gone down from more than 3 per cent, to practically 
nothing in the last separation-year. Anthoxantkum odoratum has also declined, but 
in a less degree ; whilst Dactglis glamerata, which was in each of the four years in 
comparatively small amount, had somewhat gained ground in the fourth. The 
decrease in the actual yield per acre of these grasses is more marked than is that of 
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their percentage. For example, Holcus lanatus has gone down from a yield of nearly 
400 lbs, to less than 90 lbs. per acre. ; Avena 2 >uhescens from nearly 300 lbs. to little 
more than 3 lbs. ; Avena, elatior from more than 150 lbs. to less than 7 lbs. ; and 
Lolium perenne from nearly 130 lbs. to less than 3 lbs. ; whilst even Anthoxanthum 
odoratum is reduced in amount from 222 lbs. per acre in 1862, to scarcely 121 lbs. in 
1877 ; and Dactylis glomerata, though yielding rather more in the fourth than in the 
first separation-year, has in neither case contributed 100 lbs. 

Of the four Leguminosse, not one is in any degree prominent ; but it is noteworthy 
that the only one which has shown any appreciable tendency to increase’ is the deep- 
rooting, self-dependent, Lotus corniculatus. 

Of Miscellaneous species, the only one in any prominence is Rumex Acetosa; but, 
excepting that it was in much larger proportion and amount in the second separation- 
year (1867) than in the first, it also has in the main much declined, yielding more 
than 9 per cent, in the first, and little more than 2 per cent, in the fourth separation- 
year ; and, in actual weight, more than 350 lbs. per acre in the first, and scarcely 
63 lbs. in the fourth separation-year. Achillea Millefolium has declined from 1’33 in 
the first, to 0‘16 in the fourth year, and Ijuzula cnmpestris from more than 1 to a very 
small fraction. Conopodium denudatum was in small proportion, and amount, and also 
declining, though, as in the case of Rumex Acetosa, it increased remarkably in the 
second separation-year (1867), when, from the characters of the season, the growth of 
the Graminese was so restricted. The only miscellaneous species which uniformly 
increased, though still occurring in insignificant amount, was Scahiosa arvensis. 

The table shows that a large number of miscellaneous species, which occurred in 
moderate amounts on the unmanured plot, did not collectively contribute 1 per cent, 
to the herbage of this plot, and about an equal number were not represented at all. 

Compared with the produce without manure, the columns on the right-hand of the 
table show that, taking the average of the four years, there was an increase of about 
865 lbs. per acre per annum of gramineous herbage ; more than this amount in the 
first, third, and fourth years, but less than one-fourth as much in the second separation- 
year. In each of the four years there was actually less leguminous herbage, and on 
the average 185 lbs. less on the manured plot, 5, than on the un manured plot, 3. 
That is to say, the leguminous species, which are characterised by containing a very 
high percentage of nitrogen, developed and yielded actually less under the infltience 
of highly nitrogenous manure than they did without manure continuously. 

Of the collective miscellaneous herbage again, the members of which are also 
generally richer in nitrogen than the Graminese, there was each year, with one slight 
exception, less on this manured plot than on the unmanured one ; and, taking the 
average of the four years, there was 121 lbs. less. The actual quantity of Rumex 
Acetosa was, however, considerably more on the manured plot, and that of some 
other species slightly more ; but the balance against the manured plot was due to a 
}arge number of species that were represented on the unmanured plot occurring either 

MDCCCLXXXII. 8 E 
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not at all, or in very small quantity, on the manured one. Among those which were 
comparatively prominent on the unmanured, but which were scarcely represented on 
the manured plot, 5, Plantago lanceolata especially, and the several species of 
Ranunculus, may be noted. 

Upon the whole, the result of the annual application of a relative excess of ammonia- 
salts, without mineral or ash-constituents, the plants having thus to rely exclusively 
on the resources of the soil for these, is greatly to reduce the total number of species, 
especially of the Miscellanese, and to reduce the actual quantity grown, not only of the 
collective Miscellanese, but of every individual species occurring in any degree of 
prominence. Leguminosm arc almost banished ; and although the number of species 
of grasses occurring in greater or less amount is nearly the same as without manure, 
by far the larger proportion of the whole produce consists of two grasses only — 
Festuca ovina and Agrostis vulgaris. These two have increased in both proportion 
and amount, whilst all others have diminished in a greater or less degree ; and of these 
two, wliich have increased, the poorer Festuca ovina, has done so in by far the larger 
proportion, contributing in the fourth separation-yeai* more than half the total produce, 
whilst Agrostis vulgaris supplied nearly 30 per cent, of it. 

Thus, with a supply of nitrogen in the form of ammonia-salts, in which it distri- 
butes in an available condition much less rapidly and widely than when applied as 
nitrate of soda, the herbage has come to consist almost exclusively of a very few 
comparatively superficially rooting species, and the result was, as has been already 
referred to, and as will be illustrated in detail in Part III., that the collective herbage 
was able to take up even less of some of the mineral constituents in the later years 
than that without manure, which comprised a very much more uniform mixture of a 
large number of species, of varying habits of growth, and of varying range of food 
collection. 

3. Nitrate of soda, alone ; Plots 15 aiul 17. 

The application of nitrate of soda did not commence until the third year of the 
experiments (1858). For 18 consecutive years, 1858 to 1875 inclusive, plot 15 
received 550 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre per annum, estimated to contain the same 
amount of nitrogen (about 86 lbs.) as the ammonia-salts applied to plot 5. Over the 
same period of 18 years, plot 17 received half the amount of nitrate, as it was then 
found that, with the larger amount of nitrate, there was scarcely any more increase than 
with the smaller, and that the proportion of the nitrogen supplied which was recovered 
in the increase of crop was much less where the larger amount was used ; the application 
of nitrate to that plot was discontinued after 1875, the eighteenth year, and in, and 
since, 1876, a mixed mineral manure, including potass, has been applied instead. The 
object of this was, first, to determine whether or not, under these circumstances, any 
material proportion of the hitherto unrecovered supplied nitrogen would now be 
recovered ; and, secondly, to ascertain how far the character of the vegetation in 
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regard to the distribution of species would revert to its former condition. Thus, the 
fourth separation-year (1877) is the second year of the application of the mineral 
manure instead of the nitrate on plot 15. On plot 17, however, where the smaller 
quantity of nitrate was employed from the commencement, no change luts been made 
in the manuring up to the present time. 

As in the case of plot 5, the following table (Table LXVL, pp. 1312-13) gives for plot 1 5 
the particulars of the per cent., and of the actual amount yielded, of each species among 
the grasses and the Miscellanea), which contributed in any one year more than 1 per 
cent, to the produce, the results for those species yielding less than this being given 
collectively ; whilst those occurring on the unmanured plot, but not on the manured 
one at all, are again enumerated and bracketed together. As before, for the few species 
of Leguminosae, the full details are given. But, as there was a fundamental change of 
manure between the third and fourth separation-years, the moan for the first three 
separation-years is given, and the results for the fourth (1877) separately, instead of 
the mean for the four years. 

It should be observed that much more increase of produce was obtained on plot 1 5 
by nitrate of soda than on plot 5 by ammonia-salts containing the same amount of 
nitrogen. The reduction in produce was much less in the later years by the nitrate 
alone than by the ammonia-salts alone ; much more nitrogen was yielded in the pro- 
duce by the nitrate, and the decline in the yield of it was much less ; one and a-half 
time as much mineral matter was taken up by the herbage on the nitrate plot, includ- 
ing, besides soda which was supplied in the manure, more lime, more magnesia, and 
much more potass, phosphoric acid, and silica ; all of which must have been derived 
from the stores of the soil itself. Lastly, the decline in the amount of mineral matter 
taken up in the later years was less than with the ammonia-salts. 

For an explanation of the much greater result in almost every particular of produc- 
tion with the nitrate of soda than with ammonia-salts containing the same quantity 
of nitrogen, we must look to the difference in the condition and distribution of the 
nitrogen within the soil, and to the coincident great difference in the flora in the two 
cases. The nitrogen of the nitrate distributes much more rapidly than does that of 
the ammonia-salts ; much of the ammonia being probably in the first instance retained 
as such in the upper layers of the soil, and only gradually oxidating and distri- 
buting as nitrites or nitrates. The result is that many more species are favoured by 
the nitrate ; a greater variety of grasses contribute to the bulk of the produce ; and 
leguminous, and especially miscellaneous species, are more favoured. Accordingly, 
there is a much greater variety of ‘‘habit’' developed under the influence of the 
nitrate, and a much more extended range of soil is commanded by the roots of the 
more varied herbage. Hence much more mineral matter is derived from the stores 
of the soil, and the different plants, especially the grasses, yield much more stem and 
mature much better. Indeed, as will be seen, some of the most deeply-penetrating 
grasses flourish under these conditions. 
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Table LXVI. — Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, &c.. 


1 

Number of ipeciee, and proportion 

per cent. | 

Quantity per acre. 

1862. 1 1867. 1 1872. j Mean | 1877. 

1862. 1867. 1 1872. Mean. 1877. 


Kumbeb 07 Spscies. 


Oramlnen 

17 

16 

17 

17 

1ft 






liegumlnoflffi 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Other Orders 

18 

19 

19 

18 

24 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

1 

89 

89 

89 

30 

43 

... 

... 

... 

... j 

... 


OllAMINEiB. 



p. c. 

p. p. 

p. P. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum 

1-82 

1-83 

4-49 

2-71 

4-16 

74-4 

96-7 

164 3 

111-8 

187-4 

Alopecurua pratensla 

6-90 

6-95 

2-46 

6 10 

7-17 

281-9 

314-5 

90-0 

2*28-8 

271-8 

Agrostls vulgaris 

7 -6.5 

6-86 

7-66 

7-89 

12-90 

812 6 

862-G 

280-3 

818-5 

488-1 

Ilolcus lanatua 

7-61 

11-81 

6.32 

8-25 

14-95 

311 0 

624-8 

194-6 

876 6 

668-7 

Avena pubescens 

3ft3 

0-70 

1-86 

1 93 

3-13 

144-2 

37-0 

67-1 

79-4 

118-4 

Avena flavescens 

3*86 

4-28 

8-83 

3-98 

2-98 

157-7 

225 2 

140 1 

174 3 

112 8 

Poa trlvialis 

6ft3 

23-67 

7*95 

12-72 

6*05 

266-8 

1251 2 

290-9 

603-0 

228-9 

Dnetylisglomerata 

2-09 

0-21 

0-11 

0-80 

0-36 

85-4 

11-1 

4 0 

33 8 

13-6 

Festuca ovlna 

13-69 

12-08 

84-71 

20-16 

20-77 

559 3 

63^^ 5 

1270-0 

8-22-6 

786-0 

Fostuca pratensls 

0-03 

0-27 

0-68 

0-31 

1-47 

1-2 

14-3 

23*1 

12-9 

55 6 

Bromua mollis 

2-12 

6*27 

4 00 

4-13 

1-66 

H6 G 

3.31-4 

146-4 

188 2 

62-4 

Lollum percnne 

7-49 

8-24 

4-42 

5 05 

7 32 

300 1 

171-3 

161-7 

213-1 

277-0 

None CPhleum pratense, Aira cfiMpltosa, Poa pra-') 

yielding ■] tensia, Briza media, Cynoeurus cristutus, > 

1 per cent. (. Avena elatlor, Festiica pratensls , . J 

Absent—Festuoa lollacea 

0-87 

0-36 

0-66 

0 47 

0-54 

15-1 

19-1 

24 2 

19-4 

20-6 

Undetermined (chiefly Graminese) 

14-57 

2*51 

o-k 

6-bi 

... 

595-4 

182 7 

*88-1 

284-4 

... 

Total 

78-26 

80*02 

78-78 

79-01 

88-45 

3197*7 

4229-9 

2881-8 

! 3436-5 

3157*7 

Leouminosas. 

TrIfoHnm repens 

0-04 

0*08 

0-06 

0-06 

0-01 

1-6 

4-2 

2-2 

2-7 

0*4 

Trlfolium pratense 

0-20 

0*04 

0-03 

0-09 

0*31 

8-2 

2 1 

1*1 

8-8 

11*7 

Trlfolium procutnbens 

0-01 

... 

... 

0-01 

... 

0-4 

... 

... 

0*1 

... 

Lotus corniculatus 

0-02 

0*86 

0-03 

0-13 

0-01 

0 8 

18-8 

1-1 

6-8 

0-4 

Latbyrus pratensls 

... 

0 04 

... 

0-01 

1-47 

... 

2-1 

... 

0-7 

66-6 

Total 

0-27 

0*51 

0-12 

0 80 

1-80 

11-0 

26-9 

44 

14-1 

68 1 
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Ranunculus acria 


0-46 

0*25 

1*24 

0-66 

8-74 

18-8 

13-2 

45-4 

25-8 

141-5 


Ranunculus repcns et bulbosus . . 


1-80 

0-39 

0*89 

0-86 

0-49 

73-6 

20*6 

14-8 

86-2 

18-5 


CprasUum triviale 


1-07 

8*68 

9-26 

4-67 

0-89 

43-7 

194-8 

888-8 

192-4 

22-8 


Galium verum 


u. 

1-06 

1*21 

0-76 

0-23 


86 1 

44-8 

88-6 

8 7 


Centaurpa nigra 


... 

0*17 

2*68 

0*92 

0-90 

u. 

90 

94 4 

34 5 

84*0 


Achillea Mlllefaltuni 


2-68 

I’IS 

2-60 

2-08 

0-68 

103-4 

69-7 

95-1 

86-1 

22*0 


Taraxacum officinale 


1-20 

0-11 

O-iO 

0 47 

0 08 

49 0 

8-8 

3-7 

19 6 

8-0 


Plantago lanceolata 


6-92 

4-67 

0*28 

3-98 

0-66 

282-8 

246 9 

10-8 

180-0 

21*2 


Runipx Acetosa 


6-64 

7*84 

2-06 

5-84 

5-79 

271*3 

888*0 

76-4 

244-9 

219-1 


rStellaria graminca, Potcntllla reptans, Conopo-'^ 













dium denudatum, PimpinellaSaxifraga, Hera- 












None 

cleum Sphondylium, Galium Aparine, Scabioea 












yielding^ 
1 per 

arvensis, Ixiontodon hispidus, L. autumnalis, 
Veronica Chamiedrys, V. serpyllifolia, AJuga 
reptans, Sdlla nutans, Lusula campestiis, 
Carex prssoox, Ilypnum squarrosum, 11. mta- 


0*85 

0-67 

1*40 

0*99 

1*79 

34*7 

85*4 

61*1 1 

40*2 

67*9 

cent. 












^ bulum, H. hians 

'Agnmonia Rupatorla, Poterium Sangulsorba," 

Absent « 

Splraa Ulmarla, Beilis Mrennis, Chrysanthe- 
mum Leucanthemum, Tragopi>(^n pratensls, 
Hieractum Pllosella, Prunella vulgaris. 
Thymus Scrpyllum, Primula veris, Ophio- 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 



. gloMum vulgatum 













Total 


21-47 

19*47 

21*12 

20-69 

14-76 

877*8 

1029-2 

772-8 

893 1 

586*2 


SUMMABT. 


Qraminesi 

78’2€ 

80*02 

78*76 

79*01 

88*46 

8197*7 

4229*7 

2881*8 

8436*5 

8167*7 

Lerarainoess 

Other Orders 

0*27 

0*81 

0*12 

0*80 

1*80 

11*0 

26*9 

4*4 

14*1 

68*1 

21*47, 

19 47 

21*13 

20*69 

14*75 

877*8 

1029*2 

772*8 

893*1 

558*2 

Total 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

4086 

5286 

8659 

4844 

3784 
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of each Species, by 550 lbs., Nitrate of Soda alone; Plot 15. 


Increasa 4- or (locreaae — compared with 


Plot 8, without manure. 

Plot 5, ammonla-salts alone. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

Mcaa. 

1877. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

Mean. 

1877. 

Kumbeb of Species (continued). 

- 1 

+ 1 

0 

0 

-2 

0 

+ 1 


+ 1 

+ 2 

0 

0 

- 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

+ 2 

-10 

-6 

- 9 

-9 

-7 

+ 1 

f‘2 

+ 6 

+ 3 

+ 10 

-11 

-4 

-10 

-9 

-9 

+ 1 

+ 3 

+ 8 

+ 4 

+ 14 





Graminea (continued). 






Iba. 

Ibo. 

lbs. 

I bn. 

\h». 

lbs. 

lbs. 


IbH. 

Ibi. 

Ibi. 

- fitl-2 

- 191-8 

+ 78 8 

- .66-4 

+ 36*4 

-148-0 

- 86*5 

+ 

87 9 

- 48-5 

4 3C-7 

+ 144-9 

+ 120-6 

+ 81-6 

+ 115-7 

4 *264-2 

+ 266-9 

+ 299-0 

+ 

69-2 

+ 208-4 

+ 264-6 

- 34* 1 

+ 76-1 

+ 16-0 

+ 18-7 

+ 174-2 

-621-9 

- 330 7 

— 

388 9 

- 447-9 

-381-6 

+ 167-2 

+ 358*8 

+ 136-4 

+ 217-1 

+ 269 0 

- 77-5 

+ 484-0 

+ 

146-9 

+ 174-4 

+ 476-8 

- 160-3 

- 66 3 

- 1-3 

- 72 a 

+ 54-8 

-1.37-5 

+ 16-2 

+ 

61 1 

- 23-6 

+ 114 9 

+ 85-3 

+ 163-2 

+ 82-7 

+ 110 4 

+ 87 3 

+ I.T2 7 

+ 210 0 

+ 

136-6 

+ 159-4 

4 112-5 

+ 219-8 

+ 1212 2 

+ 282-7 

+ 571 6 

+ 216-7 

4 232 3 

+ 1241-3 

b 

276-1 

+ 683-3 

+ •228-6 

+ 31-7 

- 46 9 

- 10-8 

- 8-7 

- 30 

» 6-7 

- 34 9 

— 

13-6 

- 184 

- 82 3 

+ 163-4 

+ 13-2-0 

+ 913-8 

+ 399-8 

+ 268 6 

-288-2 

- 372-1 

+ 

99-6 

- 187-0 

-787-7 

... 

+ 14-3 

+ 22-9 

+ 12 4 

+ 66-4 

- 12*3 

+ 10*0 

+ 

22 0 

b 6-8 

+ 66-6 

+ 82-6 

+ 329-7 

+ 146-2 

+ 186 2 

+ 62*4 

+ 83 6 

+ 331 4 

+ 

146-4 

+ 187-2 

+ 62-4 

+ 111-7 

+ 87-0 

+ 122-7 

+ 90-5 

+ 169 4 

+ 177 8 

+ 131-3 

b 

137 4 

+ 148-9 

+ 274 3 

- 69-4 

- 20*6 

- 103-0 

- 61-1 

- 177*9 

-180 6 

- 94-9 

- 

28 9 

- 101-6 

+ 6-3 

• I. 




- 0*7 





... 

... 

+ 366*1 

- *71-8 

- ”13*6 

+ *90*2 1 

... 

+ 4S2-4 

+ ”79-4 

4 

ii-8 

+ 184-8 

... 

+ 1042-7 

+2046*5 

+ 1763-0 1 

+ 1614-1 1 

+ 1476 7 

-129*1 

+ 1864 5 

4 

752 5 

j + 826-0 

+ 381-0 

Leqdminosa (continued). 

- 14*6 

- 2-8 

- 4*0 

- 7-1 

- 2*7 

+ 1*2 

+ 3 9 

+ 

1-9 

+ 2-4 

+ 0*4 

- 128-6 

- 68*2 

- 26 6 

- 74*4 

- 87-7 

+ 6-7 

+ 1 8 

H 

1*1 

+ 8-2 

+ 11*7 

+ 0*4 


... 

+ 0*1 


+ 0-4 

... 



4 0-1 


- 661 

- 69 8 

- 96*6 

- 70-5 

- b-0 

- 1-1 

+ 8*2 

— 

9-2 

- 0-7 

- 3-7 

- 88-4 

- 20 6 

~ 16*1 

- 26 0 

- 0-4 

- 

- 0-8 

+ 1-H 

- 

1-0 

... 

+ 64-1 

- 236*2 

- 161-4 

- 143-2 

- 176*9 

- 183-8 

+ 6-4 

+ 16-7 

“ 

7. 

+ 6*0 

+ 62-6 


Othkr Obdeub (continued). 


+ 18*5 

+ 

12*9 

+ 

44*2 

+ 25-2 

+ 

141*6 

+ 18-4 

+ 12 5 

+ 

44*6 

+ 

26 2 

+ 1.39 4 

- 76-3 

— 

46 4 

— 

84 0 

- 81-9 

— 

63 1 

+ 61*3 

+ 18 0 

+ 

12-3 

+ 

30-6 

+ 16 9 

+ 29-6 

+ 

182*3 

+ 

824*8 

4 179 0 

+ 

2-9 

+ 43-, 1 

+ 191*5 

+ 

838*8 

+ 

191-3 

+ 22-3 

... 

+ 

66 1 

+ 

44*3 

+ 33*5 

+ 

8*7 


+ 36*9 

— 

16 II 

+ 

6-7 

+ 2 2 

- 9-5 

— 

10-7 

+ 

69 8 

+ 13-2 

+ 

89 

- 04 

- 71*3 

+ 

89 6 


10 7 

+ 18 4 

+ 66*7 

+ 

21*0 

+ 

66*8 

+ 47*9 

— 

26-0 

+ 62*2 

+ 23*7 

+ 

68 7 

+ 

48 2 

+ 17*3 

+ 47*6 

+ 

0*4 

+ 

1 2 

+ 16*4 

+ 

re 

+ 48-6 

+ 6 6 

+ 

3-2 

+ 

19 1 

+ 3 0 

+ 58-8 

— 

110-6 

— 

83 4 

- 284 

— 

68*.5 

+279 0 

+ 246-2 

+ 

10 3 

+ 

178 6 

+ 21 2 

+ 228*6 

+ 

829-8 

+ 

46 3 

+ 201*4 

+ 

174*9 

- 81-3 

- 139-0 


103*8 


108 1 

H 166 *2 

* 

- 125*8 

- 

865-8 

- 

104*7 

- 198*7 

- 

88*9 

~ 66*4 

- 213-2 

+ 

2-0 


92-7 

- 4*8 

- 2*1 

- 

9-6 

- 

9*1 i 

- 7*1 

- 

29*9 

... 

... 


1 


... 

- 2*6 

+ 227*6 

+ 

68-9 

+ 

406*2 

+ 230*6 

+ 

78*1 

+ 364*7 

+ 109-8 

+ 

899-7 1 

+ 

288-1 

+ 888*6 

ScMMART (continued) « 

4 1042-7 

+2046*6 

+ 1768*0 

+ 1614 1 

+ 1475'7 

-129*1 

+ 1864*6 

+ 

762-6 

+ 

826-0 

+881*0 

- 236 2 

— 

161-4 

— 

143*2 

- 176-9 


133*8 

+ 6-4 

+ 16 7 

— 

7 2 

+ 

6-0 

+ 62-6 

+ 227*6 

+ 

689 

+ 

406 2 

+ 230-6 

+ 

78*1 

+ 364*7 

+ 109-8 

+ 899*7 

+ 

288*1 

+888*6 

+ 1084 

+ 1964 

+2016 

+ 1668 


+282 

+ 1980 

+ 1146 

+ 1119 

+ 882 
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Whilst on plot 5, witli ammonia-sjilts, the number of species found in the samples 
declined in the first three separation-years from 38 to 36 and 31, on plot 15, with the 
nitrate of soda, it was 39 in each of the three years ; and whilst it declined to 29 in the 
fourth separation-year with ammonia-salts, it rose to 43 on plot 15 after the mixed 
mineral manure had been substituted for the nitrate. 

The table shows that there was much less fluctuation, and a lower mean percentage 
of gramineous herbage, on plot 15 than on plot 5 ; the highest amount was little ov,er 
80 per cent,, the fact being that a much lai’ger number of miscellaneous species 
contributed their share to the yield. 

A glance at the figures more in detail brings to view the fact that no one grass 
contributed such an overwhelming percentage as on plot 5, and that a much larger 
number yielded a fair proportion. Here again, however, Festvea omna furnished in 
the third separation-year rather more than one-third of the whole; but in neither 
year did Agrostu vulgann contribute an excessive proportion as it did on plot 5. The 
most prominent among the other grasses weivj — Poa tnvinlis and IIolcus lanatus, both 
of which increased in the second year (18G7), Poa trivialis very considerably, although 
it diminished in the third year (1872); Alopecunis pratensis and Lolium perenne, both 
of which however declined ; Avnui Jlavenceiis in smaller but comparatively uniform per- 
centage; and Anthoxauthmn and Bromun mollis which increased Lastly, those which 
were in fair proportion in the first year, but which were reduced very considerably 
subsequently, were Avena puhesceiis and Dactyhs glomerata. The mere length of this 
enumeration is sufficient to show how many more grasses were enabled to maintain or 
improve their position in the struggle under the difference of condition, and more 
extended distribution, of the manurial agent within the soil, the correspondingly in- 
creased root-range, and the greater command of the mineral food of the soil and subsoil. 
It is due to the same causes that the grasses showed a much greater tendency to the 
formation of stem ; and an examination of the right hand columns of the table, in 
which the results are compared with those relating to plot 5 with the ammonia-salts, 
will show that several species of freer growth, and higher agricultural repute, were 
brought into greater prominence. 

As with the ammonia-salts so with the nitrate of soda, the highly nitrogenous 
Leguminosm were much discouraged, but in a somewhat less degree. * 

Of miscellaneous plants one only, Riiniex Acetosa, was really prominent on plot 5 
with the ammonia-salts, Conopodixim denudatum coming second, and Centaiirea nigra 
developed more occasionally. On plot 15, with the nitrate of soda, both Rumex 
Acetosa and Plantago Icmceolata were prominent in the first and second separation- 
years ; but each went down considerably in the third ; Conopoditim denudatum, which, 
as already said, was the second in prominence with the ammonia-salts, is in quite 
insignificant amount with the nitrate of soda ; Centaurea nigra is also less prominent 
with the nitrate. The plant which has developed in the most striking degree under 
the influence of the nitrate is Ccrastium tnviale, which increased from little over 
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1 per cent, in the first, to nearly 4 in the second, and to more than 9 in the third 
separation-year ; contributing in that season not far from half of the total miscellaneous 
herbage. Lastly, whilst Itanxiiuiulm repens and R. hulbosus have diminished, the 
more deeply-rooting Ranunculus ao'is has inci-eased. 

Thus, as is the case with the gramineous herbage so with the miscellaneous, it is 
very much more mixed under the influence of the nitrate than under that of the 
ammonia -salts. 

Looking to the columns of produce, and of increase, per acre over the unmanured of 
each group, or of each species of plants, it is observed that there was a very great 
increase in the total gramineous herbage — nearly twice as gieat iu the second year as 
in the first, but somewhat less in the third than in the second. In the first year 
there was even less of such increase than with the ammonia-salts (plot 5), but in 
the second year there was very much more, and in the third considerably more by 
the nitrate than by the ammonia. 

Of leguminous herbage there was actually much less each year with the nitrate 
alone than in the same years without manure, and on the average there was scarcely 
more of such produce than with the ammoiiia-salts. 

Of total miscellaneous herbage there was actually more in the second than iii the 
first or third year, but owing to the very largo amount without manure also, in the 
second year, there was much less increase by the nitiate in that year than iu cither 
the first or the third ; indeed, very little. There was also a larger actual quantity of 
total miscellaneous herbage with the nitrate than with the ammonia-salts, the excess 
being, however (notwithstanding the large actual quantity), considerably less in the 
second year (1867). 

Referring to the actual yield, that is to the quantity per aci e, of the individual species 
among the grasses, Festuca ovina contributes by far the largest amount — more than 
without manure, and in the third year very much more ; less, however, in the first 
and second years than by ammonia-salts. Agrostis vulgaris, which contributed so 
much on the ammonia plot, yielded very much less with the nitrate. Next in order of 
actual amount to Festuca ovina comes Poa tHvialis, nearly the whole of the produce 
of which was, each year, in excess of the amounts of it on either the unmanured 
plot 3, or the ammonia plot 5, on both of which it occurred in very insignificant 
quantity ; whilst it is to be observed that the nearly allied Poa praiemis was scarcely 
represented on the nitrate plot at all. Holcus lanoUus gave on the avercige a fair 
yield, but much more in the second than in the first or third year ; considerably more 
in each year than on the unmanured plot, and in the second year much more, and in 
the third more, than on the ammonia plot 5. Alopecurus j^ratensis, Avena Jlavescens, 
and Lolium perenne also contributed notably to the produce, and each of them 
materially more than either without manure or with ammonia-salts. In a word, the 
gramineous herbage was considerably more in actual amount, and very much more 
mixed than under the influence of the ammonia-salts. It may, however, be noted that 
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Phleum pratcnse, Avena elatior, Cynosurus cristatus, Briza media, and also Poa 
pratensis, were in very insignificant quantities. 

The yield per acre of leguminous herbage was in every case insignificant, but it was 
gi’eater in the second than in either the first or the third year, and the diminution in 
the total yield of such herbage compared with that of the unmanured plot was due to 
a decrease in each of the four species — Trifolium repens, T. pratense, Lotus cornicidatus, 
and Lathyrus pratensis. On the nitrate plot, however. Trifolium procumbens occurred, 
but in very small amount, and it was not observed on either the un manured or the 
ammonia plot, although the plant is not uncommon in the neighbourhood. 

Of miscellaneous herbage Rumex Acetosa contributed the largest actual amount, 
much more than without manure, but in each year considerably less than with 
ammonia-salts. Plantago lanceolata also contributed largely in the first and second 
sejjaration -years, but very little in the third ; indeed, less in both the second and third 
years than without manure, but in the first and second years considerably more, and 
in the third somewhat more than with ammonia-salts. As already observed, the only 
miscellaneous plant which increased in a marked manner on this nitrate plot was 
Cerastium triviale, which contributed in the third year nearly half the total miscel- 
laneous herbage, and in each year almost the whole was in excess of that yielded 
either without manure or with ammonia-salts. The great abundance of Cerastium 
may perhaps be partially accounted for, amongst other characteristics, by its early and 
free seeding, as already referred to, Centaurea nigra yielded practically nothing in 
the first and second separation-years, and less in those years on this plot than either 
without manure or with ammonia-salts, but it gave a fair amount in the third year, 
and then more than either without manure or with ammonia-salts. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that from the size and character of the plant there is some difficulty 
in securing A fair proportion of it in the samples, Achillea Millefolium perhaps came 
next in order of yield to Cerastium, not indeed contributing much, but still con- 
siderably more than without manure or with ammonia-salts. Then come the various 
species of Kanwncw/u^ collectively, only the more deeply-rooting R. acris increasing, 
and giving more each year than either without manure or with ammonia-salts, while 
the generally shallower rooting R. repens and R, bulbosus decline in yield, and give 
much less than without manure, though still more than with ammonia-salts. The 
only other plant in any noticeable quantity was Galium verum, which was practically 
unrepresented on the unmanured plot, but which in the third separation-year was 
even in larger amount on the ammonia than on the nitrate plot. Like Cerastium 
triviale, Galium is a plant of relatively meagre development, rooting chiefly at, or at a 
short distance beneath, the surface. 

We have then, under the influence of excessive application of nitrate of soda alone, 
a very much more uniformly mixed herbage than with an amount of ammonia-salts 
containing the same quantity of nitrogen. There is not only much more produce, both 
of Graminese and of Miscellaneae, but there is a less excessive proportion of the grasses, 
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and a greater number, both of them and of the miscellaneous species, contribute a fair 
proportion to the mixed herbage. Of the grasses, several of freer habit of growth, and 
of better character, are fairly represented, whilst among the Miscellanem there is not 
the almost exclusive predominance of Rumex Acetosa as was the case with the 
ammonia- salts, other plants, both of superficial and deeper foraging tendencies, finding 
a due place. 

During the 18 years^ application of the nitrate of soda the plot exhibited a very 
different general aspect from that of the ammonia plot. The herbage of the ammonia 
plot was almost exclusively leafy, and extremely dark green, indicating, as is known, 
a very high percentage of nitrogen in the dry substance, and, it is to be supposed, a 
liberal formation of chlorophyll ; yet, as has been seen, there was extremely restricted 
vegetation (carbon assimilation), and scarcely any tendency to maturation. The nitrate 
plot (15) showed somewhat similar characters, but in a very much less degree; the 
herbage was much more characteristically leafy than where mineral manures are 
employed in conjunction with the nitrate, but there was much more luxuriance, much 
more tendency to form stem, and a much lighter and healthier colour than with the 
ammonia. Though more nitrogen was taken up, there was a less percentage of it in 
the dry substance of the produce. In other words, for a given amount of nitrogen 
taken up there had been much moi’e carbon assimilation, that is to say, much more 
growth, due doubtless in great part to the greater supply of mineral constituents 
derived from the soil by the more varied and more deeply-rooting herbage. 

We have now to call attention to the changes induced in the botanical composition 
of plot 15 by the cessation of the application of the nitrate, and the substitution of a 
mixed mineral manure, including potass. Although 1877, the fourth year of separation, 
was only the second after the change of manuring, the table shows that a considerable 
change in the flora was then already indicated, and it has been much more marked in 
subsequent years, as has been shown by the partial separations which have since been 
undertaken. 

Referring first to the results for 1877, as given in the table, perhaps the most 
marked feature is the tendency already developed to increase in the Leguminosoe, and 
especially in Lathyrics pratensis, which in subsequent years continued to increase in a 
rapid ratio. 

There was, after the change, so much fluctuation in the proportion to one another 
of the grasses and the Miscellanese, according to season, that it is diflficult to say with 
regard to either group as a whole, whether the tendency was to increase or decrease as 
the direct effect of the altered condition of manuring. 

It will be remembered that, with the ammonia-salts alone, Festuca ovinct and Agrostis 
vulgaris almost entirely displaced the other grasses ; and that, with the nitrate of soda 
alone, Festuca ovina also gained ground, and was by far the most prominent of the 
gramineous species, whilst Agrostis vulgaris was in very much less amount, a number 
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of other species contributing a due proportion. The table shows that in the second 
year only (1877) of the substitution of the mixed mineral manure (including potass) for 
the nitrate, Festuca ovina had already considerably declined, though still remaining 
the most prominent species ; Agrostis vulgaris, on the other hand, had considerably 
gained ground, both in percentage and in actual yield per acre. Of other grasses, 
llolcus lanatus increased very much, both in percentage and in actual quantity, 
under the influence of the change to mineral manure, and Alopecurus pratensis, Avena 
pubescens, and Lolium perenne did so in a less degree ; Poa trivialis, Avena jlavescens, 
and Bromus mollis, however, declined. 

It should be observed that the difference in proportion and amount of the different 
grasses indicated by the figures by no means represents the whole of the change in 
the herbage, resulting from the change of manure ; for, under the influence of the 
mineral manure, there was a much lighter colour, and a much greater tendency to form 
stem and to mature, than under the influence of the nitrate, and the question arises 
whether it may not be owing to this different tendency of growth induced by the 
manure that certain species have yielded a larger proportion and amount. 

lleferring to the Leguminosie, Lathyrus pratensis, as already intimated, showed a 
tendency to considerable increase, and it has done so in a very marked degree since. 
It will be seen further on, that this result is quite consistent with that obtained where 
mixed mineral manure, including potass, has been applied every year from the com- 
mencement. 

Among the Miscellaneous species, perhaps the most marked change resulting from 
the application of the mineral manure instead of the nitrate is the great increase in 
Ranunculus acris, a recurrence of a large proportion and amount of Rumex Acetosa, 
and a very great diminution in Cerastium tnviale, which had, it will be remembered, 
become so remarkably prominent under the influence of the nitrate. Of other 
species, all were more or less discoumged, Achillea MiUefolium perhaps the most 
conspicuously so. 

We now turn to the results obtained on plot 17, receiving only half as much nitrate 
of soda as plot 15 ; and, therefore, only half as much nitrogen, and only half as much 
as in the ammonia-salts supplied to plot 5. 

Before going into the detail of the botany of the plot, it is necessary to call to mind 
some of the particulars of production compared with those on plots 5 and 15 
respectively. There was, with the smaller quantity of nitrogen as nitrate, much more 
produce than with double the quantity as ammonia-salts, and very little less than with 
double the qtiantity as nitrate of soda. There was much more nitrogen taken up in 
the produce than with the double quantity as ammonia, and though a less actual 
amount than with the double quantity as nitrate, a larger proportion of that supplied 
was recovered in the increase. Much more mineral matter was taken up than with the 
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ammonia, nearly as much as with the double nitrate, and even more of lime, potass, 
and silica, which were, of course, derived from the soil itself. 

This brief enumeration of general characters of produce is sufficient to indicate that 
there was a difference in the floi'a also, as Table LXVII., pp. 1320-21, clearly illustrates. 

An examination of the figures in the table shows that, as compared with double the 
quantity of nitrogen as ammonia-salts, the increase obtained by the smaller quantity 
of nitrate of soda was chiefly in the Graminese, but considerable also in the Legu- 
minossB and in the miscellaneous herbage. As compared with the results obtained 
with the double quantity of nitrate, the small total deficiency was chiefly in the 
grasses, whilst there was, on the average, an increase in the amount of both the 
leguminous and the miscellaneous species. 

The columns of percentage of the individual species show at a glance much less 
excess of any single plant — in fact, a much more generally mixed herbage than with 
the double amount of nitrogen, whether as ammonia-salts or as nitrate of soda. Now, 
neither Festuca ovina nor Agrostis vulgaris takes the first place over the average 
of the four separation-years ; Alopecurus pratensis is here, on the average, the most 
prominent plant, though, it is true, declining from the first to the fourth separation- 
year. Agrostis vulgaris and Festuca ovina come next in average proportion, each 
varying considerably in prominence, but the two somewhat in opposite directions, from 
year to year. An examination of the climatal characters of the seasons of separation, 
and of the intervening ones, will show that the fluctuations in the relative prevalence 
of these two plants were such as might be expected, the freer-growing, creeping, and 
moisture-loving Agrostis being the more prominent in the years of comparatively 
luxuriant growth, and Festuca ovina in those of generally more restricted gramineous 
luxuriance. Next in order to these, the three most prominent of the grasses on plot 17, 
come IIolciis lanatus, Lolium perenne, Anthoxantlmm odoratum, and Arena ^^uhescens, 
each of which contributed a fair proportion. Arena Jlavescens was, upon the whole, 
leas prominent than A, p>uhescens; and Poa trivialis, which was prominent in the 
earlier, greatly declined in the later years. Upon the whole, however, the gramineous 
herbage was, as has been said, of a mixed character. 

Although Leguminosse were much less discouraged with the smaller than with the 
larger quantity of nitrate, and especially less than with the ammonia-salts, no species 
of this Order gained any degree of prominence, all being in considerably less propor- 
tion, and amount, than even without manure. But the leguminous plant which best 
maintained its position was the deeply-rooting Lotus comiculatus, which is also the most 
prominent of the Leguminosse on the unmanured plots. 

The miscellaneous herbage was not only more in quantity than either without 
manure, with the ammonia-salts, or even than with the double quantity of nitrate, 
but different plants became prominent. For example, as will be remembered, with the 
double nitrate Cerastium triviale increased in an extraordinary degree, whereas, with the 
smaller quantity, in neither corresponding year did it yield one-third as much. With 
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Table LXVII. — Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, 


1 

Number of ipeoiee, and proporlion 
per cent, 

Quantity per acre. 

1862. 1 1867. 1872. 1877. Moan. 

1862, 1 1867. 1872. 1877. Me^n. 


Kumbeb or Species. 


Qrnmlneffi 

LegununoHse 

Other Order! . . 

Total 

16 

4 

13 

16 

3 

23 

17 

4 

22 

10 

4 

29 

16 

4 

22 

... 

... 

... 

::: 

... 

33 

« 

43 

40 

42 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Oranine^. 


p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. C. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

IbB. 

lbs. 

Anthoxanthum cdoracum 

2*06 

2-31 

4-60 

6-32 

3-.66 

91-6 

117-4 

149-6 

198-9 

139*4 

AtupecuruR pratcnsis 

2.3-94 

21-71 

16-26 

12-72 

18-66 

1064 4 

1)0.3- 4 

640 0 

47f.-6 

795-8 

AgrostI* vulgarlB . ... 

n-01 

7-0.6 

10-60 

17-02 

11-64 

489 6 

368-3 

862-2 

669-8 

467-4 

Holcua Ij'nHtiiB 

8-28 

8-18 

6-87 

10-91 

8-28 

8G.^ 0 

413-2 

196-1 

407-8 

346-6 

Avena luiboaeenii 

4-24 

1-16 

4-00 

4-27 

8-44 

188 6 

68-5 

1.36-8 

169-6 

186-6 

Arena flaveicens 

1 46 

8 18 

4-90 

r08 

2-89 

G4-6 

161-6 

164-8 

74-0 

116-2 

Pna trivlulis 

5-21 

12-08 

2-74 

1-69 

6-40 

231-6 

613-4 

91 1 

69-4 

248-9 

Daetyli* gloujorata 

1-KO 

0-67 

0-64 

0-68 

0-00 

80 0 

29 0 

21 -.1 

21-7 

88-0 

Featuea ovum 

0-43 

11-18 

18-06 

12-04 

12-67 

419-3 

668-2 

699-8 

450 0 

609-3 

Brotiius mollis 

0-18 

2-26 

0-81 

0-16 

0-86 

8-0 

114-9 

26-9 

6-6 

38-9 

Loliuiii iKjrcnne 

6-00 

3-28 

2-94 

6-08 

4-40 

226-3 

164-2 

97-7 

249-7 

184*6 

N'mo ('Alra ccespliosa, Avena elatlor, Poa pra-*) 











yielding < tennis, Hriza media, Cynosurus ciistaiun, > 

1-82 

1-01 

1-24 

1-71 

1-32 

68 7 

61-6 

41-3 

64-0 

68-9 

1 pot cent. C Festuca praiensln ) 











Absent— Phloum pratense, Festuca lollacea 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Undetermined (chiefly Gramlnccu) 

7 40 

1-80 

0-68 1 

... 

2-47 

828-0 

*04-6 

19-2 

... 

110-6 

Total 

81 36 

76-72 

78-27 

76-87 

76-66 

8617-2 

3848-1 

2434-7 

2836-0 

8184-0 


Leoumikosa:. 



Trifolium repent 


0-06 

0-32 

0-09 

o-oi 

0 11 

2-2 

16-8 

3-0 

0-4 

5-8 


Trifoliuin pratenso . . 


0-31 

0-26 

0-12 

0 11 

0-17 

13-8 

13-2 

4-0 

4-1 

8-8 


lA)tu8 corniculatus 


0-06 

0 12 

l-IO 

0-78 

0-34 

2 2 

6-1 

88-6 

29-1 

19-0 


Lathyrus piatcnnia 

Trifollurn procumbent . . . 


001 

... 

0 01 

001 

0-23 

0'6 

... 

0-3 

0-4 

0-3 


Total 


0-42 

0-70 

1-38 

0 91 

0-85 

18-7 

36-6 

46-9 

34-0 

33-G 

Other Orders. 


Knminculus acris 


0-14 

0-29 

M6 

2-95 

1-18 

C-2 

14 7 

38-2 

110-3 

42*4 


Uanttnculus repent et bulbosus . . 


1 96 

1 04 

1-83 

1 96 

1-67 

86-7 

62 8 

44-2 

73-3 

64-2 


Cerattiiim trivia.e 


0-29 

1-00 

8-06 

0-89 

1-18 

12-9 

60-8 

101-4 

14-6 

44-9 


Conopodium denudatum .... 


1-48 

2-44 

1-61 

0-72 

1 63 

66 8 

124-4 

60-2 

26-9 

66-8 


Cenratirea nitrra 


4 41 

4-10 

10 28 

2-82 

6-40 

196-1 

208*3 

841-6 

106-4 

212-8 


Achillea Millefolium 


2 14 

1 .39 

2 91 

1-39 

1-96 

96-1 

70-0 

96-7 

61-9 

78-6 


Planrago lanceolata 


3-85 

4-83 

2-41 

7-99 

4-77 

171-2 

245-4 

80-1 

298-7 

198-8 


Bumex Acetosa 


3-67 

7-63 

1-68 

2-56 

8-81 

168 7 

882-7 

62-6 

96-7 

172-4 


rStellaria graminoa, Hypericum perforatum,'^ 













PotenMlIa reptant, PlmpinellaSaxifraga, Hera- 
cleum Spbondylium, Scabiosi arvensls, Bollis 












Non© 

perennisi Chrysanthemum Lcucanthemum, 












yielding, 
1 per 

Tragopogon pratensis, Leontodon bitpidut, L. 
autiimnmlB, Taraxacum ofBoinale, Hieraclum 


0.39 

0 96 

1'13 

2-44 

126 

Vi 

48-6 

87-6 

91-2 

48-8 

cent. 

Pil 08 ella,VeronicaCham 8 BdryB, V.serpyllitolla, 












Prunella’ vulgarlt, AJuga ’roptans/ Primula 
voris, Luzula campestrlR, Carex prtocox, Hyp* 

^ nuin RquartosuQi.H. Ilians, It. rutabulum , ^ 
'Agrimonla Eupatorla, Foterlum Sanguisorba, ' 
Qaliuni Apanne, Thymus Sorpyllum^ Scilla 













Absent < 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

I 

. DuUmi, Ophioglouum\ulgatum'.' . . . J 

1 











1 

1 

Total 


18-22 

28-68 

25-36 

23-22 

22-69 

810-1 

1198-8 

842-4 

868-0 

929-7 

SCMMABT. 




Qraminese 

81-36 

76-72 

78*27 

76*87 

76*66 

3617*2 

3848-1 

2434*7 

2836*0 

8184*0 

Legummosce . 

0-42 

0-70 

1*88 

0*91 

0*86 i 

18-7 

35-8 

48*9 

34*0 

88*6 

Other Orders 

18-22 

28*68 

26*85 

23*22 

22*69 1 

810-1 

1198-3 

842*4 

868*0 

929*7 

Total 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

4446 

6082 

3823 

8788 

4147 
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&c., of each Species, by 275 lbs. Nitrate of Soda alone; Plot 17, 


Increage + or decrcaae — compared with 




Plots 

without manure. 


Plot IS. 880 Ibi. nitrate, to 1878, 

Plot 8, ammonia ealta alone, 

1 1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

Moan.* 

1877. 

1602. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

1 Moan, 

Numbbb of Species (continued). 


- 2 


+ 1 

0 

-1 

-1 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

+ 1 


-1 

+ 1 

+ 2 

+ 3 

+ 1 


0 


-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

+ 1 

0 

0 


0 

— 1 

+ 1 

+ 2 

+ l 


-18 


-1 

-6 

-2 

-6 

-8 

+ 4 

43 

+ 1 

-2 


-4 

+ 0 

+ 9 

118 

4 7 


- 

-6 

-a 

-7 

-6 

+ 8 

+ 4 


-1 

1 -ft 

+ 0 

H2 

1 +20 

+ 9 








Qbamine^ (continued). 









lb«. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

Ibg. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibfl 

Ibfl. 

1 

lbs. 

Ib-i. 

lbs. 

Ibti. 

Ibd. 


89-0 


171-1 

+ 64-0 

+ 77-9 

- 17-0 

+ 17-2 

+ 20-7 

- 14-8 

+ 7-7 

+ 41-6 

— 

130-8 

- 64-8 

+ 73-1 

+ 78-2 

- ll-O 

+ 

927-4 

+ 

909-8 

+ 881 8 

+ 468-4 

+ 709 2 

+ 782 8 

+ 788-9 

+ 450 0 

+ 673-8 

+ 204 2 

+ 1030 4 

+ 1087 9 

+ 810 ’2 

+ 468 7 

+ 778 8 

+ 

142-8 

+ 

70 8 

+ 86 9 

+ 368 9 

+ 164 0 

+ 1769 

- 4 3 

+ 71 9 

+ 81 8 

+ 181-7 

— 

447 0 

- 336 0 

-317 0 

- 199 9 

-8-24 8 

+ 

21-21 

+ 

147-7 

+ 136 9 

+ 111 1 

+ 181-7 

+ 84-9 

-211 1 

1-0 6 

- 61 9 

-157 9 

— 

22-6 

+ -242 9 

+ 147 4 

+ 8IM 9 

+ 171-7 


106-0 


48 8 

+ 77 4 

+ 96 0 

+ 6 9 

+ 44 3 

+ 21 8 

+ 78 7 

+ 48 2 

+ 41 2 

— 

93 2 

+ 87 7 

+ 12') 8 

+ 150 1 

+ 67 6 

— 

7-9 

+ 

99-0 

+ 107-4 

+ 48 5 

+ 61 9 

- 93 2 

- 63 6 

+ 24 7 

- 44-0 

- 88 8 

+ 

89-8 

+ 146 4 

+ 160-2 

+ 73 7 

+ 104-9 


184-6 

+ 

874-4 

+ 82 9 

+ 46 2 

+ 222 0 

- 36-2 

-637 8 

-199 8 

-291-0 

-1C9 5 

+ 

1971 

+ 003 8 

f 70 3 

+ 69 1 

+234 0 


26-8 


29 0 

+ 6 8 

+ 6 1 

+ 2 2 

- 6 4 

4- 17-9 

+ 17 3 

+ 9 9 

+ 8 1 

— 

12 1 

- 17 0 

+ 37 

- 74 2 

- 24 9 

+ 

18-4 

+ 

61-7 

+ 243 6 

- 67-8 

+ 62 8 

-140 0 

-T 70 3 

-670 2 

-293 f) 

-336 0 

— 

428 2 

- 442 4 

-870-7 

- 1 123 7 

-011-2 

■p 

4-0 

+ 

113-2 

+ -26-7 

+ 6 6 

+ 87 4 

- 78 6 

-216 6 

-119 6 

-138-2 

- 56 8 

+ 

4 9 

+ 1149 

+ 26 9 

+ 6 0 

+ 38 1 


31-9 

+ 

29-9 

+ 88-7 

+ 142-1 

+ 68-7 

- 79-8 

- 7 1 

- 64 0 

- 50-8 

- 27-3 

+ 

98 0 

+ 1-24 2 

+ 73 4 

+ 247 0 

+ 135-7 

- 

16-7 

+ 

11-8 

- 86-1 

- 134-6 

- 663 

+ 45-3 

+ 27 6 

- 3 4 

+ 23 2 

- 12-1 

- 

150 8 

- CC 8 

- 12 3 

+ 49 8 

- 45 0 

— 

0-3 




- 0-7 

- 0-3 

- 29 

- 9-6 

- 26 

- 6-0 




... 

... 

... 


+ 

89-6 

- 

110-0 

- 29-6 


- 12-8 

-266-8 

- 88-2 

- 16 9 

-106 9 

... 

+ 

195’ 9 

+ 41-2 

- 4-6 

... 

+ 88*1 

1 +1462*2 

+ 16G4-7 

+ 1308-9 

+ 1184-0 

+ 1896-4 

+ 419-6 

-881-8 

-447*1 

-136 6 

-821-7 


290-4 

+ 1472-7 

+ 306-4 

+ 69-3 

+ 531-9 

Lequhimos^ (continued). | 


14-0 

+ 

9-8 

- 8-2 

- 2-7 

- 2-6 

+ 0-6 

+ 12-1 

4* 0-8 

+ 4-6 


j + 

1 8 

+ 160 

+ 2-7 

+ 0’4 

+ 6-2 


122-9 


87-1 

- 23-6 

- 48-3 

- 62 2 

+ 6-6 

+ 111 

+ 2-9 

+ C-6 

- 7-6 

1 + 

12 3 

+ 12 9 

+ 40 

+ 4 1 

+ b-4 

— 

88-7 

— 

72 2 

- 69-1 

- 64-3 

- 62 3 

+ 1-4 

- 12-4 

+ 87-5 

+ 8-8 

+ 28 7 

1 + 

0’3 

- 4-2 

+ 28-3 

+ 26-0 

+ 12-.3 

— 

87-9 

— 

22-7 

- 18-8 

- 66 6 

- 83-0 

+ C-8 

- 2-1 

+ 0-3 

- 0-4 

- 65-2 

— 

03 

- 0-3 

- 0-7 

- ri 

- 0 6 


... 


... 

... 

... 


- 0-4 


... 

- 0-1 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


228-8 

- 

142-7 

- 101-7 

- 167-9 

- 160' 1 

+ 7-7 

+ 8-7 

+ 41-8 

+ 19 8 

- 34 1 

•- 

141 

b 24-4 

+ 84-3 

+ 2b-4 

+ -25 8 

Other Orders (continued). 

+ 

8-9 

+ 

14-4 

+ 87-0 

+ 110-3 

+ 41-9 

- 12 0 

+ 1 6 

- 7 2 

- 6 1 

- 81 2 

+ 

68 

+ 14 0 

+ 87-4 

+ 108-2 

+ 41-4 

— 

62-2 


14-2 

- 41 

- 8-3 

- 22-2 

+ I3I 

+ 32 2 

+ 29-9 

+ ‘25’ 1 

+ 84-8 

+ 

74-4 

+ 80-2 

+ 42-2 

+ 70 7 

+ 89-4 

— 

1-2 

+ 

88-6 

+ 87-4 

- 4-8 

+ 80-0 

- 80 8 

-143-7 

-287-4 

-187 3 

- 7 7 

+ 

12 8 

+ 47-8 

+ 101-4 

+ 14-6 

+ 44-1 

+ 

86-2 

+ 

26-1 

+ 8-4 

- 18-0 

+ 11-9 

+ 42 1 

+ 113-8 

+ 34-6 

+ 63-8 

- 2-2 

+ 

21 8 

- 68-3 

+ 24 6 

+ 7*7 

- 29 

+ 

186-0 

+ 

188-6 

+ 807-0 

+ 80-8 

+ 190-6 

+ 1961 

+ 199-3 

+ 247-2 

+ 214-2 

+ 71-4 

+ 

198 7 

+ 128 0 

+ 286-8 

+ 89 8 

+ 176-1 

+ 

48-4 

+ 

81-9 

+ 67-4 

+ 4-9 

+ 88-2 

- 83 

+ 10-9 

+ 1 6 

+ 1-4 

+ 29-9 

+ 

43-9 

+ 84 6 

+ 70-3 

+ 47-2 

+ 49-1 

— 

62-8 

_ 

112-1 

+ 86-4 

+ 224 0 

+ 28-8 

-111 6 

- 1-6 

+ 69 8 

- 14-4 

+ 277-8 1 

f 

167-4 

+ 244-7 

f 80-1 

+ 298 7 

f 197-7 

+ 

116-0 

+ 

824-0 

+ 28-4 

+ 61-6 

+ 128-7 

-11-26 

- 6-8 

- 22-9 

- 46-9 

-128-4 i 


193 9 

- 144-3 

-1-26-7 

+ 32-8 

-1080 

- 

116-0 

- 

262-3 

- 74-6 

- 28-7 

- 120-8 

- 42-6 

+ 18-0 

- 1-6 

- 8-7 

+ 602 

1 


39-4 

- 10 6 

b 13-8 

+ 380 

+ 01 

- 

0-6 

- 

7-0 

- 8-8 

- 28-8 

~ 9-9 

... 

- 66 -1 

- 44-8 

- 83’5 

1 

i 

- 9-6 j 

- 

0-4 

- 20 2 

- 60*3 

- 9-4 

- 22-5 

+ 

160-1 

+ 

228-0 

+ 474-8 

+ 887*9 

+ 812 7 

- 67-2 

+ 169-1 

+ 69-6 

+ 67-2 

+ 809-8 j 

+ 

287-8 

+ 278-9 

+ 469 3 

+ 098 3 

+ 483-8 

Sdxmabt (continued). 

-f 1462-2 1 

+ 1664-7 1 

+ 1806-9 

+ 1184 0 

+ 1396-4 

+ 419-8 

-891-8 

+ 447-1 

-136-8 

-821-7 

+ 

290-4 

+ 1472-7 

+ 306-4 

+ 89-3 

+ 631-9 

— 

228-8 

o 

142-7 

- 101-7 

- 167 9 

- 160-1 

+ 7-7 

+ 8-7 

+ 41-8 

+ 19-3 

- 84-1 

+ 

14-1 

+ 24-4 

+ 84-3 

+* 28-4 

+ 28-8 

+ 

160-8 

+ 

228-0 

+ 474-8 

+ 887-9 

+ 812-7 

- 67-2 

+ 169-1 

+ 69-6 

+ 67-2 

+ 309-8 

+ 287 8 1 

+ 278-9 

+ 469-8 

+ 698*8 

+ 433-6 

+ 1894 

+ 1780 

+ 1679 

+ 1874 

+ 1849 

+ 860 

-204 

-386 

- 60-0 

- 46 

+ 

692 1 

+ 1776 

+ 809 

+ 786 

+ 091 


* Mean of three separations only, the conditions of manuring on plot 15 haying been changed after 

1876, 
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/ 

the double nitrate litgrra, though it increased, occurred in only small average 

proportion, but ^th the smaller quantity it became, in the third separation-year, not 
only the most /prominent of the miscellaneous plants, but in that year it contributed 
about 10 poTr cent, of the total produce of the plot. With the double nitrate both 
Rumex Af^tosa and Plantago lanceolata yielded considerable average proportions, but 
each ^clined very much in the third separation-year. With the single nitrate they 
alsQ/declined in the third, but again rose in the fourth separation-year ; the Plantago 
jVelding nearly 8 per cent, of the total produce in that year. Of the species of 
Ranunculus, R. acris gained ground, and R. repens and R. hulbosus declined, with the 
double nitrate, whilst with the smaller quantity R. repens and R, hulbosus yielded 
, fairly average amounts throughout. Of other miscellaneous species, Achillea Miller 
folium was about equally favoured on the two nitrate plots; but Conopodium 
denudatum was much less prominent with the double than with the single nitrate. 

The columns showing the increase or decrease in the actual yield of each species 
\mder the influence of the smaller amount of nitmte (plot 17), as compared with the 
larger amount (plot 15), bring to view the difference in the herbage in the two cases 
still more strikingly. It is there seen how much larger an actual amount of Alopecurus 
pratensis, and how much smaller an amount, especially of Festuca ovina, but also of 
Poa tnvialis, Bronms mollis, and Lolium perenne, was grown with the smaller than 
with the larger amount of nitrate. Again, among the miscellaneous plants, Centaurea 
nigra in each year contributed much more. Conopodium denudatum. Ranunculus 
repens and R. bulbosus somewhat more, but Cerasthm triviale much less, with the 
smaller quantity of nitrate. 

The general result is that there was a more mixed and better description of herbage 
with the smaller than with the larger amount of nitrate of soda, as there was a better 
with the larger amount than with the same amount of nitrogen applied as ammonia- 
salts. 

From the particulars, of the amounts of produce, and of their chemical and botanical 
characters, which have been enumerated and compared, it is to be concluded that the 
much more favourable conditions of growth which were induced under the influence of 
the larger amount of nitrogen as nitrate than with the same amount as ammonia-salts, 
also obtained when the smaller amount was used. Indeed, they were obviously 
developed in a greater degree proportionally to the amount of nitrate used with the 
smaller than with the larger quantity, and in some particulars, especially in so far as 
the botany of the plots is concerned, not only proportionally, but actually more with 
the smaller than with the larger amount. This result is doubtless due to a less forced 
luxuriance with the less excessive application of nitrate, and coincidently a more 
favourable balance of available mineral constituents. 
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4. Mixed mineral manure, alone {including potass); Plot 7. 

Having considered the effects on the mixed herbage of applying purely nitrogenous 
manures, in various forms and quantities, for many years in succession, under which 
conditions the plants have to rely upon the soil itself for the mineral constituents 
required, we now come to discuss the effects of applying annually, from the commence- 
ment, a full mineral manure alone, including potass, the same as was applied to plot 15 
after the application of nitrate for 18 years. Of course, now the vegetation is left to 
obtain its nitrogen from other sources than manure ; that is, from the soil itself, or 
from the atmosphere, as the case may be. 

Referring to Part I., p. 307, et seq., for more detailed statements of the results as , 
to the amounts of produce, of nitrogen, and of mineral matter, yielded, it may be 
here repeated that such a mixed mineral manure gave much more produce than 
ammonia-salts alone, and nearly as much as with either the smaller or the larger 
amount of nitrate of soda. There was also an increase in gross produce, in nitrogen, 
and in mineral matter, taken up over the later as compared with the earlier years. 
Even the gramineous herbage, so markedly influenced by nitrogenous manures, 
increased considerably, especially in the later years, under the influence of the purely 
mineral manure. Leguminous herbage, though in less actual amount than the 
gramineous, increased in much greater proportion, indeed, in a very striking degi’ee. 
Miscellaneous plants, however, rather declined than increased. 

Although no nitrogen was supplied, there was a great increase in the amount taken 
up as compared with the produce without manure, especially by the increased legu- 
minous growth. Upon the whole, without nitrogenous manure, the amount of nitrogen 
taken up under the influence of the purely mineral manure was one and two-thirds 
as much as without manure, and nearly three times as much as by applying the same 
manure to either wheat or barley on arable land. Further, with this greatly increased 
yield of nitrogen in the produce, without the supply of any by manure, there was 
found a great reduction in the percentage of nitrogen in the upper layers of the soil, 
indicating the source whence the nitrogen of the vegetation had been derived. 

Bearing in naind these striking facts, we now turn to the botanical characteristics of 
the mineral manured plot, as shown in Table LXVIIL, pp. 1324-5. 

As already referred to, it has been found that the number of species compared with 
that without manure is diminished, whatever the description of manure applied. 
Taking the average of the four years of complete separation, there were 49 species 
found in the samples from the unmanured plot, 33 only by ammonia-salts alone, 39 
(over three separation-years only) with the larger quantity of nitrate, and 42 with 
the smaller quantity. We have now with the mixed mineral manure alone an 
average of 43, which is higher than on any plot with nitrogenous manure, whether 
used alone or in conjunction with minerals. The fact is that, with nitrogenous 
manure, there is more of forced luxuriance of individual species, varying, it is true. 
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Table LXVIII. — Ntimber of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, &c., 




Number of species, and proportion per cent. 



1862. 

1867. 

1872 

1877. 

Mean. 

Kumbeb of Speotks . 


Oramincse 

18 

16 

17 

IT 

17 


Legutnlnoen 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Other Orders 

22 

22 

20 

28 

22 


Total 

44 

42 

41 

44 

43 

Oramineac . 



p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p.O. 

p. c. 


Anthoxanthum odoratum . . 

806 

8*93 

2*78 

8*18 

8*22 


Alopecurua pratensis 

0*34 

0*88 

1 17 

0*48 

0-72 


Agrostis vulgaris 

7*14 

6*69 

11*72 

12*02 

0*14 


Holcus lanatus ... ... 

6*06 

11 81 

3 16 

18*16 

8 29 


Arena elatlor. . . 

2*41 

006 

0*46 

1*29 

1*05 


Arena pubcscens . 

13 81 

8*90 

2*86 

2*26 

6*68 


Arena daroscena 

4 02 

4*84 

3*72 

8*66 

4*07 


Poa pratenaia 

1*13 

1 05 

2*27 

1*76 

1*56 


PoA tririalis . . 

3*81 

4*38 

2 39 

2*11 

8*16 


Dactylla glomerata 

2*37 

4 67 

1*68 

8*67 

8*16 


Featuca orina 

18*78 

11*88 

14*86 

20*69 

16*64 


Bromas mollis 

1*26 

0 98 

0 04 

0*01 

0 67 


Lolium perenne * . . . 

8*12 

2*40 

0*59 

3*02 . 

2*28 

vJflldinrf rphleum pratense, AIra casipltosa, Briza media, | 

1 a 15. f Cynoflurus cristatua, Featuca pratenaia . . f 

0*30 

0*92 

0*80 

1*20 

0*69 

Abaentr-'Featnca loliacea 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Undetermined (chiefly Oramineae) 

2*80 

2*40 

1*46 

... 

1*68 


Total 

64*65 

69*29 

48*82 

74*88 

61*78 

LlOUMlNOSiR. 


Trlfollum repens 

3*08 

0*47 

1*77 

0*01 

1*33 


Tnfolium pruicnao 

6 84 

4*76 

1*18 

1*66 

8-66 


Lotus corniculatua 

1*27 

0*69 

0 19 

0*04 

066 


Latbyrus pratenaia 

1861 

6*78 

86*68 

12*11 

17*27 


Total 

24*70 

12*69 

89*77 

18*71 

22*71 

Othjeb Orders . 


Banunculus repens^t bulbosus . . . . 

1*31 

0*88 

0*21 

0*82 

0*66 


Conopodium denudatum 

2*03 

9*22 

1*81 

1*68 

8*68 


Pimplnella Saxifraga 

0-86 

1*20 

0*22 

0*28 

0*64 


Achillea Millefolium 

1*69 

8*10 

6*28 

0*64 

2*66 


Plants go lanceolata 

0*23 

1*10 

0*07 

0*09 

087 


Kumex Acetosa 

2*10 

8*88 

1*16 

6*67 

4*69 


Lutula campestris 

'Ranunculus acria, Stellaria g^ininea, Cemstium'^ 
tririalc, PotentiHa reptans, Agtimonla Eupatorla, 
Spirasa (Jlmaria, Heracleum Sphondyllura, Galium 

1 41 

1 17 

1*64 

0*60 

1*18 

None 

verum, Scablosa anrensia, Centaurea nigra, Car- 






yielding 

duos arrensis, Tragopogon pratensis, Leontodon 

1 02 

2*97 

1*67 

1*88 

1*89 

1 per 

hispiduB, Taraxacum otBcinale, Hieradam Filo- 
sella, Veronica Chammdrys, Prunella rulgaria, 

cent. 






AJui» reptans, Primula rerls, Carex prmcox, 
OphioglosAum migatum, Hypnum aquarroaum, 


^ H. rutabulum, M. hians 






Absent < 

'Poterium Sanguiaorba, Galium Aparine. Beilis' 
perennis. Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, > 
. Thymus BerpyUum, Scilla nutans 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total 

10*66 

28*02 

11*41 

11*91 

16*61 

SumiABT. 


Oratninen 

64*66 

69*29 

48*82 

74*88 

61*78 


Leguminoaa 

24*70 

12*69 

89*77 

18*71 

22*71 


Other Orders 

10*60 

28*02 

ll ‘4 l 

11*91 

16*61 


Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 
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of each Species, by Mixed Mineral Manure alone (including Potass) ; Plot 7. 



Quantity per acre. 


Increase + or decroaao 

— compared with plot 8, unmanured. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

Number of Species (continued). 





... 

0 

+ 1 

0 

0 

0 

... 

... 

... 


... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

-6 

-2 

-8 

-8 

-6 

... 

... 

... 


... 

-6 

-1 

-8 

-8 

-6 

ORAMiNEiB (continued). 

lbs 

Ibfl. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibfl. 

ItXI. 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

l.Sfi-4 

178 2 

115 2 

162 2 

147-0 

+ 4-8 

- 113 3 

+ 29 7 

4- 41 2 

~ 9 4 

IS'O 

39-2 

49-0 

24-5 

32 1 

- 122-0 

- 154-7 

+ 41-1 

4- 17-4 

- 54-5 

815 9 

283-/ 

496-4 

613 0 • 

419 8 

- 30 8 

- 33 8 

+ -231-1 

4- 299 I 

4- 116-4 

228-9 

626-8 

133-8 

671-2 

388 8 

+ 70 1 

+ 261-0 

+ 74 0 

4- 374-5 

4- 196-0 

100 6 

2-7 

19 5 

6.5 -8 

48 6 

+ 104-5 

_ 4 3 

+ 17-4 

4- 64-6 

4- 46-.6 

611 0 

178 9 

100 0 

114 7 

249 9 

+ 316 5 

+ 71 6 

+ 41 0 

4- 51 1 

4- 120-2 

177-8 

216-8 

187-6 

1h6 1 

184 3 

+ 105-4 

+ 15.3 8 

+ 100-2 

4- 160 0 

4- 130-0 

50-0 

46-8 

96 2 

H‘» 3 

70 6 

+ 41 1 

+ 41 1 

4- 94 7 

f 6 

4- 06-2 

168-6 

195 8 

97-4 

107-6 

142-2 

+ 121 6 

4- 156 8 

4- h9 2 

4- 94 4 

4-115 3 

118*7 

208 2 

71-2 

187 2 

145 1 

+ 60 0 

+ 150-2 

4- 56 4 

4- 170 6 

f 109-3 

607-4 

607 4 

629 5 

1356-1 

77.5-1 

+ 201 5 

+ 0 9 

4- 273 8 

4- 838 6 

4- 328 6 

66-7 

43 6 

1-7 

0-5 

25-3 

+ 61-7 

+ 41-8 

4- 1-5 

4- 0-5 

4- 23 8 

138-0 

107 0 

28 0 

154-0 

106 0 

- 66-4 

- 27 3 

- 14 0 

4- 46-4 

- 12 8 

13 3 

41-0 

13-1 

61-1 

82-2 

- 51-4 

+ 14-0 

- 110-7 

- 134 6 

- 70-6 







... 


- 07 

- 0 2 

12^9 

10^0 

61-8 

... 

74-1 

- ih-4 

- 97-5 

4- 13 1 

... 

- 49-0 

2860 2 

2643 2 

2068-0 

3798-8 

2841 1 

+ 708-2 

4- 459-8 

4- 939-2 

42111 3 

41053-8 


Lbquminos^ (continued). 


136-2 

21 0 

75-0 

0-5 

58-2 

4- 120-0 

4- 140 

4- 68 8 

- 2 0 

4- 50 1 


211-9 

47-9 

79- 1 

160-4 

4- 166 9 

4- 141 6 

4- 20-3 

4- 29 7 

4- 89 4 

56 2 

30 8 


2 0 

24 8 

4- 0 3 

- 47 5 

- 89 7 

- 91 4 

- 57 0 

597-7 

802-0 

1553-8 

617-6 

767 7 

4- 559 3 

+ 279-3 

-4 1537 7 

4- 561 6 

4- 734 4 

1092-7 

566 7 

1684 7 

699-.i 

1010-6 

4- 84.5 5 

4- 387-4 

4-1537 1 

4- 497 3 

4- M16-9 


Other Orders (continued). 


58 0 

16 9 

8-9 

16-3 

25 0 


90-9 




60 1 


39 4 

_ 

65 3 

_ 

61 4 

89-8 

411 0 

65-5 


159-2 

4- 

60-2 


312-7 

4- 

8 7 

4- 

35 7 

4- 

104 3 

88-0 

5.3-5 

9-8 

14 3 

28 8 

— 

8-7 

— 

61 1 

— 

4-8 

— 

4-5 

— 

19 7 


1.38-2 

221-6 

82-6 

lie 8 

4- 

28-2 

4- 

99 5 

4- 

192 2 

— 

14-4 

4- 

76-4 

10-2 

49-0 

8-0 

4 6 

16-7 

— 

21. -1-8 

— 

308 5 


40 7 

_ 

70 1 

— 

1.58-.1 

92 9 

395 9 

49 1 

840 2 

219-6 

4- 

50-2 

4- 

3.37 2 

4- 

20-0 

4' 

29f»-0 

4- 

175 8 

62-4 

62-2 

69-5 

26-6 

62-4 

+ 

4-1 


68 1 

4- 

18 3 


16 3 


16 7 

44-9 

182-4 

66-0 

98-4 

84-4 

- 

7-7 

4- 

26-5 

- 

25-2 

- 

7-8 

- 

3 7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

- 

08 

- 

88 

- 

84 

- 

26 4 

- 

10 9 

471-1 

1249 1 

488-3 

607 6 

702-8 

- 

178 7 

4- 

278 8 

4- 

1167 

4- 

127-4 

4- 

1 

85-8 


Summary (continued). 


2800-2 

2643-2 

2068-0 

8798-3 

2841-1 

4- 706-2 

+ 459-8 

+ 939-2 

+ 2111*8 

+ 1058-8 

1002-7 

666-7 

1684-7 

699-2 

I0I0-6 

4- 845*6 

+ 387-4 

+ 1537*1 

4 497-3 

+ 816-9 

471-1 

1249-1 

483*8 

607-6 

702-8 

- 178-7 

+ 278 8 

+ 115 7 

+ 127 4 

+ 86-8 

4424 

4468 

4286 

5100 

4664 

+ 1872 

+ 1126 

f25g2 I 

+2736 

+ 1956 


8 G 


MDCCCLXXXIL 
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according to the amount, the description, and the combination in which the nitrogen is 
employed. The characteristic tendency of the various mineral manures, on the other 
hand, is to favour consolidation or maturation rather than luxuriance, and, hence, 
when used alone, the competition becomes less severe, and a larger number of species 
is enabled to maintain a place. 

The lines in the table showing the percentages of the total Gramineae, total Legumi- 
nosae, and total Miscellaneae, exhibit such extremely wide ranges in their proportion to 
one another in the four complete separation-years, that it is difficult from the figures 
there given to form, a definite conclusion as to the tendency of either group to increase 
or diminish in relative proportion. Calling to our aid the results of the partial sepa- 
rations made in several intermediate and succeeding years, it must be concluded that 
the grasses have increased in their proportion during the later years, whilst the 
Leguminosso have not sustained the tendency to increase so prominently in the later 
as in the earlier years. It may also be said of the MLscellane® that the tendency 
with them is to decline in proportion. In actual amount per aci’e, too, the grasses 
have of late years increased, and the Leguminosse and the Miscellaneae diminished. 
Without manure, on the other hand, though the actual quantities per acre are much 
less than with the mineral manure, the grasses have diminished very considerably, the 
Leguminosae have even increased, but the Miscellaneae have diminished even in greater 
degree than with the mineral manure. 

Whilst referring to the relation to one another of our three main groups, some 
reference should be made to the characters of the second crops in this respect. The 
indication is that in the second crops the percentage of Gramineae is generally higher, 
and that of the Leguminosae and Miscellaneae lower ; and this is especially the case on 
the mixed mineral manure plot now under consideration. 

Among the grasses, Festxica ovina is by fax the most prominent species, and is 
increasing ; but it is, nevertheless, in by no means such excessive proportion, or amount, 
as on the plots with an excess of nitrogenous manure. Agrostis vtdgaris and Holcm 
lanatus are also prominent, and, upon the whole, increasing ; though the latter shows 
considerable fluctuation, according to season. Taking the average of the four com- 
plete separation-years, these three most prominent grasses yield collectively only about 
one-third of the total herbage ; and, consistently with the character of comparatively 
little forced luxuriance of individual species, a considerable number of other grasses 
contributes a fair proportion to the produce. The most prominent of these, on the 
average, though declining, is Avena pubescens, then A. Jlavescens ; next come Dactylis 
glomerata, Poa trivialis, and Anthoxanthum odoratum, in about equal amounts ; then 
Lolium perenne, and, in smaller quantities, but still apparently maintaining some 
position, come Poa pratennis, Avena elatior, and Alopecurus pratensis. 

The final column in the table further indicates the general character of the change 
induced by the mixed mineral manure as compared with the produce without manure. 
It is seen that, of Alopecurus pratensis, Lolium perenne, Anthoxanthum odoratum. 
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and a few grasses of very limited habit of growth, there was actually less with the 
manure than without manure ; but of no fewer than 10 species there was greater or 
less increase with the manure. That is to say, there was comparatively little relative 
predominance of any particular species, but a generally increased development of the 
numerous plants constituting the flora of the unmanured plot, a result which is 
strikingly different from that obtained with the increased luxuriance induced by the 
application of nitrogenous manures. 

Of the four Leguminosse enumerated as found in the samples, it will be seen that, 
whilst Trifoliiim repens^ T. pratense^ and Lotn^s corniculatus, have contributed a 
decreasing, and, in the later years, a very insignificant amount, Lathyrus pratensis has, 
on the average, furnished three-fourths of the whole of the leguminous herbage ; with, 
however, very fluctuating quantities according to season, and, as has been already 
alluded to, probably a decreasing amount in the more recent years. It is of interest 
to observe in the columns showing the increase over the unmanured produce, that there 
is actually less of the deep-rooting and seU-relisint Lotus cojmiculatun with than without 
the manure, and that almost the whole of the increase is due to the comparatively 
shallow-rooting Lathyrus. It is, however, worthy of note that the partial separations 
of the second crops indicate a lower proportion, and scarcely any more actual produce, 
of the mixed leguminous herbage with the manure than without manure ; and it is 
also significant that, in these second crops, the Trifoliums bear a much larger propor- 
tion to the Lathyrus than in the first. An examination of the samples of the partial 
separations leads to the conclusion that this is explained by the fact that, owing to the 
habit and conformation of the plants, new and stronger shoots are more freely pro- 
duced from the thick-branched stock of the Trefoils which remain after cutting, than 
from the comparatively thinner and less branching stock of the Lathyrus^ in which 
the relatively few shoots that are produced after cutting are of very slender and feeble 
character. 

Among the Miscellaneas, Rumex Acetosa is the most prominent on the mineral 
manured plot, as it was also on the ammonia plot, and on that with the larger amount 
of nitrate of soda. But the mineral manured plot was more favourable to Conopodium 
denudatum^ and to Achillea Millefolium^ both of which, however, fluctuated very 
greatly in amount, according to season. No other miscellaneous plant, except Luzula 
campestris, was in any noticeable degree of prominence. The last division of the 
table shows that Plantago lanceolata, and the various species of Ranunculus taken 
collectively, were in each year in actually less amount with the mineral manure than 
without manure ; so also, but in a less degree, was Pimpinella Saxifraga, and, in two 
o\it of the four years, Luzula campestris. 

The only plants which uniformly yielded more with the mineral manure than without 
manure, were Rumex Acetosa and Conopodium denudatuiUy Achillea Millefolium doing 
so in three out of the four years. Thus, under the conditions of maturation rather 
than of luxuriance, that is of tendency to consolidation of tissue, and to reproduction, 

8 a 2 
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rather than to vegetation merely, the miscellaneous plants which most prominently 
gained ground are the thick-stocked and free-seeding Rumex, the tuberous-rooted 
Conopodiuin, and the fleshy-stocked, much branched, and also free-seeding Achillea. 
It may here be stated that in the years subsequent to the last complete separation, 
Centaurea nigra appears to be gaining ground, this being especially manifest in the 
second crops. 

It will be observed from the foregoing enumeration that, independently of the 
striking increase in the growth of Lathyrus, which, however, would seem to be less 
marked in recent years, the herbage grown under the influence of mixed mineral 
manure, including potass, is very complex, and the distribution is very similar in 
general character to that without manure ; the difference between the two being, 
with the exception of the altered relation of the different Legurninosm, due more to a 
different condition of development, than to any marked distinction in the relative 
predominance of different orders, genera, or species. 

The general appearance of the mineral manured plot is also quite characteristic. 
Instead of the dark colour, irregularity, and prominent leafiness, exhibited by the 
plants of the ammonia and tlie nitrate plots, there is here a lighter, healthier hue, and 
general evenness, with a very large proportion of fine but compai-atively matured 
stems, intermixed nevertheless with much leafy bottom-growth. This character of 
stemroiness, and tendency to consolidation of tissue, applies not only to the grasses, 
but also to the Leguminosaj and to the miscellaneous plants ; among the latter, 
especiiilly to the Rumex and the Conopodium, whilst the Achillea, being later in 
development, is not so markedly stemmy in the first crop, its main development of 
above-ground, or at least of erect-growing, stem taking place sirbsequently to the first 
cutting. These remarks apply to the first crops. The second crops show, in general, 
a more grassy growth than the first, with a greater predominance of fine leaf ; and 
although usually fairly mixed, still Festuea ovina and Agrostis vulgaris are, upon the 
whole, the most promiixent. 

Notwithstanding that a characteristic of the herbage of this plot is to include a 
larger amount of Leguminosse, and especially of Lathyrus, than any other (unless, 
indeed, it has been overtaken in this respect in qtiite recent years on plot 15, where 
the same mineral manure was first applied in 1876), there is no doubt that, according 
to the figures, there has been some decline as compared with the earlier years. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we have much less frequent determinations in the earlier than in 
the later years, the first being in the third season (1858), when about 23 per cent, of 
the total produce consisted of Leguminosse, of which about 1 8 consisted of Trifolium 
pratense, and only 4^ of Lathyrus pratensis. The first complete separation-year was 
the seventh of the experiments, when the Leguminosae contributed nearly 25 per cent, 
to the produce. Trifolium pratense now yielding less than 7, but Lathyrus about 13^ 
per cent. Five years later (1867) the total Leguminosse were under 13 per cent. 
Trifolium pratense yielding under 5, and Lathyrus nearly 7 of this. In 1871 the 
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total Leguminoase amounted to a little over 16 per cent. In 1872, the seventeenth 
year of the experiments, the Leguminosas contributed nearly 40 per cent., Trlfolium 
pratense giving little more than 1 of this, and Lathyrus nearly 37. Since that time 
the percentage of total leguminous herbage has been — under 13 in 1874, under 9 in 
1875, about in 1876, 13f in 1877 (of which more than 12 was Lathyrus), 13^ in 
1878, little more than 8 in 1879, and only in 1880. 

It is thus obvious, not only that the Leguminosse were very much more prominent 
in the earlier than in the later years, but that the deeper-rooting Trifolium pratensa 
rapidly gave place to the more superficially-rooting Lathyrus ; whilst this, in its turn, 
would appear to be uow declining. 

It has been assumed that the source of the large amount of nitrogen essential to, 
and taken up by, the Lathyrus, was the accumulation within the surface soil, which has 
been shown to have diminished considerably in recent years. The question arises, how 
far the decline in yield is to be attributed to the amount of nitrogen available from 
this source from year to year being, under the influence of the mineral manure (inclu- 
ding potass) and the exhausting growth of the Leguminosin, gradually reduced ; or 
whether, in addition to or apart from this, there is anything in the treatment of the 
vegetation which would tend to lessen the recuperative power of these leguminous 
species. On this point it should be observed, as has been explained in detail else- 
where, that owing to the injury done to the animals when the second crops were 
consumed on the land by sheep without any other food being given, it became necessary 
to abandon the practice and to cut the aftermath instead. Thus, in 18G6, 1870, 1873 
(twice), 1874 (twice), and in 1876, the after-growth was cut and left on the land to 
decay; whilst in 1875, 1877, 1878, 1879, and 1880 the second crops were not only cut, 
but were removed from the land, thus considerably enhancing the tendency to exhaus- 
tion of the soil. 

Taking it for granted that the reduction in leguminous growth in recent years 
under the influence of the continuous application of the mineral manure is not merely 
a temporary effect due to the characters of the seasons, but a permanent tendency 
set in, we may, perhaps, safely conclude that reduction in the amount of nitrogen 
annually available from the accumulated resources of the soil is one cause of the decline, 
but we may, perhaps, also assume, that the altered treatment of the second crops has 
not been without influence. Reference has already been made to the comparatively 
Injurious effect of the first cutting upon the Lathyrtis, as exhibited in the character of 
the second growth of that plant, and it would seem only reasonable to suppose that 
such injury, clearly manifest after the first cuttings, would be enhanced when the 
second growth is annually treated in the same way. The question suggests itself 
whether, as the Trifoliums and the Lotus suffer less than the Lathyrus by cutting, 
they will, in consequence, show any tendency to recover their position. There is 
already, perhaps a slight indication of this, so far as the Trifolium is concerned. But 
in so far as the relative prominence of the Lathyrus has been due to the supplies of the 
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surface-soil becoming available under the influence of the mineral manure, it would 
hardly seem probable that the deeper-rooting plants would thoroughly regain their 
former position. 

With regard to the undoubted tendency to gradual increase, not only in the 
relative but in the actual amount of the grasses in recent years, the explanation may 
perhaps be open to question ; and the evidence bearing upon it will be considered more 
in detail in the chemical section of our report. As has been referred to, the growth of 
a leguminous crop on arable land, frequently leaves the surface soil richer in nitrogen 
in a degree determinable by analysis ; and it is known that after the removal of a 
highly nitrogenous leguminous crop a larger gramineous one, taking up more nitrogen 
than if it had succeeded another of the same description, will be obtained. It has been 
already suggested, whether the increased growth of the grasses here, in the mixed 
herbage, is due to similar conditions being induced by the increased growth of the 
Leguminosfe, now in association, instead of separately in alternation, with them ; 
that is, whether it be due to a residue of combined nitrogen left after the growth of 
the leguminous plants in such condition of combination and distribution as to be now 
available for the associated gramineous ones, the subsequent growth of which is 
thereby enhanced. Another explanation obviously may be, that under the influence 
of the mixed mineral manure, including potass, the richer nitrogenous accumulations 
of the surface soil of the grassland itself, yield up their stores in a condition in which 
the Gramineae as well as the Leguminosse of the mixed herbage can take them up. 
Against this supposition is the fact, that such a potass manure will increase the growth 
of Leguminosae in the poorer in nitrogen ordinary arable laud, whilst it wlU not, in 
any marked degree, increase the growth of the Gramineae on such arable land. If, 
therefore, the result be due to the diiect liberation, in an available form, of nitrogen 
from the resources of the soil itself, under the influence of the mineral manure, it 
would seem that it must be provided in different conditions of combination for these 
two very distinct descriptions of herbage, and that a supply in the condition required 
by the Gramineae is in a very much greater degree available from the richer in nitrogen 
pasture, than from the poorer in nitrogen arable, surface soil. 

5. Superphosphate of lime, alone; Plot 4-1. 

The experiment with superphosphate of lime alone did not commence until the 
fourth year ; sawdust alone, but without effect, having been applied in each of the 
first three years. It has been seen that in the case of the mixed mineral manure of 
plot 7, very marked results were produced, but from the complex character of the 
mantire, it is only by comparison with those on other plots, and by other collateral 
evidence, that it can be decided to which of the constituents of the mixed manure the 
specially characteristic results were mainly due. Hence it is of considerable interest 
to compare the results obtained with superphosphate of lime alone with those from 
the mixed mineral manure, which included, besides the same amount of superphos- 
phate, salts of potass, soda, and magnesia. In the next sub-section will be compared 
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the results yielded with superphosphate of lime in conjunction with salts of soda and 
magnesia, but without potass. 

The superphosphate of lime alone yielded more gross produce, but only a little more, 
than was obtained without manure, and the excess was the less in the later years. 
Indeed, not only the actual amount of produce, bvit the yield per acre of both nitrogen 
and mineral matter declined more rapidly with the superphosphate alone than without 
manure. In fact, the superphosphate of lime alone yielded, over the first 17 years of 
its application, less than two-thirds as much produce as the mixed mineral manure, and 
not three-fifths as much nitrogen. It is obvious, therefore, that the results which were 
obtained on plot 7 were in only a very small degree due to the superphosphate which 
the manure supplied. Let us see how the botany of the superphosphate plot bears out 
this conclusion. (See Table LXIX., pp. 1332-3.) 

It will be seen that the effect of the manure was, as already said, upon the whole, 
extremely meagre. In fact, there was scarcely any increased luxuriance induced ; and 
such increase in produce as there was, was mainly due to an increased tendency to 
stem-formation and consolidation of tissue in the case of some species. There was 
thus but little artificial struggle induced, and we have an average of 47 species as 
compared with 49 without manure. Both the percentage in the total herbage, and the 
actual quantity per acre, of the total Gramineae rather declined, whilst those of the 
Leguminosse rather increased ; and the percentage, but not the actual quantity, of the 
miscellaneous herbage also showed some tendency to increase. 

Compared with the produce without mamiro, there was, however, on the average, 
a slight increase of gramineous, a decrease of leguminous, and an ii\crease of mis- 
cellaneous herbage, the result being but insignificant increase of total protluce. 

The column showing the average increase or decrease in the yield per acre of each 
individual species by superphosphate of lime alone, compared with the unmanured 
plot 3, shows a slight increase in quantity, in the order named, of IIolcus lanatus, 
Poa trivialis, Avena jlavescens, Lolium ferenne, and Avena puhescens, a very slight 
increase of Cynosurus cristatus and Dactylis glomerata, and an actual deficiency of 
Briza media, Agrostis vulgaris, Alopecurus pratensis, Anthoxanlhum odoratum, and, 
though very trifling, even of Festuca ovina. Upon the whole, therefore, the increase 
is partly, though not entirely, among some of the better agricultural grasses, and as 
has been said, it was due rather to consolidation of tissue than to increased luxuriance 
or succulence ; in fact, to stemmy development but with dwarf growth. 

Of the Leguminosse, THfolium pratense and Lotus corniculatus yielded less in each 
separation-year than without manure. On the other hand, in the three later of the 
four years, Lathyrus pratensis gave some increase, and on the average Trifolium repens 
gave a very slight increase. Lastly, on tlfis plot of languid competition, and coincident 
great variety of species, we have in the last two separation -years a small quantity of 
the hard-wooded, somewhat shrubby Ononis arvensis, which is scarcely observable on 
any other plot. It is also on this plot of languid competition, and on one other plot 
only, that fairy rings develop in any marked degree. 
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Table LXIX. — Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, 


Number of Speclea, and proportion 
per cent. 

Quantity per acre. 

1862. 

1807 1 1872. 

1877. 1 Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 1 1872. 

1877. Moan. 


Numubr of Speoiks. 


Oramlnen 

16 

1ft 

16 

16 

16 






I.ieguminoBaB 

4 

4 

ft 

ft 

ft 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Other Orders 

20 

27 

28 

24 

26 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

! Total . . 

46 

46 

49 

4ft 

47 

... 


... 

... 

... 


OHAMINE^. 


Anthoxanthuin odoratum 
Alopccurus pratenRiR . . 

Agrostis vulgurig 
Holcui lanatus .... 

A vena pubescena . . 

Arena flavescena . . . 

Poa trivial ia 

Brira mi dia 

Duc'tylia glomerata . . 

CynoBuruB cristatua . . 

KeHtuca ovina . 

Lollum porenne 

None ^Avena elatior 

yielding) Pua pratpnvia 

1 per y KeatucapratenBia . . . 

cent. v.Broiiiua inollia 

Abaent»Phleuni prateriao, Airataiapitoaa, Keftuca lolincea 
Undetermined (chiefly Gramineae) . . 

Total 



p. c. 

p. c 

p c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

Iba. 

IbB. 

Iba. 

IbB. 

lbs. 

3 66 

7*16 

4*74 

6*11 

6 17 

119 0 

263 5 

84*0 

168 0 

153*6 

1*32 

1*84 

0*86 

1*40 

1*36 

42 9 

6ft 1 

lfi’2 

48 2 

41*6 

7 21 

6 08 

13*88 

9 87 

9*26 

234 ft 

215 2 

246*9 

306*2 

250*2 

11*82 

9*16 

4*71 

19*35 

11 26 

884 4 

324*8 

83 ft 

ft98*3 

847*6 

9 42 

4*97 

4 09 

4 0*2 

5 62 

.306*4 

iris 9 

72 ft 

1*24 3 

169 8 

4*12 

4 28 

6 09 

2*47 

4**24 

134 0 

161 ft 

107 9 

76*4 

117*6 

6*16 

ft*65 

.3*79 

4*72 

4 83 

167*8 

200*0 

67 1 

146*0 

146 2 

0*68 

0*8> 

2 12 

2*16 

1*29 

18 9 

11 3 

87*6 

16 8 

8.3*7 

2'2ft 

0*90 

0ft7 

1*41 

1*31 

7.3*2 

3ft 0 

10*1 

43*6 

40 ft 

0*34 

0 84 

1*03 

0*80 

0*75 

J1 0 

29-7 

18*2 

24*7 

20 9 

10 20 

16 75 

20 44 

16 02 

15 85 

331 7 

ft92 9 

862*2 

495 4 

44ft 5 

9*28 

5*24 

8 12 

4*35 

6*60 

801*8 

186*7 

66*8 

134*6 

169*8 

1*34 

0*87 

0*77 

0*10 

0*77 

43*6 

80*8 

18*7 1 

8*1 

22*8 

8*26 

1 2 7-1 

0*82 

... 

2**95 

26*8*6 

9*6*6 

14' 5 

... 

94' 9 

74*96 

66*88 

67*03 

71*78 

70*16 

24.37*7 

2367*6 

1187*7 

2219*6 

2068*1 


Leouminosae. 


Tn folium ri pena 

061 

0*09 

0*48 

0*85 

0 38 

19 8 

8*2 

8*5 

10*8 

10*6 

Trifohum praienBe 

1*45 

0*17 

0*11 

0 30 

0*51 

47*2 

6*0 

2*0 

9*2 

16*1 

Lotus eomiciilutus 

0 41 

1*23 

3 71 

0*86 

1*55 

13*3 

43*6 

65*7 

26 6 

87*8 

I^tiiyrua pratenaia 

0*32 

1*34 

4*19 

3*38 

2 31 

10*4 

47 4 

74*3 

104*5 

69*2 

Ononia arvensis 


... 

0 12 

0 64 

0 19 

... 

... 

2*1 

19*8 

6*4 

Total 

2*79 

2*83 

8*61 

6*63 

4*94 

90*7 

100*2 

162*6 

170*9 

128*3 


Other Orders. 



Banunculut repena 1 1 bulboaua . . 


ft 87 

1 29 

4*16 

5*84 

4*29 

190*9 

46*7 

73*7 

180-6 

122*7 


Cunopodiiim denudutum .... 


0 97 

2 32 

1 17 

0 64 

1*22 

81*6 

82*1 

20 7 

19 8 

88*6 


Plmpinella Saxifrttga 


C 87 

3*21 

1*28 

1*48 

1*71 

28 3 

113 6 

22 7 

46 8 

52*6 


Centaurea nigra 


0*43 

0*30 

1*01 

0*66 

0*62 

14*0 

12*7 

17*9 

20*4 

16*2 


Achillea Millefolium .... 


1 42 

1*88 

ft 38 

8*19 

2*96 

4b'2 

60*5 

95*3 

98*7 

76*7 


Plantago ianceolata 


6 63 

9 66 

3 13 

3*78 

6*.ft6 

183*1 

342 0 

66 4 

116*9 

174*4 

None 
yielding^ 
1 per 
cent. 

1 

I 

Bumex Aceroaa 

Luzula campestris 

''Ranunculus acria, Stellarla graiiilnea, Cerastlum^ 
trivlale Potontilia reptans, Agrimonia Kupa< 
toria, Porenum Sanguisorba, lieracleum apon- 
dylium, Galium Aparine, G. rerura, Scabiosa 
arvensls, Beilis pcrcnnis, Tragoptigon pia- 
; tensia. Leonti alon hispidus, L. autumnalia, 
Taraxacum officinale, Hieracium Piloaella, 
Veronica Chammdrya, Prunella vulgaris, A juga 
repnxna, Carex praecox, Ophioglosaum vul- 1 
gatum, Hypnum aquarroaum, H. rutabuluni, i 

L, H. hlans J 

r Chrysanthemum Lcucanthemuro, Thymus Sero 


3 -.94 
1*22 

6*47 

2 41 

2*81 

8 67 

3*37 

0 84 

3*89 

2 01 

128*1 
39 7 

193*6 

85*3 

49*8 

63*2 

104*2 

26*0 

118*9 

63*4 

1* 

1 

1*90 

3*69 

1*85 

I 

2*89 

! 

2*66 1 

1 

! 

61 6 

180*8 

33*0 

89*2 

78*9 

Absent i 

i 

pyllum, Scilla nutans, Spirma Ulmuria, Car* 

L duusarrenais J 

1 

••• 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total 


22*25 

30 29 1 

24 36 

22*69 1 

i 24 90 1 

723*6 

1072*3 

481*7 

701*6 

782*3 


SUMMART. 


Oramineie 

74*96 

66*88 

67*08 

71*78 

70*16 

2437*7 

2367*5 

1187*7 

2*219*5 

2053*1 


Legiiniinosre 

2*79 

2*88 

8*61 

6'&8 

4 94 

90*7 

100*2 

162*6 

170*9 

li8‘6 


Other Oiders 

22*25 

30*29 

24*86 

22*69 

24*90 

723*6 

1072*8 

431*7 

701*6 

782*8 


Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

326~ 

8540 

1772 

3092 

2914 
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&c., of each Species, by Superphosphate of Lime alone ; Plot 4-1. 



Incrotie + or decrease - compared with 

Plot 8, without manure. 

Plot 7, mixed mineral manure (with potaii). 

1 1862. 1 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 1 

1867. 1 

1872. 1 

! 1877. 1 

1 Mean. 





Number of Sfsoib<s (continued). 





-2 


-1 

-i 

-1 

-2 


-1 

-1 

-1 


0 

0 

+ 1 


+ 1 

0 

0 

4-1 

•41 

4-1 


-2 

-3 1 

0 

-7 

-2 

+ 4 

+ b 

4-8 

4-1 

4-4 


-4 ! 

-3 

0 


-2 

42 

+ 4 

4-8 

■41 

4-4 


Obauiii(.b (continued). 


lbs. 

Iba. 

Iha 

lbs. 

lbs 

IbM. 

Ibe 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs. 

~ 116 

- 86*0 

- 1*6 

+ 37*0 

- *2*8 

- 16*4 

+ 78 3 

- 81 2 

- 4*2 

+ 

6*6 

- 94' 1 

-128*8 

+ 6*7 

+ 36 1 

- 46 0 

+ *27 9 

+ 26 9 

- 84 4 

+ 18 7 

+ 

9*8 

■~112‘2 

- 7*2*8 

- 19*4 

- a 7 

- 63 *2 

- 81 4 

- 38*6 

- 250*5 

- 307 8 

— 

169*6 

4-230*6 

+ 68*8 

+ 24*3 

+ 301 6 

+ 168 8 

+ 160 6 

-202 2 

- 60 8 

- 72 9 

— 

41 2 

4- 11*9 

+ 73*6 

+ 14*1 

+ 60 7 

+ 40*1 

- 304 8 

+ 20 

- 27 5 

f 90 

— 

80 1 

4- 61*6 

+ 89 6 

+ 60*6 

+ 60*9 

+ 63 2 

- 43 8 

- 64 8 

- 49*7 

- 109 7 

— 

66 8 

4-120*8 

+ 161*0 

+ 68*9 

4 132*8 

+ 118*3 

- 0 8 

t 4*7 

- 80*3 

4 88*4 

+ 

8*0 

- 88*8 

- 11*4 

- 67*6 

-104*6 

- 56 5 

+ 17 6 

+ 8*6 

4 33 4 

+ 69*7 

4 

29*9 

4- 19*5 

- 23*0 

- 4*7 

+ 27*0 

+ 4*7 

- 40 6 

-178*2 

- hl*l 

- 143*6 

— 

104 6 

4- 6*8 

+ 26*4 


+ 1 5 

+ 8*2 

+ 7*5 

■4 19 9 

+ 14*4 

+ 19*6 

+ 

16*8 

- 74*2 

+ 86*4 

+ 6*0 

- 22*1 

- 1*0 

- 275 7 

-1 86*5 

- 267*3 

- 860*7 

— 

329*6 

4-107*4 

+ 61*4 

+ 16*3 

+ 26 9 

+ 605 

+ 163*8 

+ 78*7 

+ 30*8 

- 19*6 

4 

63 3 

4- 27*8 

+ 16*4 

+ 9*7 

... 

+ 13 4 

- 176 3 

- 90*7 

- 108*4 

- 200*9 

- 

144 0 

- 06 


- 02 

- 1 6 

- 07 

- 1 0 

... 

- 04 

- 06 


06 

4- 29 3 

-107*9 

- 34 2 

... 

- 28*2 

+ 140 7 

- 10 4 

- 47 3 

... 

+ 

20*8 

4- 282* 7 

+ 184*1 


+ 637 6 

+266*8 

- 422 6 

-276*7 

- 880*8 

-1673*8 

- 

788*0 

Leouminoba (continued). 

4- 8*6 

- 3 8 

+ 23 

+ 7*7 

+ 2 6 

- 116 4 

- 17 8 

- 66 5 

4 10*8 


47 6 

- 89*5 

- 64*8 


- 40*2 

- 64 9 

- 266 4 


- 46 9 


— 

144 3 

- 42*6 

- 34*7 


- 66*8 

- 44 0 

- 42 9 

•t 12 8 

+ 67 7 

+ 24*6 

4 

13*0 

- 28 0 

+ 247 


+ 48*6 

+ ‘26'9 

- 687 8 

-264 6 

-1479 6 

- 613 1 

— 

708*6 

... 

... 


+ 19 8 

+ 6*4 

... 

... 

4 2 1 

+ 19 8 

+ 

64 

-166*5 ^ 

- 78*1 

+ 6*0 

- 81*0 

- 65*1 

-1002*0 

-465*6 

-1632*1 

- 628*3 

- 

882 0 

Othkb Ordebs (continued). 

4- 42*0 

- 21*3 

+ 26*4 

+ 99 0 

+ 368 

+ 132 9 

+ 28*8 

+ 64 8 

+ 164 3 

+ 

97 7 

4- 1*9 

- 16 2 

- 26*1 

- 26*1 

- 16 4 

- 58 3 

-3*28 9 

- 34 8 

- 60 8 

— 

120 7 

- 18*4 

- 1*0 

+ 8*6 

+ 27*0 

+ 4*1 

- 9*7 

+ 60 1 

+ 18*4 

+ 81*8 

+ 

23*8 

4- 4*6 

- 7*0 

- 16*7 

- 4*7 

- 6*0 

+ 12*7 

- 22*6 

+ 6*6 

+ 16 8 

4 

2*9 

- 0*6 

+ 27*8 

+ 66*0 

+ 61*7 

+ 36 3 

- 28*7 

- 71*7 

- 1*26*2 

4- 66*1 

— 

40*1 

~ 40*0 

- 16*6 

+ 11*7 

+ 42*2 

- 0*6 

+ 172*9 

+ 293*0 

+ 62*4 

4 112*3 

4 

167*7 

4- 86*4 

+ 134*9 

+ 20*7 

+ 60*0 

+ 76*2 

h 8&"2 

-202*8 

+ 0*7 

- 286*0 

— 

100*6 

- 18*6 

- 86*0 

+ 7*0 

- 16*8 

- 16*7 

- 22*7 

+ 88*1 

- 6*8 

+ 0*6 

+ 

1*0 

4- 18*4 

+ 36 8 

- 82*6 

- 7*7 

+ 3*4 

+ 23*1 

+ 79*9 

- 8 6 

+ 14*7 

+ 

27*6 

... 

... 

... 

- 61 

- 1*3 

- 4*9 

- 46*8 

- 13*6 

- 13*8 

- 

19*7 

4- 7a‘8 

+ 102*0 

+ 64*1 

+221*6 

+ 116*8 

+ 262*6 

-176*8 

- 61*6 

- 94*1 

+ 

29*5 

Summary (continued). 

+282*7 

+ 184*1 

+ 68*9 

+ 687*6 

+ 266*8 

- 422*6 

-276*7 

- 880*3 

-1578*8 


788*0 

-166*8 

- 78*1 

+ 6*0 

- 81*0 

. - 66*1 

-1002*0 

-466*6 

- 168*2* 1 

- 628*8 

— 

882*0 

+ 78*8 

+ 102*0 

+ 64*1 

+221*6 

+ 116*3 

+ 262*6 

-176*8 

- 61*6 

- 94*1 

+ 

28*6 

+200 

+208 

+128 

+ 728 

+ 816 

-1172 

-918 

-2464 

-2008 

- 

1640 


8 H 
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The Miscellaneous plants which on the average have contributed rather more to the 
produce than without manure are — Rumex Acetosa, Achillea Millefolium, Ranunculus 
repens, and R. hnlbosus, and, in a very insignificant degree, Pimpinella Saxifraga ; 
whilst Conopodium denudatum, Luzula campestns, and Centaurea nigra, actually 
yield less than without manure. 

The general result by superphosphate of lime shows, then, comparatively immaterial 
change from the condition of the unmanured herbage, whilst that which is observed, 
is mainly due to increased maturation, and not to increased luxuriance. The general 
aspect of the plot is that of comparatively puny and stemmy development of freer- 
growing species, or the predominance of those of small habit, according to the season. 
In the case of the grasses, the second growth is much more characterised by a large 
proportion of fine-leaf than is the first ; the smaller grasses predominating. Among 
the Leguminosfe, Lathyrus shows less of prominence in the second than in the first 
crops. Among the Miscellauem the chief weeds attain a greater degree of matitrity. 

Thus, an examination of the botany of the superphosphate plot, and a comparison 
of it with that without manure, fully confirms the indications of the yield of hay, of 
nitrogen, and of mineral matter, and shows conclusively that the stinking effects, both 
in increased yield and in development of individual species, which were produced on 
plot 7, with the mixed mineral manure, including potass, were but little, if at all, 
attributable to the superphosphate of lime which that complex manure contained. 

6. Mixed mineral manure, alone, with and without potass ; Plot 8. 

As the superphosphate of lime of the mixed mineral manure was obviously not the 
potent agent, at least when used alone, the results must be traceable to the potass, 
the soda, or the magnesia salt, separately or conjointly, which were employed with it. 
For the first six years of the experiments, plots 7 and 8 each received the same mixed 
mineral manure, including potass; but from that time (1862), and since, the same 
manure has been still ' annually applied to plot 7, and the same, excluding the potass, 
to plot 8 ; an increased amount of soda salt being used instead. From the time of 
this change, not only the produce of hay, but the yield of nitrogen, and of mineral 
matter, diminished very greatly on plot 8, now without potass. Taking the results of 
the partial as well as of the complete separations, it appears that the percentage of 
total gramineous herbage has been almost uniformly greater in the smaller amount of 
produce yielded on plot 8 without, than in the larger amount on plot 7 with the potass. 
Without the potass the percentage of the Leguminosss diminished exceedingly ; 
w hils t that of the miscellaneous species collectively rather increased. The yield per 
acre, however, of each of the three descriptions of herbage considerably diminished 
after the exclusion of the potass. As referred to more fully at pp. 316, et seq,, 
of Part I., and as will be shown in detail in Part III., from the time of the cessa- 
tion of the application of the potass-salt, the amount of potass annually taken up 
by the crop declined in an extraordinary degree ; and not only so, but the amount 
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taken up of most of the other mineml constituents, soda and silica excepted, also 
declined. The percentage in the dry substance was, however, much the same in the 
produce of the two plots ; whilst that of the potass was much less where it was not 
supplied, though still higher than without manm*e. 

There is thus direct evidence of the influence of the potass of the manure on the 
yield, on the botany, and on the chemical composition, of the produce. But there is 
evidence of various kinds that there was a residue of the potass applied in the first six 
years, which had, at first, a considerable, and which has still, some effect on the results 
obtained on plot 8. Table LXX., pp. 1336-7, shows in detail the botanical composition 
of the herbage ; and as the special point under consideration is the result as compared 
with that on plot 7, where the application of potass has been continued, there is given, 
not only the percentage botanical composition of the mixed herbage, the lbs. per acre 
of each species, and the increase or reduction compared with the unmanured plot 3, 
but also the increase or reduction in the yield of each, in each separation-year, as 
compared with plot 7. 

It happens that 1862, the first year of complete botanical separation, was also the 
first year of the exclusion of the potass from the manure of plot 8, so that it is not to 
be expected that the results of that year will show so markedly the characteristic 
effects of the change as those of the subsequent periods. 

Referring first to the number of species, there was in each year a less number than 
without manure ; on the average of the four separation-years, six less. Compared with 
plot 7 there was a filling off* in number in the first separation-year, that is in the first 
year of the exclusion of the potass, but a gradual increase subsequently ; presumably 
due to a less active competition, with the less free growth, in the absence of the potass. 
There were, however, generally fewer species found in the samples than in those from 
plot 4-1, with superphosphate of lime alone, where there was stiU less of growth, and 
consequently still less of active competition. 

An examination of the lines of total Graminese, total Leguminosse, and total Mis- 
cellaneae, will show that, in the second separation-year, that is after the effects of the 
change had become thoroughly established, there was a diminution, both in the per- 
centage and in the yield per acre, of the grasses, a very great diminution, both in 
percentage and yield, of the leguminous herbage, and a greater increase in those of the 
miscellaneous herbage. But it will be remembered that the second separation-year 
was one pre-eminently favourable to a relative excess of the miscellaneous species ; 
still, in the third and fourth separation-years, there was also a higher percentage 
proportion, and amount, of such herbage than in the first. There was at the same time 
a continued diminution in both the percentage and actual amount of the leguminous 
herbage ; in fact, only about one-sixth as much was grown in the fourth as in the first 
separation-year. The total yield of the Graminese also diminished very much from the 
first to the third, but increased again considerably in the fourth separation-year. The 
fluctuations according to season were, indeed, very considerable. Still, especially as 

8 H 2 
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Table LXX. — Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, &c.. 


Number of speciei, and proportion 
per cent. 

Quantity per acre. 

1862. 1 1867. 1872. | 1877. Mean. 

1863. 1 1867. 1872. 1877. Mean. 


Numbir of Spioisb. 


Qramtneia 

Leguminoses 

Other Orders 

Total 

17 

4 

17 

17 

4 

21 

17 

4 

21 

16 

4 

28 

17 

4 

22 

::: 

... 

... 


••• 

38 

42 

42 

48 

43 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

GftAMlKEiR. 


p. c. 

p. C. 

p c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum . , . 

872 

6*98 

7*94 

7*65 

6*64 

168*3 

266 9 

208*9 

273*6 

228*2 

AgroBtis vulgaris 

1001 

4*32 

9*82 

12*40 

9*01 

462 9 

166*2 

239*3 

449-4 

326*7 

Holcus lanatus 

4-61 

10*26 

4*61 

18 2-i 

0 40 

204*0 

891*9 

118*4 

660*3 

848*7 

Avena elatU>r 

4‘62 

3*16 

4*40 

8*17 

3*81 

204 6 

120*9 

113*0 

114*9 

188-3 

Avena puboftoens 

12-68 

3*44 

8*66 

1*67 

6*36 

578 6 

131 6 

94*0 

60*6 

214*9 

Arena flavcacens 

6 42 

8*62 

6*94 

2*46 

4*68 

246*2 

184-6 

178*2 

88*8 

161*7 

Poa pratensls 

1 72 

1*60 

2*11 

1*03 

1*69 

77 8 

67*4 

64*2 

87 8 

66*7 

Poa triviallH . . ... 

6-48 

8*48 

1*62 

8*20 

3*46 

247*9 

133*1 

41*6 

116*0 

184*7 

Brisa media 

0 07 

0*08 

1 16 

0*67 

0*47 

8*2 

8*0 

29 8 

20*6 

14*1 

Dactyl la glomerata 

8-80 

1*48 

0*66 

0*98 

1*66 

168*3 

66*6 

16*9 

86*6 

66*8 

CynoRurua cristatus . 

0 26 

0 24 

1*02 

1*14 

0*66 

11*8 

9*2 

26*2 

41 3 

22*0 

Festuoa ovlna 

7-61 

17*74 

23 95 

19*76 

17 24 

839 8 

678*4 

616 0 

716 1 

687*8 

Featuca pratensls 

2-21 

0*42 

0*83 

0*64 

0*88 

100*0 

16*1 

8*6 

10*6 

86*1 

Bronms mollis 

1*38 

0*48 

0*09 

0*01 

0*48 

62*4 

16-4 

2*8 

0*4 

20*4 

Lolium perenne 

6 92 

2*61 

1*92 

7*68 

4*62 

267 8 

99 8 

49*8 

276*6 

173*3 

1 per cent * j ^’ 0 P«curus pnitensis, Alra oespltowt . 

0*40 

0-89 

0*68 

0*87 

0*68 

18*1 

84*0 

18*7 

81*6 

24-3 

Absent. . . Phleum pratense, Festuca lollacea . . . 

... 










Undetermined (chiefly Gramlnem) . . 

2*89 

2*49 

i-30 


1*64 

108*2 

D&a 

83*3 

!!! 

69*1 

Total 

71*69 

68*08 

71*66 

81*19 

71*87 

3243*8 

241oT 

1837*6 

2942*8 

2608-8 


LEQUMIMOSiS. 



Trifolium repens 

2*70 

0*10 

0*26 

0*10 

0-78 

122*1 

8*8 

6*4 

8*6 

84*0 


Trlfolium pratense 

7 71 

1*18 

0*27 

0*86 

2-87 

848 8 

43*2 

6 9 

18 0 

103-0 


Lotus cornlculatus 

0-16 

0*88 

8*61 

M8 

1-42 

6*8 

81*7 

90*2 

42*8 

42*9 


Lathyrus pratensls 

Ononis arvensis 

8*76 

6*82 

8*94 

2*87 

6-47 

896*8 

260 8 

101*2 

86*9 

211*0 

— 

Total 

19*32 

8*88 

7*97 

4*01 

10-04 

874*0 

889-6 

204*7 

146*8 

890*9 

Other Orders. 



Ranunculus acris 


0*66 

0*47 

1*09 

0*66 


26*8 

12*0 

89*5 

19*2 


Ranunculus repens et bulbosus . . . 

1 16 

0*66 

1*00 

0-66 

0-84 

62*6 

21-0 

26*7 

28*6 

80*7 


Conopodium denudatum 

1*69 

6*84 

1*78 

1*07 

2-81 

71*9 

261-8 

44*4 

88*8 

104*1 


Pimpinella Saxffraga 

0*81 

1*91 

1*06 

0*67 

1 11 

86-6 

78*1 

27*0 

24*3 

40*2 


Achillea Millefolium 

0*98 

4*89 

9*75 

2*76 

4-68 

42-1 

187*0 

260*4 

100*0 

144*9 


Plantago lanceolata 

0*71 

1*68 

0*84 

0*26 

0-71 

82*1 

68*6 

8*7 

9*4 

27*2 


Bumex Acetosa 

1*93 

7*88 

1*96 

6*84 

4*39 

87*8 

800*6 

60*8 

211*6 

162*6 


Luzula campestrts 

0*76 

1*76 

2*66 

0 48 

1*41 

88 9 

67*8 

68*8 

17*4 

46*7 


'Stellarla graminea, Cei^tium triviale, Potentilla'l 












reptans, Agiimonia Eupatorla, Spirtea 











1^0D6 

Ulroaria, Heracleum Sphondylium, Oallum 












verum, G. Aparine, Scablosa arveiuls, Cen* 











I per 
cent. 

tauroa nigra, Tragopogon pratensls, Taraxa* > 
cum officinale, Veronica Chamadrys, Prunella 

Ml 

2*09 

1*61 

1*98 

1*69 

60-8 

80-1 

88*9 

71*9 

60*8 


vulgaris, AJuga reptans. Primula verls, Carex I 












pracox, Hypnuih squarrosum, H. rutabulum. i 












. 11. Wans J 












''Poterlum Sanguiiorba, Beilis perennis, Chrysan-^ 












themum I^uoantheiiium, Leontodon hispldus, ( 











i 

Hleracium Pilosella, Thymus Serpyllum, Scilla t 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

• ee 



^ nutans, Ophioglossum vulgatuin ) 












Total 

8*99 

28*09 

20*47 

14*80 

18*09 

406*7 

1074-2 

626*7 

686*4 

686*8 

Summary. 



Graminea 

71*69 

68*08 

71*66 

81*19 

71*87 

8248*8 

2410*8 

1837*6 

2942*8 

2008*8 


Leguminosa 

19 82 

8*88 

7*97 

4*01 

10*04 

874*0 

889*6 

204*7 

146*3 

890*9 


Other Orders 

8*99 

28*09 

20*47 

14*80 

18*09 

406*7 

1074*2 

625*7 

686*4 

686*8 


Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

4624 

8824 

2566 

8624 

8686 
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of each Species, by Mixed Mineral Manure, without Potass ; Plot 8. 



Increase + op decrease - compared with 


Plot S, without manure. 1 

Plot 7, mixed mineral manure (with potass). | 

Plot 4>1, superphosphate, alone. 


1862. 1 1867. 1 1872. 

1877. 1 Mean. 

1802. 1 1867. 1 1872. | 1877. | Mean. | 

1862. 1 1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 


Number of Sfeoib 3 (continued). 


- 1 

0 

-11 

1-2 

0 

-8 

0 

0 

-7 

0 

-8 

0 -1 

0 0 
-6 ij -6 

+ 1 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

+ 1 

0 * 
+ 5 

0 

0 

0 

+ 1 

0 

-9 

-fa 

0 

-(> 

-t-l 

-7 

0 

-1 

+ 4 

1 

i. * i 

-12 

-1 

-7 


-6 i -« 

0 i 

i 

+ 4 0 

-8 

-4 

- -7 

+ 8 1 

-4 


QBAMiNEiB (continued). | 

Ibn. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs 

lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. I 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs 

+ 877 

- 21*6 

+ 118*4 

+ 

162*6 

+ 

71*8 

+ 82 9 

+ 91*7 

+ 

88 7 

+ 

111*4 

+ 

81*2 ' 

+ 

49*3 

+ 

18*4 

+ 1199 

+ 116*6 

+ 74*6 

+ 100*2 

-122*3 

- 26 0 

+ 

136& 

+ 

23*8 

+ 137*0 

- 88*5 

— 

267*1 

— 

163*6 


93*1 1 

+ 

218*4 


50 0 

- 6 6 

+ 144 2 

+ 76*6 

+ ft0*2 

+ 126 4 

+ 69*2 

+ 

363*6 

+ 

149*9 

- 19*9 

-184*8 


15*4 

— 

10*9 

— 

45 1 ; 

— 

180*4 

+ 

67*6 

+ 84*9 

+ 6*2*0 

- 8*9 

+ 20'i*4 

-+113 9 

+ 110*9 

+ 

113 7 

+ 

135*2 

+ 97*9 

+ 118*2 

+ 

93 6 

+ 

49 1 

— 

89*7 ' 

+ 

200 3 

+ 114 5 

+ 1103 

+ 118*4 

+ 184*6 

-f 279*1 

+ 29*2 

+ 3.5*6 


8*1 

+ 

8.5*2 

- 87*4 

- 4*2*4 


8*0 


54*2 


85 0 

+ 

267 *2 

— 

44*4 

+ 21*5 

- 63 8 

+ 45*1 

-f 172*8 

+•72 6 

+ 1*20*8 

+ 

68*3 

+ 

107*4 

+ 67*4 

- 81*2 

+ 

*20 6 

— 

97 .3 

— 

2*2 6 1 

+ 

111*2 


16 9 

+ 70 3 

+ 12*4 

+ 44*2 

-b C8 9 

-+ ftl 7 

+ 62*7 

+ 

36*6 

+ 

62 3 

+ 27 8 

+ 10*6 


42 0 


5*2 0 


13 9 1 

+ 

59*6 

+ 

48*2 

+ 46 2 

+ 86*7 

+ 47*7 

+ 200*9 

+ 94*1 

+ 88*4 

+ 

102*8 

+ 

107*8 

+ 79*3 

- 62*2 

— 

55*8 

+ 

8 4 

— 

7 5 ; 

+ 

80*1 

— 

06 9 

- 25 6 

- 30 0 

- 10 5 

- ft4*ft 

- 19 7 

- 75 4 

_ 

160*8 

— 

75*1 

+ 1 9 

+ 0*3 

+ 

25 6 

+ 

13 5 

+ 

10*3 ! 

— 

15 7 


8*3 

- 7*8 

- 46*2 

- 19*6 

+ 104*6 

- 1 4 

+ 2*1 

+ 

18*9 

+ 

aro 

+ 44 6 

-161 0 


64 3 


151 7 


78 3 

+ 

85 1 

+ 

21 6 

+ 6*8 

- 8 1 

+ 26 3 

+ 6*1 

■+ 4*9 

+ 8 0 

+ 

18*1 

+ 

0*3 

+ 7*8 

- 0*6 

+ 

22*4 

+ 

86 2 

+ 

16*4 

+ 

0*3 

— 

20*6 

+ 8*0 

+ 16 0 

+ 1*1 

- 66*1 

+ 171 9 

+ 268 3 

+ 

198*6 

+ 

140-8 

-267 6 

+ 171*0 

— 

14*5 

— 

640 0 

— 

187*8 

+ 

8*1 

+ 

86*5 

+ 252 8 

+ 220*7 

+ 141*8 

+ 98 8 

+ 16*1 

+ 8*3 

+ 

19*4 

+ 

36*7 

+ 9*2 6 

- 12 4 


38 


28 8 

+ 

13 8 , 

f 

95 8 

+ 

16-1 

+ 7 1 

+ 19 0 

+ 34 5 

+ 88*4 1 

+ 14*7 

+ 2*1 

+ 

0*4 

+ 

18*9 

+ 6*7 

- 27*1 

1 ^ 

06 


0 1 

— 

4*9 

' + 

45*5 

+ 

1*2 

+ 0*7 

00 

+ 11 9 

-b 78*4 

- 84*5 

+ 10 3 

+ 

168 9 

+ 

64*5 

+ 129*8 

- 7*2 

1 

24 3 

+ 

122 5 

+ 

67*3 

~ 

31*0 

- 

85*9 

- 6*0 

+ 142*0 

+ 40 

- 119*2 

-169*9 

+ 60 

+ 

23*5 

- 

62*7 

+ 2*6 

' - 5*2 


36*3 

+ 

6*5 

- 

8*2 [ 

- 

24*8 

- 

31*1 

- 1*5 

- 11*7 

- 17*3 

- 0*3 


... 

«. 

0*7 


0*3 

-06' ... 

1 

... 


... 

- 

0*1 




... 

... 

... 


- 181*1 

-109*2 

- 15*4 


... 

- 

04*0 

- 19*7 

- 11*7 

-* 

28*6 


... 

- 

15*0 

- 

1*60*4 

- 

1*8 

+ 18*8 

... 

-”86*8 

-1-1088*3 

+ 226 9 

+ 708*8 

+ 1200*3 

+ 

821 0 

+ 388 1 

-282*9 

!'T 

230*4 

-* 

851*0 

- 

232*8 

+ 

805*6 

+ 

42*8 

+ 649*9 

+ 722-8 

1 +565*2 


Lequminosa (continued). 


+ 106*9 

- 8*2 

+ 0*2 

+ 0 6 + 25*9 

- 14*1 

- 17*2 

- 68 6 1 + 8*1 

- 24*2 

+ 102*3 

f- 0*6 

- 2 1 

-• 7*2 

+ 28*4 

+ 212*1 

- 27*1 

- 20 7 

- 86*4 + 82 0 

+ 46 2 

-168*7 

- 41 0 1 - 66*1 

- 67 4 

f 301 6 

+ 37*2 

+ 4 9 

+ 8*8 

+ «6*9 

- 49*1 

- 46*6 

- 7*6 

- 60*6 I - 88*4 

- 49*4 

+ 0*9 

+ 82 2 ! + 40*8 

+ 180 

- 0*6 

- 11 9 

+ 24 5 

+ 16*2 

+ 6-6 

+ 867*9 

+ 288*1 

+ 86* 1 

+ 29*9 1 + 177*7 

-201*4 

- 41*2 

-1452 6 [ - 631*7 

-656*7 

1 

+ 885*9 

... 1 

+ 213*4 

! ... 

+ 26 9 
- 2 I 

- 18*6 
- 19*8 1 

+ 161*8 
- 6*4 

+ 626*8 

+ 161*2 

+ 67*1 

- 66 6 1 b 197*2 

-218*7 

-226*2 

-1480 0 1 - 658*9 

-619*7 1 

+ 783*3 

f *239*8 ! 

+ 62 1 

- 25*6 ! 

+ 262*3 


Other Ordebs (continued). 


— 

0*3 

+ 25*0 

+ 

10*8 

+ 

89-6 

+ 

18*7 


8*5 

+ 

20*0 

+ 

89 

+ 

20 6 

+ 

10*3 


1 0 

+ 21 8 

+ 

9 9 

+ 31 5 

+ 

16*5 


96-4 

- 46*0 


22 6 


68*1 


66 7 


6*5 

+ 

4*1 

♦- 

16 8 

+ 

7 2 

+ 

5*7 

— 

188*4 

- 24*7 

— 

48*0 

-157*1 

— 

92*0 

+ 

42*8 

+ 168*0 


2*4 

_ 

6*1 

+ 

49*2 


1? 9 


149*7 

— 

11*J 

— 

41*8 

— 

65*1 

+ 

40*4 

+ 179*2 

+ 

23 7 

+ 19*0 

+ 

65*6 


10*1 

- 41*5 

+ 

12*9 

+ 

5*5 

— 

8*3 

_ 

1*4 

+ 

19*6 

+ 

17*7 

+ 

10 0 

4 

11*4 

-»■ 

8*3 

- 40*5 

+ 

4 3 

- *21 6 

— 

12 4 


4*6 

+ 148*8 

+ 2*21*1 

+ 

68*0 

+ 

104*5 


82*8 

+ 

48*8 

+ 

28*9 

+ 

67 4 

+ 

28*1 

.. 

4*1 

+ 1*20*6 

+ 166*1 

+ 1 3 

+ 

68-2 


191*9 

-299*0 

... 

36 0 

.. 

66*8 


147*8 


21*9 

+ 

0*6 

+ 

6*7 

+ 

4 6 

+ 

10 5 

... 

151 0 

-•283-6 


46 7 

-107*6 

— 

147*2 

+ 

44-6 

+ 241*9 

+ 

21**2 

+ 

167*4 

+ 

118*8 

— 

6*6 


96*3 

+ 

1*2 

— 

1*28 6 


67 0 


40 8 

+ 107 0 

+ 

0 5 

+ 107 4 

+ 

43 6 


24*4 

- 68*0 

+ 

12-1 

■ 

24*4 


22*4 


28*6 

+ 

16*1 


1 2 

" 

8 1 

■ 

6*7 


5*8 

- 18*0 



-86 


6 7 

+ 

0*4 

- 2*9 

- 

80*7 

+ 

3*4 

- 

8*0 

+ 

14*6 

- 

11*3 

- 

86 

+ 

2*6 

- 

0*7 

- 

4*1 * 

- 88 

- 

64 

+ 6*1 

- 

8*2 

- 

2*7 

- 29*9 

- 

29*3 

- 

68*6 

- 

80*2 

- 

6*7 

- 

86*7 

- 

11*0 

1 

6*1 

- 

14*4 

- 

i 

20*4 ! 

1 

- 81 1 


45 

- 35*8 

- 

27*9 

~ 

248-1 

+ 108*9 1 

+ 168*1 

+ 

66*8 

+ 

IB*8 


64*4 

- 

174*9 

+ 

42*4 

- 

71*1 

- 

67*0 

- 

316*9 1 

+ 1*9 

+ 

94*0 

-166*2 

i “ 

96*6 


SuMMABT (continued). 



+ 1088*1 

+226*9 

+ 708*8 

+ 1260-3 

+ 821*0 

+ 383*1 

-282*9 

- 280*4 

- 861*0 

-282*8 

+ 805*6 

+ 42*8 

+ 649*9 

+ 722*8 

+ 666*2 


+ 626:8 

+ 161*2 

+ 67*1 

- 66*6 

+ 197*2 

I -218*7 

-226*2 

-1480*0 

- 663*9 

-619*7 

+ 783*3 

+239*8 

+ 62*1 

- 26*6 

+ 262 3 


- 243*1 

+ 108*9 

+ 168*1 

+ 56*3 

+ 18*8 

1 - 64*4 

-174*9 

+ 42*4 

- 71 1 

- 67*0 

- 816*9 

+ 1*9 

+ 94*0 

-166*2 

— 96*6 


+ 1472 

+492 

+924 

+ 1260 

+ 1037 

1 +100 

-634 

-1668 

-1476 

-919 1 

j +1272 

+284 

+ 796 

+ 632 ! 

1 +721 
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shown by the intermediate and recent partial separations, the tendency to decrease 
in total yield of Graminem, to decrease in a greater degree (in proportion to their 
amount) in the yield of the Leguminosse, and to decrease somewhat in that of the 
miscellaneous species also, cannot be doubted. The most prominent and unquestion- 
able of all these results was, however, the great and continuous decline in leguminous 
growth after the exclusion of the potass. 

Looking to the particulars relating to the individual species, the first point to note 
is the large number of species, especially of the grasses, contributing fairly to the yield, 
and the comparatively small number asserting very marked predominance, these being 
the indications of languid struggle. Among the grasses, Festuca ovina and Holcus lanatus 
are the only species which have very obviously gained ground ; the latter, however, 
showing considerable fluctuation from one separation-year to another. Agrostis vulgaris 
has also yielded a comparatively large proportion, and has, upon the whole, increased 
in relative amount. The meagre-growing Anthoxanthum odoratum, though giving a 
less average percentage than any of the foregoing, has, nevertheless, continuously 
inci-eased. 

Among the grasses which have the most obviously diminished in percentage are, 
Avena puhescens, which has done so the most strikingly of all, Poa trivalis, Dactylis 
glomerata, Festuca pratensis, and Bromus mollis ; Lolium perenne doing so up to the 
third separation-year, but afterwards regaining ground. Those which have shown 
comparative indifference, fluctuating from season to season without any very obvious 
tendency, independently of season, either to increase or diminish, are Avena elatior, 
Avena Jlavescens, and, though occurring in much smaller amount, Poa pratensis. 

Comparing the actual yield per acre with that without manure, it is seen that, 
among the grasses yielding more than one per cent, to the herbage, there was, on 
the average, and almost uniformly in detail, an increased amount of every species, 
excepting Briza media, which alone was in each separation-year in less quantity than 
without manure. The grasses which give the largest increase compared with the 
unmanured plot are Holcus lanatus, Festuca ovina, Avena elatior, Avena Jlavescens, 
and Poa trivialis. It is thus obvious that the conditions, either owing to the con- 
stituents still supplied, or to the residue of the previous applications of potass, were 
still favourable to an increased growth of Graminese. 

Compared with the produce of plot 7, with the continuous application of potass, 
there are, on the other hand, nine giusses that give, on the average, less on plot 8, 
and only six which give, on the average, more ; the balance as to total quantity being 
considerably and increasingly against plot 8. Indeed, if the results of the first 
separation-year — that is, of the first year of change — were not included in the general 
mean, the result would be very much more strikingly against plot 8, as compared with, 
plot 7, in the yield of grasses. As the table stands, the grasses which yield actually 
more without than with the potass are Avena elatior, Anthoxanthum odoratum, 
Lolium perenne, and, in much less degree, Cynosums cnstatus, Festuca pratensis, and 
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Briza media ; whilst those which are the most prominently reduced on plot 8 are 
Festuca ovina, Agrostis vulgans, Daetylis glomerata, IIoIgus lanatus, and, in a less 
degree, Avena pubescens, Avena Jlavescens, Poa prateneis, Poa trivialis, and Bromus 
mollis. 

On the other hand, as compared with plot 4-1, with superphosphate of lime alone, 
plot 8, with its continuous supply of soda and magnesia, and its residue from previous 
applications of potass, in addition to the superphosphate, yielded, on the average, more, 
and sometimes considerably more, of almost every gramineous species, the excess being 
the most prominent in the case of Festuca ovina oxvP Avena elatior. 

The results of the complete separations show (and the fact is fully boi-ne out by 
observation in other years) that the great reduction in leguminous herbage, consequent 
on the exclusion of the potass, is mainly due to a greatly reduced growth of Lathyrus 
pratensis, but also to a decreased growth of Tnfoliuni prateuse and Trifolium repens; 
whilst, though in less amount than without manure, there is on plot 8, compared with 
plot 7, even a slight increase in the yield of the deep-rooting, self-reliant Lotus 
corniculatus. In fact, it will be found throughout the experiments that the Legu- 
minosee are only specially favoured by purely mineral manures containing potass, and 
that, under the influence of such comparatively superficial supply of potass, it is the 
Lathyrus p)ratensis which becomes by far the most prominent. 

As has been said, the proportion in the mixed hei’bago of the collective miscellaneous 
species has been, upon the whole. Increased since the exclusion of the potass ; but, as 
with the grasses and the Leguminosse, the yield per acre of the Miscellanese has declined 
compared with plot 7, though there is still an excess compared with plot 3 without 
manure. The miscellaneous species which have maintained the greatest prominence 
throughout are Rumex Acetosa and Achillea Millefolium, Conopodium coming next 
in this respect ; but there has been very great fluctuation in the proportion and amount 
of collective and individual miscellaneous species from year to year, according to 
season. In the first separation-year (1862), there was a small proportion and amount 
of the collective Miscellaneae, and no one individual species was in marked excess. 
In the second separation -year there was more than three times as high a percentage, 
and more than two and a-half times as much actual yield, of such produce, Rumex 
Acetosa, Conopodium denudaium, and Achillea Millefolium each being in excessive 
amount. In the third separation-year there was less percentage, and only about 
half as much actual yield, as in the second; and now Achillea Millefolium yielded 
nearly half the total miscellaneous herbage, and no other species was very specially 
prominent Lastly, in the fourth separation-year, with a fair total amount, Rumex 
Acetosa contributed about two-fifths of the whole, Achillea Millefolium about one- 
fifth, and no other species any material amount. Taking the average of the four 
separation-years, the order of prominence in actual yield among the Miscellaness on 
plot 8 was as follows : Rumex Acetosa, Achillea Millefolium, Conopodium denudatum, 
and in much less quantity, Luzula campestris, Pimpinella Saxifraga, Ranunculus repens 
and bulbosus, Plantago kmceolata, and Ranunculus acris. 
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Compared with the produce without manure, plot 8 gave in each separation-year 
a greater or less excess of Rumex Acetosa, and in three out of the four years of Achillea 
Millefolium ; whilst in each year it gave considerably less of Plantago lanceolata, and, 
in a less degree, of Ranunculus repens and hulbosus. 

Compared with plot 7 (the result, therefore, being due to the exclusion of potass), 
Achillea Millfolium, Plantago lanceolata, Pimpinella Saxifraga, and the various species 
of Ranunculus were generally in excess, whilst Rumex Acetosa and Conopodium denu- 
datum were mostly in reduced amount. 

Lastly, compared with the results by superpho.sphate of lime alone, plot 8 gave, on 
the average, some excess of Achillea Millefolium, Conopodium denudatum, Rumex 
Acetosa, and in less degree of Ranuncxdus acris ; but a considerable deficiency of 
Plantago lanceolata and of Raminculus repens and hulbosus, and, to some extent, of 
Pimpinella Saxifraga and Luzula campestris. 

Upon the whole, the produce by the mixed mineral manure, including potass during 
the earlier years, but excluding it during the greater part of the total period, has pre- 
sented fairly even growth, with considerably mixed herbage ; and, since the exclusion 
of the potass, both restricted luxuriance and maturation as compared with plot 7, and a 
gradual but very marked diminution in the proportion and amount of the Leguminosse, 
especially of the more superficially-feeding Lathyrus pratensis ; Lotxis, on the other* 
hand, having increased. 

Among the Grasses a large number contributed to the herbage, and although 
Agrostis vulgaris, Festuca ovina, and Holcus lanatus are in the highest relative pro 
minence, each has considerably reduced in actual yield since the exclusion of the 
potass, as also have Dactylis glomerata and a number of others in less degree ; whilst 
plants of such opposite characters as Arena elatior, Anthoxanthum odoratum, and even 
Lolium perenne, have increased in actual yield as compared with their produce on 
plot 7. 

Among the MisceUanem the most prominent, though each very variable in amount 
from year to year according to season, are Achillea Millefolium, Rumex Acetosa, and 
Conopodium denudatum, the first being in excess of the amount on plot 7, the other 
two considerably in defect. 

Lastly, comparing the results without manure, with superphosphate of lime alone, 
with the mixed mineral manure including potass, and with the same excluding potass, 
it is manifest that the effects, both as to quantity and to botanical and chemical com- 
position, are more dependent upon the supply of the potass than of any of the other 
constituents. 

One more striking point in regard to the botany of this plot is that it is here, where 
there is no nitrogenous manure to induce luxuriance, and where there is relative 
deficiency of potass, that, as on plot 4-1, where there was equally no nitrogenous 
supply and less potass still, fairy-rings are of very frequent occurrence, whilst they 
are scarcely observed on any other plot ; and this is so notwithstanding the fact 
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that fungi are among the most highly nitrogenous of plants, and are also very rich in 
potass. The principal fungus met with on the rings is the common Champignon, 
Marasmim oreades; and the grass of the rings is extremely luxuriant, the species 
most favoured being Poa trivialis and Holcus lanatus ; whilst among the Leguminosae 
Lathyrus pratensis is the most prominent, and among the Miscellaneae Rumex Acetosa 
and Conopodium denudatum are particularly luxuriant. On the comparatively 
exhausted space within the rings every description of herbage is much less luxuriant, 
and the finer-leaved grasses again become more predominant. Further particulars on 
this subject will be found in a note by one of us, “ On the Occurrence of Fairy-rings,” 
Jour. Linn. Soc. (1875), Botany, vol. 15, p. 17, et seq.; and the chemical aspects of the 
question will be further treated of in the chemical section (Part III.) of our report. 

7. Ammonia-salts (400 lbs. per acre), with mixed mineral manure, 
including potass ; Plot 9. 

Thus far we have considered the results obtained without manure, by various 
nitrogenous manures alone, and by various mineral manures alone. We have now to 
call attention to those yielded by mixtures of the nitrogenous and mineral manures. 
Among these the first to consider are the effects produced by a mixture of the same 
description and amount of ammonia-salts as were used alone on plot 5, and the same 
mixed mineral manure (including potass) as was used alone on plot 7. Accordingly, in 
the table (LXXI., pp. 1342-3), besides the percentage of each species, its produce per 
acre, and its greater or less amount than without manure, in each separation-year, 
there is given the increase or decrease of each species, in each separation-year, com- 
pared with the corresponding results obtained, on the one hand on plot 5 with the 
ammonia-salts alone, and on the other on plot 7 with the mixed mineral manure alone. 
It should also be stated that there has been no change in the manuring of either of 
these three plots from the commencement. 

With the mixture of both nitrogenous and mineral manure there was more than 
twice as much produce as without manure, nearly twice as much as with ammonia- 
salts alone, and nearly one and a half time as much as with the mineral manure alone. 
There was some falling-off in the later compared with the earlier years of the first 20, 
though in a less degree than with the ammonia-salts alone ; whilst with the mineral 
manure alone there was increase rather than diminution. With the mixture, however, 
there Was, during the next five years, a higher rate of produce, even of first crops, 
than during the first 20, notwithstanding that in the later years the second crops have 
been removed from the land. With the nitrogen supplied in conjunction with mine- 
rals there was a considerably greater yield of nitrogen in the produce than with 
either the ammonia-salts alone, or the mixed mineral manure alone ; and of mineral 
matter taken up per acre, there was more than twice as much as with the ammonia- 
salts alone, and considerably more than with the mineral manure alone. In a word, 
with the combination of both nitrogenous and mineral manure, there was more hay, 

MDCCCLXXXII. 8 I 
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Table LXXI. — Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, &c., of each Species, 


Number of spociet, and proportion 
per cent. 

Quantity per acre. 

1862. 1867. 1872. 1877. Mi^n. 

^ 1862. 1807. 

1872. 1877. Mean. 


Number or Spboikb. 


(Iraminem 

13 

14 

16 

13 

14 






LeguminoHie 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Other Orderi ... 

13 

13 

13 

10 

12 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

28 

29 

30 

27 

28 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Graminej^;. 



p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

P c 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Anthoxanthum odoratuin 

1*24 

8-69 

2-25 

2 94 

2 51 

79*4 

198-2 

127-3 

178 0 

144 5 

Alopecurud pratenaia , ... 

0-27 

0-07 

2-76 

0-96 

1-01 

17 3 

8 8 

156 2 

58 2 

58-9 

Agrostla vutgaria .... 

12 81 

13 43 

15 46 

12 28 

13 48 

820*1 

7-2-2 8 

874 7 

740-4 

789-.5 

Holcufl lanatut . . . 

12-14 

9-84 

7-61 

10-37 

9 99 

777*2 

529-6 

4.30-6 

627*8 

691 3 

Avena elafior .... .... 


2 50 

11 40 

13 23 

6 78 


134 6 

645 0 

801 0 

396 1 

Avena pubescena ... ... 

10 22 

1 41 

0 49 

0 07 

3*04 

6.54-3 

75 9 

27-7 

4*2 

190-6 

Arena tlavehcens . . 

9 08 

3 78 

5-30 

0-67 

4*71 

581 3 

203 4 

299 8 

40 5 

281-2 

Poa pratcnaia 

10 68 

13-02 

22*67 

18-C3 

16-10 

683 7 

700-7 

1282-7 

1091 5 

939*7 

Poatrivwha . . .... 

8-72 

2-14 

0*64 

Oil 

2-90 

658-3 

115 2 

86-2 

6*7 

178*1 

Dactylis gbmierata 

5 58 

4 64 

11 88 

14 07 

9 04 

857 2 

249 7 

072*2 

851 8 

532 8 

Foatm'a ovina ... 

5-21 

18-42 

8 68 

21-80 

13-62 

833 .5 

991-4 

491*1 

1319 8 

784-0 

Featuca pratcnaia ... 

1-42 

007 

0 03 

... 

0-38 

90-9 

3 8 

1*7 

... 

24-1 

Hrumue niollia . . 

4 46 

0*11 

0 10 


1 17 

286-5 

6 9 

5 7 

... 

74 3 

Lolium p«r<>nne 

4-20 

1-01 

l-ll 

*0-16 

1-62 

268 9 

54-3 

62*8 

9-7 

98-9 

None fielding (■ Aira casapltosa, Ilriza media, Cynoaurus / 

1 per cent. 1 criatatua j 

... 

... 

0 02 

0-01 

0-03 

... 

... 

1*2 

06 

0-3 

Abseut*->Phlcuni pratcnae, Fcatuca luliacca 


... 

.. 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

Undetermined (chicOy (iraminea:), . . 

2*56 

303 

1-79 

... 

1*84 

164-0 

163- 1 

101-3 


107*1 

Total 

88 59 

77 06 

92 19 

94 65 

88 12 

5671 6 

4147 4 

5216 1 

6730*2 

5191-3 


Leouminosi?. 


Trlfollum repeni 

o-oi 

0-01 



0*01 

06 

0-3 



0-3 

TrifoMum piatense . 




0-01 

0 01 

... 

.. 


0-6 

0*1 

Trifulium minus 




0 01 

0*01 

... 

... 

... 

0-6 

0*1 

Lathyrua pruf«ntia ... 

0-12 

0-15 

0-02 

0*06 

0*08 

7*7 

8-1 

1-1 

3-6 

6*2 

Ononia arvenala 

• •• 

... 

... 

0 33 

0 07 

... 

*** 

... 

20-0 

5*0 

Lotus corniculatua 



... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

Total 

0 18 

0-16 

0*02 

0-41 

0*18 

83 

i 

8-6 

1 

1-1 

24*8 

10*7 


Other Orders. 



Cono])odluni denudutum .... 


2*92 

9*35 

1*51 

0-76 

3-62 

166 9 

608*2 

85*4 

45*4 

205-2 


Achilli a Mil.efollum 


1-96 

2*03 

1-.50 

0-04 

1-87 

124-8 

109*3 

84-8 

2-4 

80-8 

None 

yielding 

1 per 
cent. 

Rumex Atetoaa. ....... 

"Ranunculus repens et bulboaua, Stelbiria gra-'' 
minea, Poteniilla rentnna. Splrm Ulmaiia, 
Pimpinella .saxifraga, Heracleum Sphundylium, 


5*40 

10 89 

4 60 

3-60 

6-12 

845-7 

586 2 

260 2 

218-0 

852-5 

Qalium rerum, Hcabioaa arvcnala, Centauiea 












nigra, Tragopogon pratensis. Taraxacum uflil- 
cinale, Plantago lanceolata, Veronica Chameo- 
drya. Scilla nutans, Ornithogalum umbellatum, 
Luzuki eampeatria, Carex pracox, Hypnum 


1-01 

0*51 

0 18 

0 55 

0-59 

64-7 

27*3 

10*4 

33-2 

84*0 



L aquarroaum, H rutabulum, H hians. . . J 

r Ranunculus acna, Cerastium triviale, Agrimonia 










a 



Eupatoria, Poterium Sangufsorba, Galititn 
Aparine, Rellls perennia, Chryaantheuium 












Absent 

1 

Luucanthemuin, I^ontodnn hiipidus, Hiera* 
clum Pilosella, Prunella rulgaris, Thymus 
Scrpyljum, AJuga reptans, Piiiuula reris, 

„ Ophioglossum vulgatum ^ 













Total 


11 28 

22*78 

7*79 

4-94 

11-70 

722*1 

1226-0 

440-8 

299-0 

672*0 

StMMABT. 


Oramlnen 


88-59 

77*06 

92*19 

94 65 

88-12 

5671-6 

4147-4 

5216-1 

5730*2 

5191*3 


LegumlnoasB 


0*18 

0*16 

0*02 

0*41 

0-18 

b*3 

8*6 

1*1 

24*8 

10*7 


Other Orders 


11*28 

22*78 

7*79 

4*94 

11-70 

722-1 

1226*0 

440-8 

299*0 

672*0 


Total 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

6402*0 

5882*0 

5656-0 

6054*0 

5874*0 
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by 400 lbs. Ammonia-salts, with Mixed Mineral Manure, including Potass ; Plot 9. 


Increase + or decrease — copipared with 



Plot a, 

without manure. 


Plot ammonia-salta atone. 

j Plot 7, mixed mineral manure (with potaw) alone 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 1877 Mean 

1862. 

1867 

1872. 1877 

Mean. 


Numbbr op Spxoiks (continued). 


~ 6 
- 2 
-15 

- 1 
- 2 
-11 

- 1 

! - « 

-15 

- 4 

0 

-21 

- a 

- 2 
-16 

- 4 

- 4 1 

-1 

-2 

-4 

+ 1 
-2 

0 

0 

+ 1 

-8 

* - 6 
i - 2 
i - » 

- 2 
- 2 
- 9 

- 1 

- 3 

- 4 

- 0 
-18 

- 3 

- 2 
-10 

-22 

-14 

1 

-19 

-25 

-21 

-10 



-2 

-5 

i -16 

-13 

-11 

-17 

-16 


Qramime* (continued). 


1 IbB. 1 


IbB 


IbM. 


IbB. 

Iba. 1 


lbs. 


IbB. 

Iba 1 


IbB I 

IbB. 1 

1 IbB. 

' IbB. 


IbB, 


IbB 


lbs 

— 

81*2 

— 

96 3 

+ 

41*8 

+ 

67*0 

— 

11*0 

— 

143*0 

+ 

11 0 

+ 

.50 9 

+ 

67*3 1 


6 9 

— 

66 0 

+ 

180 

+ 

12 I 

+ 

16 8 


2-6 

— 

119*7 

— 

190*1 

+ 

147 7 

+ 

61*1 

— 

27*7 

— 

7*7 

— 

11 7 

+ 

13.5 4 

f 

61 4 

+ 

41 9 

+ 

2 3 

— 

36 4 

+ 

106 6 

+ 

33*7 

+ 

26*8 


473 4 

+ 

4.36 3 

+ 

609*4 

+ 

426*6 

+ 

486*1 ' 

— 

11(1*4 

+ 

29*6 

+ 

206*6 

— 

129 3 


2 7 

\ 

604*2 

+ 

469 1 

I + 

37H 3 

+ 

127*4 

+ 

369 7 

+ 628*4 

+ 

264*1 

+ 

871 8 

+ 

331*1 

+ 

897*6 i 

+ 

388*7 

+ 

369-3 

+ 

882 8 

+ 

638 9 

+ 

417*.5 

+ 

563 3 

+ 

3*1 

+ 

296 7 

— 

43*4 
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202 6 

— 

2 I 

+ 

127 6 

+ 

642*9 

+ 

799 8 

+ 

392 0 1 

— 

I&l 4 

(- 

42 7 

+ 

607 6 

i 

794 2 

+ 

3*23 2 


106 6 

+ 

131 9 

I 

62.5 6 

-i 

73.5 2 

+ 

846 6 

+ 

86'> 8 

— 

26*4 1 

— 

30*7 i 

— 

69*4 

+ 

60*8 1 

+ 

372 6 

+ 

6.5- 1 

+ 

21 7 

+ 

0 7 

+ 

112*6 

+ 

43 3 

— 

98*0 

— 

7-2*3 

— 

110*8 

— 

69 4 

+ 

608*9 

+ 

141*4 

+ 

242-4 

+ 

16*0 

+ 

226 9 1 

+ 

6.56 8 

1 + 

188 2 

! + 

296 2 

+ 

40 2 1 

1 + 

269 9 

+ 

403 6 


12 4 

1 h 

14 -2 2 

— 

146 6 

+ 

96 9 

+ 

674*8 

+ 

696 0 

+ 1281 2 

+ 1089*8 

+ 

93.5 3 i 

+ 

642 5 

+ 

679 2 

+ 1267 4 

+ 1084 7 

+ 

91H 6 

+ 

63.3 7 

d 

663 9 

' +1186 .5 

1002 2 

+ 

869 1 


511*8 

+ 

76*2 

1 -P 

28*0 

_ 

6*6 

+ 

162*2 1 

+ 

623 8 

+ 

105 3 

+ 

21 4 

-1 

6 4 

+ 

161*2 

+ 

389 7 

— 

80-1 

1 — 

61 2 

— 

100 9 1 

+ 

36*9 

+ 

808*6 

+ 

191*7 


667*4 

+ 

836*2 

+ 

497 0 1 

+ 

26.5 1 

+ 

203*7 

+ 

664 6 

+ 

76.5*9 

1 + 

469 9 

h 

243-5 

+ 

41 6 

+ 

601 0 ! 


694-6 

+ 

387*7 


72 4 

+ 

484 9 

1 + 

134 9 

+ 

802*3 

+ 

3.'.7 6 1 

— 

614*0 

— 

19 2 

— 

679*4 

_ 

263-9 

1 — 

360*6 

— 

273 9 

+ 

484 0 

1 ^ 

1.38 4 

— 

36*3 

+ 

8 9 

+ 

89*7 

+ 

3*8 

+ 

1'6 

— 

0*2 

+ 

23 7 

+ 

77*4 

— 

0*6 

+ 

1*2 



1 + 

19*5 

+ 

83-4 

— 

24 7 1 - 

.3-0 

— 

48-4 

+ 

1 8 

+ 

281 6 

+ 

4*2 

+ 

6*5 


... 

+ 

72 8 

+ 

282*4 

+ 

6 9 

+ 

6*7 


... 

+ 

73*6 

f 

229-8 

— 

37 6 

+ 

4 0 

— 

0-5 

+ 

49 0 

+ 

74 8 

— 

80'0 

+ 

23.8 

- 

97 9 

- 

19*9 

+ 

140 6 

+ 

14 3 

+ 

38 5 

+ 

7*0 


60 1 

+ 

130 9 

- 

62 7 

•+ 

87 8 


144 3 

- 

7*1 

- 

63*2 

- 

27 ‘0 

- 

122 4 

- 

194*9 

- 

102 0 

- 

8 1 

- 

0*0 

+ 

0*8 


... , 

1 

09 


6 3 

- 

12 6 

- 

7 2 

- 

12 1 

- 

0 5 

_ 

0 8 





_ 

0 7 

_ 

0 3 


... 


... 






... 

_ 

06 




... 


... 

- 

0*1 

*- 

76*3 

- 

” 41*4 

+ 

*'*62*6 


... 

- 

16 0 

+ 

*31 0 

+ 

109 8 

+ 

**77 5 



+ 

*64 0 

+ 

36 1 


56 1 

+ 

39 5 




88 0 

+ 8616 6 

+ 1964 0 

+ 4087 3 

+ 4048 2 

+ 8404 0 

+ 2344 8 

+ 1772 0 

+ 8086 8 

+ 2963 6 

+2639 2 

+ 2811 4 

+ 1604-2 

+ 3148 1 

+ 1936*9 

1-2350-2 ’ 


Leoumjnosa; (continued). 


- 15*6 


6 6 

- 62 


,3*1 


7*8 

+ 

0-2 

+ 

02 

- 0 3 





- 1,3.5 6 

-20 6 

- 76 0 


0 5- 

57 9 

- 136 7 


70 8 

- 27 6 

_ 

48*8 

_ 

70*9 

— 

1*5 

... 

0 3 


+ 

0*6 


0 3 

- 302 6 

- 211 9 

- 47 9 

— 

78 6 1 - 

IfiO .1 



.1 

Tf 

+ 

0*6 

+ 

0 1 




„ 


+ 

0 6 


P'l 

... 


... 

+ 

0 6 1 + 

0*1 

- 48*2 


70 2 

- 96 6 


89 8 


76 1 

+ 

69 

+ 

7 8 

+ 0 1 

+ 

2 I 

+ 

4-3 

- 690 0 

- ?93-9 

-1652*7 

— 

614 0 1 - 

762 6 



... 


+ 

20*0 

+ 

6*0 


.. 


.. 

... 

+ 

20 0 

+ 

5 0 

1 ... 



+ 

20 0 + 

6 0 

- *‘’88*4 

- 

22*7 

- '"l6*l 

- 

66 0 

- 

83*3 


1*9 

- 

10 3 

- 10*8 


4*1 j 

- 

6*7 1 

' - 66*2 1 

- " 30*8 

- ' ’ 8*0 

-- 

2 0 - 

24 3 1 

- 2.38*9 


169 7 

- 146 5 

u 

177*1 

- 

183*0 

4' 

3*7 

“ 

26 

1 

- 10 6 

+ 

19 2 1 

1 

+ 

24l 

1 

^ -1084 4 

- 657*1 

- 1688 6 

- 

674 4 pT 

990-9 


Other Orders (continued). 


+ 167-3 

+ 404' 9 

+ S8»6 

+ 0*6 

+ 160*8 

+ 142*6 

+ 313-6 

+ 69 8 

+ 26 2 

+ 13.5-5' 

+ 97 1 

+ 92 2 

+ 78*1 

P 70*6 

+ 66 6 

- 44*6 

+ 39*9 

+ 73*6 

+ 73 3 

+ 68 4 

- 2 3 

t- 60 -8 , 

+ 49-9 

- 28 9 

+ 803 0 

+ 627 6 

+ 231 1 

+ 173 8 

+ 308*8 

- 6*9 

+ 69 2 

+ 81'0 

+ 1&&1 

+ 72 1 , 

1 

+ 262 8 

+ 190.3 

- 447*8 

- 703 6 

- 206 8 

- 230*0 

- 896*9 

- 8*6 

- 136-7 

- 180-7 

- 47-3 

- 80 6 

- 187*0 

- 233 9 

- 18*3 

a 

- 43*7 

- 45 2 

- 80*8 

- 47 1 

- 1*2 

- 87 

- 08 

- 24 

- 20 

- 11*8 

- 42*8 

+ 72*8 

+ 255*7 

+ 78:2 

- 1811 

+ 65*0 

+ 199*6 

+ 306-6 

1 + 67*7 

1 + 129 3 

+ 176 8! 

1 

+ 251 0 

- 28*1 


h 29-9 - 8ft2 

- 136 7 - SO 2 

+ 21 11 I - 122*2 


- 127 a 


96 4 


- 19*5 - 25*5 


- 42 5 ' - *08>6 


+ 46*0 
- 36 t> 

+ I 83*0 


148*4 


24*8 


SpMMART (continued)^ 


+8616*6 
- 238*9 
+ 72*3 

+ 1964*0 
- 169*7 
+ 266*7 

+4087*8 
- 146*6 
+ 78*2 

+ 4048*2 

- 177 1 

- 181*1 

+ 8404*0 
- 188 0 
+ 66*0 

+ 2344*8 
+ 3*7 

+ 199*5 

+ 1772*0 
- 2*6 
+ 306*6 

+ 3C86*8 
- 10*5 
+ 67 7 

+ 2968*5 
+ 19 2 

+ 1-29 3 

+ 2589 2 
+ 2*4 

+ 176 8 

+ 2811 4 
-1081*4 
+ -251 0 

+ 1504*2 

- 567*1 

- 23 1 

+ 8148 1 
-1683*6 
- 42 5 

+ 1936*9 

- 674 4 

- 808 6 

+ 2360*2 

- 999*9 

- 80*8 

+ 3360 

+ 2060 

+4014 

+8690 

+8276 

+ *2548 

+2076 

+ 8144 

+ 3102 

+ 2717 

-1 1978 

+ 924 

+ 1422 

+ 954 

(-1310 


8 I 2 
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more nitrogen, and more mineral matter removed, than with either description of 
manure used separately ; but whilst with the mineral manure alone there was, in the 
later years, an increase rather than a diminution in all three items of yield, there was 
with the combination, at any rate within the first 20 years, a diminution in all, but in 
a much less degree than with the nitrogenous manure alone. An adequate conception 
of these differences can, however, only be attained on a detailed comparison of the 
botany of the respective plots as affected by the very characteristically different 
descriptions of manures. 

The first point to remark is the very great reduction in the number of species under 
the influence of this mixed nitrogenous and mineral manure (Table LKXI., pp. 1342-3). 
Compared with plot 3 without manure, and taking the four separation-years, there is an 
average of three fewer species of grasses, two fewer of Leguminosse, and as many as Ifi 
fewer of miscellaneous plants; or of 21 less total number of species found in the samples. 
The number only varied from 27 to 30 in the four separation-years, and averaged only 
28 ; whilst, without manure, there was an average of 49. Compared with plot 5 with 
ammonia-salts alone, there was on the average, and almost in every individual instance, 
a slight reduction in the number of species of each description of herbage ; and there 
were, on the average of the four separation-years, five fewer species with the mixture 
than with the ammonia-salts alone. Compared with the results on plot 7 with the 
mixed mineral manure alone, there was, with one exception, a reduced number of 
species of each description of herbage in each separation-year. The average reduction 
was of grasses three, of Leguminosm two, and of miscellaneous species 10; or, in all, an 
average of 15 fewer species by the addition of the ammonia-salts to the mineral 
manure. 

A glance at the lines of totals in the table will show that the herbage became 
almost exclusively gramineous under the influence of the luxuriance induced by the 
nitrogenous manure, and the tendency to stem-formation and maturation favoured by 
the associated mineral constituents. Thus, in the last sepiiration-year nearly 95 per 
cent, of the mixed herbage was referable to gramineous species, not half a per cent, to 
Lcgurainosae, and not 5 per cent, to Miscellanete. 

Taking the average of the four separation-years there was, in fact, nearly three times 
as much gi"arauieous herbage per acre as without manure, nearly twice as much as by 
the ammonia-salts alone, and not far from twice as much as with the mineral manure 
alone. Reckoned in the same way, there was, on the average, not much more than 
one-twentieth as much legumineous herbage as without manure, rather more than 
with ammonia-salts alone, and only about one-hundredth as much as with the mineral 
manure alone. Turning to the total miscellaneous species a little more is yielded on 
tho average by the mixed nitrogenous and mineral manure than without manure, 
about one -third more than by the ammonia-salts alone, but even less than by the 
mineral manure alone. 

Looking to tho recoi-d of the percentage of the. individual gramineous species in the 
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total mixed herbage, Poa pratensis is perhaps the most uniformly predominating, 
Festuca ovina and Agrostis vulgaris coming next in this respect ; the one or the other 
being relatively the more prevalent in the different separation -years according to the 
characters of the season. A number of other grasses have, however, generally con-i 
tributed a fair proportion to the herbage ; thus, Holcus lanatus has yielded a consider- 
able average percentage and actual amount, Dactylis glomerata about the same average 
proportion, but with more tendency to increase, Avena elatior also has shown consider- 
able tendency to increase, whilst Anthoxanthum oJoratuni has yielded a small but not 
greatly varying quantity, and Alopectirus pratensis less still. On the other hand, 
whilst Poa pratensis has much increased in both percentage and actual amount, Poa 
trivialis has, in a considei’ably greater degree, diminished, in fact almost become 
excluded; and, whilst Avena elatior has greatly increased, A. jmhescens and A. 
fiavescens have each very greatly diminished, indeed almost disappeared. Of the other 
grasses which have gone down in this struggle among free, luxuriantly-growing, stem- 
forming, and maturing species, are Bromus mollis, Loliurn perenne, and in much 
smaller actual quantity Festuca pratensis. 

Under the influence of such gramineous luxuriance, as already said, the Leguminosae 
occurred in most insignificant amount, so much so that it is of little interest to go 
into any detail as to which of such species was the most persistent and prominent. 
Lathyrus pratemis was so, indeed, but in most immaterial quantity each year. Ononis 
arvensis, which may be designated as a weed, gave, however, the largest, though a 
very small percentage and actual quantity, in the hist separation-year. There was, on 
the average of the four separation-years, only between 10 and 11 lbs. of total legu- 
minous herbage per acre — a quantity which gives to its occurrence on the plot an 
almost accidental character. 

The division of the table relating to the Miscellanea) shows that under the condi- 
tions of luxuriant growth of the grasses on this plot, only three species of the 
miscellaneous group come under the category of those yielding more than one per 
cent, to the total herbage in any one of the separation-years. These are, in the order 
of their average prevalence, Rumex Acetosa, Conopodium denudatum, and Achillea 
Millefolium. Each of these varied considerably in amount from year to year according 
to the character of the season ; but each of the three gave by far the most in the 
second separation-year, which, it will be remembered, was extremely favourable for 
Miscellauea) generally ; indeed, in that year the quantity both of Rumex and of 
Conopodium was extremely large. In each of the other years the Rumex gave more 
than the other two together. In fact, it is obvious that the conditions were, notwith- 
standing the severe competition of the free-growing grasses, very specially favourable 
for this vigorous, free-seeding, and objectionable weed. 

In actual yield, each of these three most prominent of the miscellaneous species gave 
much more, on the average, than without manure, especially the Rumex ; but of the 
numerous species, taken collectively, none of which have yielded one per cent, to the 
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total herbage, there was much less growing on this plot of great luxuriance of grasses 
than without manure. C'omparecl with the yield of the three prominent species by 
ammonia-salts alone, the mixture gave considerably more, especially of Conopodium 
denudatum; and compared with the produce from the mineral manure alone, the 
mixture gave an excess of Rumex Acetosa, a less excess of Conopodium denudatum, an 
actual deficiency of Achillea Millefolium, and also a considerable deficiency of those 
species taken collectively, each of which only occurred in fractional quantity. 

Upon the whole, then, the mixture of nitrogenous and mineral manure has given a 
produce characterised by great luxuriance of gramineous species, by an almost total 
exclusion of Leguminosfo, and by the considerable prevalence of only very few mia- 
cellaneoiis species, representing three very distinct nat\iral orders ; the Polyyonaxeo’, 
the Umhelli/ercR, and the Compositcp, the species themselves being of very marked, as 
well as of very diflerent, characters of growth. 

The general aspect of the plot was also very distinct from that of either of the plots 
with which it is compared. Not only was the herbage almost exclusively gramineous, 
but the grasses were very luxuriant, generally developing broad leaves and strong 
stems, with considerable tendency to consolidation of tissue and to flowering, seeding, 
and maturation. The total absence of Leguminosse, and of most of the usually 
prevalent Miscellanote, only tw'o or three of which show any degree of prominence, also 
give to the appearance of the plot a marked character. Indeed, the herbage is too 
exclusively gramine(nia, and too coarse, to constitute even moderately good hay. 

8. Ammonia-salts (400 Ihs. per acre), with mixed mineral nfianure including 
potass, and 2000 lbs. cut wheat straw; Plot 13. 

The mixture annually supplied to this plot contained precisely the same descrip- 
tion and amount of ammonia-salts, and precisely the same complex mineral manure, 
including potass, as that applied to plot 9, but with 2000 lbs. of cut wheat straw in 
addition. The object was to try the effect of silica, and of carbonaceous organic matter, 
supplied somewhat in the same condition as in dung. The straw woidd, of course, 
contain a certain amount of other mineral constituents besides silica, and the amount 
annually supplied contained also about 9 lbs. of nitrogen. Undoubtedly, however, the 
manurial constituents of the straw would be for the most part very slowly available. 

Compared with plot 9 without the straw, plot 13 with it gave an average of several 
hundred pounds more produce per acre annually ; and, like plot 9, it has yielded rather 
more during the last five years than during the first 20. Over the 20 years, and 
probably since, plot 13 has yielded more mineral matter, and more nitrogen, per acre per 
annum ; in fact, more of each individual mineral constituent than plot 9, especially of 
potass and phosphoric acid. Of silica, plot 13 furnished rather less in the later than 
in the earlier years ; but whilst in the earlier years the two plots yielded practically 
the same amount, the amount annually taken up fell off in the later years very con- 
siderably on plot 9, but much less on plot 13 ; so that the increased yield of silica 
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over plot 9 was all in the later years. Over the 20 years, however, the excess of 
silica, taken up where the straw was used, was only about one-eightli as much as it 
would contain ; and the fact that the excess was all in the later years is consistent 
with the supposition that the silica of the straw would be only very gradually available. 
A similar argument applies to the increased assimilation of nitrogen, which was much 
more in the later than in the earlier years. 

An examination of the comparative botany of the two plots will afford useful 
evidence in aid of the explanation of these results. 

The Table LXXII., pp. 1348-9, shows the percentage of each species at each separa- 
tion, the produce per acre, the increase over that without manure ; and, finally, the 
increase or decrease over that on plot 1) with the same manure, excepting the straw. 

As with the ammonia*salts and mineral manure without the straw, so with it, we 
have, but even in a greater degree, a very marked reduction in the number of species 
found in the samples. We have, on the average, three fewer Grarninea), two fewer 
Leguminosa 3 , and 18 fewer Miscellaneie, in all 23 fewer species, than without manure; 
and there are two fewer Miscellanea 3 than on plot 9 without the straw. Ihe average 
number of species found on plot 13 has been 26, instead of 49 without manure ; and 
the range in the several separation-years has been from 30 in the first (1862), to 22 
only in the last (1877). 

With the straw, the average percentage of Gramlnem in the total herbage is higher, 
that of Leguminosm equally low, and that of Miscellanea) lower, than without it. 
With the straw the highest average percentage of Graminem was more than 95 in the 
third separation-year, and it was 91 taking the average of the four years, ihe highest 
average percentage of Legurninosm was also in the third separation-year, but it did 
not then reach to one-third, and averaged less than one-fifth, of 1 per cent. The 
highest percentage of Miscellancce was 13'5G, in the second separation-year, tlic lowest 
4*29, in the third year, and the average 8*77. 

Compared with the unmanured plot 3, there was an average of more than 4000 lbs. 
per acre per annum excess of Gramineae, of nearly 200 lbs. deficiency of Legurninosm, 
and a small deficiency of total Miscellanem also. Compared with plot 9, there were 
between 600 and 700 lbs. average increase of gramineous herbage, practically the same 
average amount of leguminous herbage, but a deficiency of total miscellaneous. 

Looking to the composition of the herbage in more detail, it is to be observed that 
this almost exclusively gramineous produce was characterised by containing a very 
large and increasing percentage of Dcictylis gloinerata. Next in order, but with less 
than half the average quantity, came Agrostis vulgaris, which was in fairly uniform 
amount throughout, and next Poa pratensis in less, but in increasing proportion. 
Though yielding less average quantities than the foregoing, Avena elatior and 
Alopecurus pratensis have gained ground in a marked degree ; whilst Poa trivial is, 
instead of increasing, as did Poa pratensis, in a striking degree diminished, indeed, 
almost disappeared. Avena puhescens, Avena jiavescens, and Festuca jrratensis, have 
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Table LXXIL— Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, &c., of 

Potass, and 2000 lbs. 
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lA 

15 

14 

14 







Legiiniluuem 

S 

2 

3 

0 

2 

... 



... 

... 


Other Ordem 

13 

8 

10 

8 

10 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Total . 

80 

2A 

28 

22 

26 

... 

... 

... 

... 




Graminrje. 










p ** 

p.c. 

p. 0 

P c- 

p.c. 

Iba 

Iba 

lha 

Iba. 

Iba. 


Anthoxanthum ndoratum . . . 

0 00 

1 HO 

0 42 

0-33 

0-83 

43 7 

112 8 

29-1 

20- ft 

ftl 5 


Aloperurus pr it< n^'la 

3 3« 

4 f>3 

A HO 

6 78 

ft- 14 

210 2 

274 8 

888 7 

410 8 

328 4 


Agn»stla vulg ina , 

12 02 

20 34 

13-44 

13-40 

14 HO 

753-3 

1248 3 

ir27 7 

841-2 

941-4 


llolnua laiiatiu . ... 

0 

4 70 

2 71 

4-67 

4-33 

330 1 

2HO 7 

105 1 

2H0 6 

276 4 


A vena elatior . 

0 42 

2-40 

0-17 

1 1 08 

ft-79 

20 1 

147 6 

647 7 

690 9 

379-0 


Avena puheiicon< . . . 

0 4H 

0 ftO 

0 14 

0 0-2 

1 fdJ 

340 1 

35 5 

10 0 

1 2 

96 7 


Avena flareaceni 

4 H4 

4-27 

1-72 

O-ftO 

2-8.5 

800 8 

258 8 

123-0 

85-9 

181-0 


Poa pratenaia , . 

3Ui 

to ift 

11 44 

10 00 

8 02 

243 0 

012 4 

772 8 

6-29-5 

504 4 


Poll trivlulla 

It H3 

6 OH 

2 11 

0 64 

ft-31 

7 40 2 

412 0 

154 7 

8<> 9 

338 9 


Dm’tylla glomeratn 

27 HH 

20-28 

43 0ft 

40-75 

32 00 

1766 4 

1240 6 

3090-7 

i 2565-1 

2165-4 


Fi'Btuea ovlna .... 

2 27 

b 82 

3 00 

3 57 

4-OC 

142 6 

406 2 

237 4 

! 222-2 

252-1 


f'pstuea prntenala . . . . 

3 HH 

0.ft7 

O-OA 

0-03 

1 13 

24ft H 

34 7 

3 3 

1 0 

71 4 


Lulluni iH'renne . . 

2 7ft 

1 21 

0 16 

0 11 

1 041 

176 4 

73 3 

11 3 

6 8 

66-7 

None yielding \ 
1 per cent. ^ 

f Phleum prafentie, Aim <ai><plu*«a, Cyiio > 

> Hiinis rristattm, Hronma iiioliiR ... 3 

0 03 

0-09 

0 11 

Oil 

0 24 

39-8 

4-7 

7-5 

6-5 

14-7 

Abeenl . 

Ilrixu media, i<e8tttea lid'iu'ea 



... 

... 

... 

... 



... 



Undetermined (chiefly (Jrainiiirm) . . 

ft Vi 

i 01 

1 38 


2 03 

32ft ft j 

98 0 

^ 2 


129-9 


Total 1 

00 43 

86 32 

Oft 39 

j 

92 04 

91 04 

; 5706 1 ; 

1 1 

6235 4 

1 

6094 7 



ft773 7 

6852-6 


Lkqumikobac. 


Trlfolltitn repena 

004 

0 03 

0 01 


0 0-2 

2-1 

1-8 

0 3 


1 0 

Irlfolmin pratenae . ... 

Trifolitim niinufl . . 

0 03 

... 

0 01 


001 

1 6 


0 8 

.. 


06 

jAthyrua pratenaia . ... 

6-23 

0 00 

0 29 

... 

0 15 

*14 5 

5-4 

19 2 


98 

Ononia arvt iiaia 

... 


... 


... 1 



... 



lAitua comiculatua . .... 

... 

... 

o-oi 


0-01 

... 


0-4 


0-1 

Total 

0 30 j 

0 12 

0 32 

... 

0 19 

18-2 

7-2 

20-7 

I - 

11-5 


OtHCB‘OrDRB!I. 



Conopodlum deniidatum . . 


1 09 

8 04 

0 66 

1 02 

2 01 

125 6 

487 1 

46-6 

68 6 

180 7 


Achillea Milb-folluni 


1 31 

1 46 

0 68 

0-01 

085 

83 6 

80 2 

41 9 

06 

53 8 

None 

yielding 

RumexAcetnai 

’’Rannnculua acria, U. n-pena et bulbuaim, .‘■tf llai la 
gramlnea, Ccraatiiim irlvlnle, Putentllla rep- 
tana, Pimpinella Saxifmga, Henieleum 
Sphondyliuin, Anthiiacua aylveatria, (taliuni 


548 

8 86 

2-78 

6-84 

4-71 

346-7 

238 8 

188-7 

488-1 

800-4 

verum, Centaurea nlgra,Tanixacum offleinnie. 


0*46 

0*20 

0 27 

0-09 

0-80 

27-8 

11-8 

17*4 

. 5-0 

15-0 

cent. 

Planiago lanceolata, Veronica Chaniaadrya, 
Primula voria, Scilla nutana, Ltuula cam- 
peatrla, Carex prarcox, Hypnutn aquarruaum, 

, tl. rutabulutn, 11. hiana ^ 

'Agrlnionla KupatorlM, Poteriuin Sangulaorba, | 
(>.ilium Atiarine, Scabloaa arvenaia, Bellia 










1 



perennla, Chryaantheinum Uiucanthemum, | 

1 











Absent •< 

Tragnpogon uratenala, IxKintodon hiapidua, 
Hieracium riluaelta, Pi-unella vulaaria, 
Thymna Serpyllum, AJuga reptans, Ophio 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 



^ gloMum Tiagatuin . ... . ^ 













Total 


9-27 

18-56 

4*29 

7 06 

8-77 j 

r>8S-7 

821-4 

294-6 j 

502 3 

550-5 


SuMMABT. 


Oramlneaa 

90-48 

86-82 

95-89 

92-04 

01-04 

5706 1 

5235-4 

6694*7 

6773*7 

6662*8 

I.H'guroinoaip 

080 

0-12 

0-82 

... 

0 19 

18-2 

7 2 

20*7 


11*5 

Other Orders 

9-27 

13-56 

4-29 

7-96 

8-77 

588-7 

621-4 

294*6 

502*3 

660'5 

Total . . I 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

6306 

6( 64 

7010 

6276 

64U 
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each Species, by 400 lbs. Ammonia-salts, with Mixed Mineral Manure, including 
cut Wheat-straw ; Plot 1 3. 


Increase i or decrease - comiMred with — 

Plot 3, w ithouf manure. 

1 ridt 9; as plot 13, but without straw 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1 1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877 

Mean. 




Number of Species (oontiniied). 






- 4 

0 

- 2 

- 3 

- 8 

4 I 


-1 


-4 1 


0 

— 1 

— *2 

- 1 

- 4 

- 2 

41 

0 

42 


-4 


0 

-Ifi 

-16 

-18 

-23 

- 18 

0 


-3 


— 2 


-2 

-20 

-18 

-21 

-30 

1 -23 

42 

-4 

** 

-5 

-•i 

OoAMiNEiE (conliniiod). 

Iha 

lbs 

lb-. 

lbs 

lbs 

' ibs 

lbs 

* lbs 


lbs 


Ibs 

~ HG 9 

- 175-7 

- 66-4 

- 100-5 

- 101 9 

- .35 7 

- KO 4 

- 98 2 

— 

1.57 5 

— 

93 0 

4- 73 2 

4- 80 9 

4 880 2 

♦ 412 7 

4 238 8 

i 4 192 9 

4 27 1 0 

4 2.32 5 

4 

8<<1 6 

4 

264 5 

-f 406 6 

4 9f)f>8 

4- 662-4 

4 6-27 3 

♦ 638 0 

' - t)6 8 

4 520 .5 

4 .53 0 

4 

100 K 

4 

151 9 

4- 180 3 

4- 1.5 2 

+ 135 9 

- 10 1 

4 81 6 

, - 4:t.8 1 

- 248 9 

- 2X, 4 

— 

341 2 

— 

315-11 

4- 24 0 

4- 140 6 

4 645 6 

4 69.5 7 

4 376 5 

: 4 26-1 

4 13 0 

4 2 7 

— 

104 1 

— 

15 5 

4- 4b 6 

- 66 8 

- 48 4 

- 62 4 

- 33 0 

1 - 314 2 

- 40 4 

- 17 7 

_ 

3 0 

— 

93 H 

4- 23.3 9 

4 196 8 

4- 65-6 

4 10-4 

4 1-26 7 

- -275 0 

4 55 4 

- 170-8 


4-6 

— 

1(40 2 

4 234-7 

4 606 7 

4 770-8 

4 627 8 

4 r><.no 

- 410 1 

— KK .3 

- 510 4 

— 

402 0 

— 

375 3 

4- 702 2 

4- 873 0 

4- 146 6 

4 26 7 

4 3120 

4 190 9 

1 290 8 

4 1IH5 

4 

33 2 

4 

159 H 

4-1711 7 

4 1182 6 

4 3075 9 

4-2548 5 

4 -2129 6 

1 4 1408-2 

4 990 9 

) 2418 5 

4 1713 3 

9 

1032 6 

- 263-3 

- 100 3 

- 1188 

- 295 3 

- 194 4 

- 190 9 

5S5 2 

- 21)3 7 

— 

10147 0 

- 

5,11 9 

4 244 6 

4- .34 7 

4 8-1 

4 1 4 

4 71-0 

; 4 1,54 9 

1 .30 9 

4 1 6 

f 

1 6 

4 

47 3 

- 19 0 

- 61 0 

- 27 7 

- 100 8 

- 52 1 

' - 9.4 5 

4 19 0 

- 51 5 

- 

2 9 

- 

32 2 

+ 30-0 

- 1-3 

- 11-1 

- 17-6 

... 

' - 245 7 

- 1 2 

f 1 2 

4 

5 9 

- 

59 8 

- f*7 7 

- 22 7 

- 105 2 

- 172 1 

- 89 4 

i 

... 

- 0 6 


... 

- 

o-i 

4- 86 2 

- 106 5 

4 47-6 

... 

4 6 8 

1 4 161-5 

- 65 1 

- 5 1 




22 8 

4-8&01 1 

4-3052 0 

45565 9 

44091 7 

4 406.5 2 


4io«a 0 

41478 6 

4 

43 5 

4 

661 2 

Leouminos^ (continnedK 

- 14 1 

- 5-2 

- 5 9 

- 3 1 

- 7 1 

4' 1 5 

4 1 3 

4 0 3 


0 6 

4 

0 7 

- 135 1 

- 70 8 

- 26-8 

- 49-4 

- 70 4 

4 1 6 


4 0 8 

— 

b 

0 5 









— 

0 6 


0 1 

“ 28 9 

~ 1*7 8 

4 8 1 

- *560 

- *28 5 

4- 6 8 

- 2 7 

4 18 1 

— 

3 6 

4 

4 6 








— 

20 0 

— 

5 0 

- 56-9 

- 78 3 

- *97 3 

- *93 4 

- 81 2 



4 0 4 


... 

-4 

(4 J 

- 229 0 

- 171-1 

- 126 9 

- 201-9 

- 182 2 

4 9 9 

- “ 

4 19 6 

- 

24 8 

4 0 8 

Other Orders (continued). 

4- 06 0 

4- 388 8 

- 0-2 

4 18 7 

4 126 8 

- 61 3 

- 16 I 

- 38 8 

4 

18 2 

_ 

21 r, 

4- 86-9 

4- 50-5 

4 126 

- 46 4 

4- 13 4 

- 41 2 

- 20 1 

- 42 9 

— 

I 8 

- 

20 5 

4- 804 0 

4- 174 6 

4 159 6 

4 388 9 

4 256-7 

4 I 0 

- 352 9 

- 71-5 

4 

215 I 


52 I 

- 498-8 

- 781-6 

- 214 5 

- 274 8 

- 429-8 

4 9-2 

4 2 3 

4 00 

- 

16 7 

4 

1 3 

- 4-2 

- 81-2 

- 80-6 

- 64-2 

- 82-6 

- 46-1 

- 179 

- 29 

- 

11 5 


19-7 

- 66-1 

- 148-9 

- 78-0 

+ 22-2 

- 66-5 j 

- 138 4 

- 404-0 

- 146 2 

4 

203 3 

- 

121 5 





SutufART (cootinued). 







4-3551 1 

4-8052 0 

45565-9 

44091-7 

( 

44065-2 I 

4 34 5 

4 lOMS 0 

41478-6 

4 

43 5 

4 

6431 2 

- 229-0 

- 171-1 

- 126-9 

- 201 9 

- 182-2 1 

4 99 

- 1 4 

4 196 

— 

24 8 

4 

' 0 8 

-- Obi 

- 148*9 

- 780 

+ 22*2 

- 66 5 1 

- 138-4 

- 404 6 

- 146-2 

4 

203 3 


121 5 

-fan# 

4-2782 

•f5896 

4l9t2 

4-8819 

- 94 

4- 682 

41352 

4 

222 

4 

1 ! 


8 K 
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also gone down very much. Lolmm perenne, occurring in smaller amount, has also 
declincfl. The grasses which have shown but little decided tendency either to increase 
or decrease are Festtucn ovirui and Antfioxatithum odoratum, the latter being, however, 
in very small amount. 

But it is a consideration of the actual yield per acre rather than of the percentage, 
and the compjirison of the amounts with those without manure, and with the 
nitrogenous and minoral manure without the straw, that bring out the change 
in the herbage the most strikingly. 

There was, on the average, 2165 lbs. of Diietylu glomerata annually contributed 
to the produce, nearly the whole of which was in excess of the yield of the same 
grass without manure. There was an average of 941 lbs. of Agrostii vulgaris, about 
two-thirfLs of which was in excess of that yielded without manure. There was an 
avoiage of 561 lbs. of Poa pnUensis, all but a fraction of which was in excess of that 
without manure. There was also a notable excess of Avena elatior, Poa trivialis, 
Afopecurus pratensis, and Avena Jlavescens; but there was an actual deficiency of 
Festiica ovina, Anthoxantkum odoratum, and a few other grasses. 

The comparison with plot 9, however, brings out the most prominently the difference 
in the botanical composition of the herbage without and with the straw. 

In the last column of the table it is seen that there was, on the average of the four 
sepamtion-years, 1633 lbs. more Dactylis with than without the straw. There was 
also an average increase, but much less marked, of Alopecurus pratensis, Poa trivialis, 
Agrostts vulgaris, and Fesfiica pratensis; whilst there was a deficiency, with the straw, 
of more than 500 lbs. of Festuca ovina, a large deficiency of Poa pratensis (instead of 
excess, as of P. trivialis), also of IIolcus lanatus, and a less one of Avena Jlavescens, 
A. puhescens, Anthoxanthum odoratum, and Lolium perenne ; a small deficiency of 
A vena elatior, and collectively of Phleum pratense, Aira empitosa, Cynosurus cristatus, 
and Jiromus mollis. Thus, the grass which is in very marked excess with the straw is 
Dactylis glomerata, whilst Alopecurus pratensis, Poa trivialis, and Agrostis vulgaris 
are also notably in excess. The grasses so brought into prominence are all free- 
growing, and three out of the four of good agricultural repute. On the other hand, 
the grasses most notably in relative defect are, Festuca, ovina, Poa pratensis, and Holcus 
lanatus, whilst the several species of Avena, and Anthoxanthum odoratum, are also in 
decreased amount. Compared with the grasses which have become more prominent, 
several of those which have diminished are plants of more limited gfrowth. The 
Festuca ovina especially, which is in the greatest degree in defect, is comparatively 
very superficial-rooted and fine-leaved. In fact, the most striking character is the 
enormous increase of Daetylis, and the very large diminution of Festuca ovina. 

With regard to the Leguminosse, the yield on both plots, 13 as well as 9, is so small 
that the differences are of little moment ; but, so far as the figures go, the conditions 
seem to be rather more favourable for Zathyrus pratensis on the plot with the straw. 

As on plot 9, so on plot 13, the only three miscellaneous plants which have con- 
tributed as much as 1 per cent, to the mixed herbage in any one year, and which were 
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in relative prominence in the order named, are Rtimcx Acetosa, Conopodium dealt- 
datumy and Achillea Millefolium. There was, however, on the average, and in almost 
every case excepting in the last separation-year, a deficiency of ea(*li on the straw plot 
compared with plot 9 without straw ; Rumex, however, gave a marked excess with the 
straw in the last, though the excess wiis much less than was the deficiency in the 
second sepai*ation-year. 

Upon the whole, then, the plot with the straw has given somewhat more produce, a 
larger percentage and actual amount of gramineous herbage, a great excess of Dacfylis, 
and a fair excess of a few other grasses, with a considerable deficiency of Festuca ovina 
and several other Graminem. The Legurninosie have been scarcely afiected, but the 
Miscellaneae have, upon the whole, diminished in amount, though the same species 
are prominent as on the plot without the stmw. 

The general characters and aspect of this luxuriant grassy herbngo were those of 
tufted habit, broad leaves, large stems, and considerable tendency to flowering and 
seeding, these characters being developed in a greater degree than on the ]:)lot without 
the straw. The herbage, in fact, like that of plot 9, although composed of a fair propor- 
tion of grasses of good repute, was far too stemmy and coarse to constitute good hay. 

The question obviously arises — what was the explanation of the marked change in 
(juantity, but especially in the relative predominance, of different species, and also in 
the character of development of the herbage on plot 13, with the straw ? 

As already intimated, the straw contained some nitrogen, some of most of the mineral 
constituents required, a great excess of silica, and a large amount of carbonaceous organic 
matter ; but all of these would, presumably, become only slowly available, and con- 
sistently with this the relatively greater amount of produce was much more manifest 
in the later years. It can hardly be to the giadually available increased 8up])lic8 of 
food that the whole of the effects are to be attributed. 

As referred to in Part I., plot 13 was somewhat earlier shaded from the afternoon 
sun than was plot 9, and it adjoins plot 12, part of which is supposed to have been 
‘^made ground.^' But neither does the earlier shade seem sufficient to account for the 
effects produced, nor did the observations of the sections of the soil when sampling 
plot 13 indicate anything abnormal in its condition as they did on plot 12. Furtlier, 
a consideration of the exact circumstances of the experiment, and its results, would 
seem to lead to more natural explanations. 

Observation showed that, probably owing to the mulching effect of the straw chaff', 
and the consequent protection from the effects of spring frosts, there was a more active 
growth of young foliage quite early in the spring, and the question arises whether it is 
due to this that the grasses which have asserted the greater prominence owe their 
relatively favourable position in the struggle. With reference to this point, observations 
made on the plots have shown that occasionally when Dactylis has suffered from early 
frost, then the other grasses have come to the front. The usually great prevalence of 
Dactylis on plot 13 seems, therefore, to be reasonably attributable, at any rate in some 
degree, to protection in the early stages of its growth. Assuming this to be so, and 

8 K 2 
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that the result was the establishment of a few freer-growing, and the retardation of 
more meagrely-developing species, we have obviously, in the fact of the predominance 
of plants of greater feeding and growing capacitiop, conditions suited to the gathering 
up of more food, even with the same supplies ; whilst, this being the case, the compara- 
tively small increased supply would not be without its influence. In other words, the 
increased produce on the plot, and the increased accumulation of nitrogen, silica, and 
mineral constituents generally, is not to be referred exclusively to the increased supply 
of constituents from without, but largely to the special conditions favouring the develop- 
ment of species having a greater power of food collection, and therefore a greater power 
of growth. 

9. Ammoma-salts (800 lbs, per acre), and mixed mineral manure^ including potass ; 

Plots 11-1 and 11-2. 

It has been shown that on plots 9 and 13, with the mixed mineral manure (in- 
cluding potass), and 400 lbs. of ammonia-salts per acre per annum, the herbage became 
extremely prominently gramineous, and was, upon the whole, coarse and stemmy. 
Still, it seemed desirable to determine whether or not the limit of growth attainable 
with the soil in question, and with average seasons, was reached, and to ensure that 
this limit should be secured. Accordingly, on plot 11, with the same mineral manure 
as on plot 9, double the quantity of ammonia-salts, that is 800 lbs, per acre per annum, 
supplying on the average about 172 lbs. of nitrogen (see p. 1305), was applied. 
During the first three years, however, this appearing from the results to be excessive, 
the quantity of ammonia-salts was reduced to one-half, that is, to the same as on 
plot 9 ; but the results obt«ained indicating that the limit of possible growth was not 
reached, the quantity was again doubled, and the double application has been continued 
up to the present time.* After the first six years, three with the double, and three with 
the single amount of ammonia-salts, and when it was decided again to use the double 
quantity, the plot was divided, one half, 11-1, having besides the ammonia-salts the 
same mineral manure as before; and the other, 11-2, the same, with the addition of 
artificial silicates of soda and lime for nine years, and afterwards of silicate of soda alone. 

Compared with plot 9, there was a considerable increase of hay produced, and of 
nitrogen taken up, on the plots 1 1 , with increased amount of ammonia salts ; and in 
each item there was more increase on 11-2 with the silicates than on 11-1 without. 
There was, too, with the silicates, a less falling off in hay, and in mineral matter taken 
up, and a greater increase in the nitrogen gathered, over the later than over the earlier 
years. And, although there was less increase of herbage produced for the second 
increment of ammonia-salts applied than for the first, yet there was a greater pro- 
portion of the nitrogen supplied recovered in the increase. That is to say, the 

• Note, January, 1883. — The above was written in 1881 ; for the crop of 1882 the quantity of ammonia- 
salts was reduced from 800 to 600 lbs. 
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percentage of nitrogen was relatively, indeed abnormally, high ; or, in other words, 
less carbon was assimilated in proportion to the nitrogen accumulated. This might be 
due to a deficiency of available mineral matter, or to a limitation of the climatal 
characters for more active carbon assimilation, or partly to the one and partly to 
the other. 

These several points are considered in Part I. (pp. 327-332), and will be discussed 
in their chemical aspects in Part III. ; but an examination of the actual and compara- 
tive botanical characteristics of the plots will contribute useful data to the discussion. 

In Table LXXIII., pp. 1354-5, will be found for plot 11-1, with the mixed mineral 
manure and the double quantity of ammonia-salts each year (excepting in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth), the percentage of each species at the different separations, the produce 
of each per acre, the increase of each over the unmanured plot 3, and also.the increase 
over plot 9, with the mineral manure and the smaller quantity of ammonia-salts. 

With still more forced luxuriance than on plot 9, we have at the same time a still 
greater reduction in the number of species. Taking the average of the four separation- 
years, we have, compared with the produce without manure, five fewer Gramineae, three 
fewer Leguminosse, and as many as 22 fewer Miscellanem ; or, in all, 30 fewer species. 
There was, indeed, on ll-l an average of only 19 species against 49 without manure ; 
and the number diminished in the four separation -years from 28 to 18, 16, and to 15 
only in 1877. Compared with plot 9 even, there was an average reduction of two 
Gramineae, one Leguminosse, and six Miscellaneee : in all, of nine species. 

With the excessive luxuriance of individual species, and consequently greatly 
reduced numbers, the herbage is still more exclusively gramineous, the percentage of 
grasses reaching nearly 99 in 1872, and, on the average, nearly 95. Leguminosse 
were scarcely represented at all. Again, only three Miscellaneie yielded more than 
1 per cent, to the produce in any one year, and these were the same as were persistent 
on plots 9 and 13, viz. : Rumex Acetosa, Conopodium denudatum and Achillea Mille- 
folium ; and they are in relative prominence in the same order as on those plots, but 
each in smaller and decreasing quantity. Thus, in the first separation-year there was 
more than 10 per cent, of total Miscellaneao ; in the second, ijot 6 ; in the third, little 
over 1 ; in the fourth, not 2 J ; and, on the average, only 5 per cent. 

Among the grasses, though considerably fluctuating in amount, and in much smaller 
quantity in the last separation-year than previously, Daxtylis glomerata gave by far the 
highest average percentage in the produce. Indeed, in the second and third of the 
four years it contributed nearly 40 per cent., less than half as much in the fourth, and 
the general average was about 30 per dent. This plant was, in each separation-year, in 
very much higher proportion than on plot 9, with half the quantity of ammonia-salts. 
Next in order as to average percentage came Agrostis vulgaris, Holcus lanatus, 
Alopecurus pratensis, and Avena elatior ; each of which showed considerable tendency 
to increase, especially Agrostis, which in the fourth separation-year yielded nearly 
twice as much as the Dactylis, and has since maintained, perhaps, the first place 
among its competitors. Poa pratensis also yielded a fair average, but in the last 
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Table LXXIII. — Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, &c., of each Species, 



Number of species, and proportion 
per cent. 

Quantity per acre. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

Kumbeb of Specibs. 

Oraminece 

16 

13 

11 

11 

12 






Leguoiinosffi 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1 


... 

... 

... 


Other Orders 

12 

4 

4 

4 

6 

... 


... 

... 


Total 

28 

18 

16 

15 

19 



... 

... 



Gbaminb^. 



« 

p. c. 

p c. 

p. c. 

P c- 

p. c. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


Alopecnrus pratensls 

2 80 

13-11 

12*35 

9 91 

9 54 

199 0 

T02-7 

880-7 

673*5 

614*0 


Agrostis vulgaris . 

13 17 

19-27 

13*56 

29-20 

18 80 

9.36-1 

10.32-9 

967-0 

1984*4 

1230*1 


Holcus lunatus 

9-92 

2 86 

10-33 

20-29 

10-85 

705 1 

153*3 

736 6 

1378 8 

743*4 


Avena elatior 

0 77 

4 .65 

10-41 

14*86 

7-65 

54-7 

243 9 

742*4 

1009-8 

512 7 


Arena pubescens 

1'66 

0 01 



0 42 

118 0 

0*6 

... 

u. 

29 6 


Avena flavescens 

5 28 

0*46 

0-09 

0-01 

1-46 

376 3 

24 7 

64 

07 

101 8 


Poa pratensis 

9 43 

12-86 

10 40 

1-47 

8-54 

670-8 

689 3 

741-6 

99*9 

550*3 


Poa trivialis 

13-25 

0-14 

0 09 

0*33 

3-45 

941 8 

7*5 

6*4 

22 4 

244*6 


Dactylis glomerata 

24-16 

39 31 

89*28 

17-11 

29*96 

1717-3 

2107*0 

2801-1 

1163*0 

1947*1 


Fchtueaovina 

1 46 

0-50 

0 38 

4 15 

1*6*2 

103 8 

26-8 

27-1 

282 0 

109*9 


Fefltu(« pratensls 

1 HO 

... 

... 


0-47 

185 1 

... 

«« 

*** 

33*8 


Bronius mollis 

1 39 

0*04 

0-01 

u. 

0-36 

98-8 

2 1 

0*7 


26*4 


Loll urn perenne 

1-37 

0*08 


0 01 

0-37 

97 4 

43 


0*7 

25*6 

None yielding 

1 per cent. 

Absent 

'Anthoxanthum oduratum > 

1 Aira ceespitosa j 

Pbleuin pratenae, Briza media, Cyno- > 

[. Burus crisratui, Festuca lollacea. , . ) 
Undetermined (chiefly Gramlneo)) . . . 

0-10 

0*06 

0-78 

0*19 

0-29 

7-1 

3 2 

... 

65-6 

12 9 

19*7 


2-72 

0 87 

1-16 

... 

1-18 

193 3 

46-6 

82*7 

... i 

80*7 


Total 

89 38 1 

94*12 

1 

98-84 

97-53 

1 94-96 

6353-1 

5044 8 

7048-8 

6628 1 

6268*6 

Legumikosjb. 

1 


Tiilolium repens 



0 01 


C ') 



07 


0-2 


Lotus curniculatus 


0*01 

... 



2 OOlf 


0-8 


u. 

0*1 


Lutliyrus prutcnsis 

0 01 


u. 

... 

1 ) 

0-7 

... 


u. 

0-2 


Triluliuni pratense, T. minus, Ononii ) 
arvonsis ) 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 


Total 

0-01 

0 01 

0-01 

... 

0-01 

0-7 

0-6 

0*7 

... 

0*6 


Otheb Ordebs. 



Conopodium denudatum . 


1*79 

1*84 

0 04 

0*01 

1 

0*91 

127-2 

98*6 

2-9 

0*7 

oy-8 


Achillea Millefolium 


1 45 

006 

... 

0*01 

0-38 

103-1 

3*2 

... 

0-7 

26*7 


Runiex Acetosa 


7-02 

3-96 

1*09 

2*25 

8-67 

499-0 

212*3 

77-7 

152*9 

235*5 


rilanunculus ro|>en8 et bulljosus, Pimpinella SaxiO 












None 

fraga, Heracleum Spbondyllum, Centaurea 












yielding 

1 per 

nigra, Taraxacum officinale. Prunella vulgnns, 
Luzula campestris, Carex pitecox, Ophioglos- 
sum vulgatum. Hypnum squarrosum, H. 

^ rutabulum, H. nians 


0-35 

0*01 

0-02 

0*20 

0-17 

24-9 

0*6 

1-4 

18 6 

10*2 

cent. 













^Ranunculus acrls, Stellarla graminea, Ceras-^ 













tlum triviale, Potehtilla reptans, A^imnnia 













Eupaloria, Poterium San^sorba, Galium 
Aparine, Scabloaa arvensis, Beilis perennis. 


1 










Absent- 

Chrysanthemum Leucanihemum, Tragopogon 
pratensls, Leontodon hispidus, Hieracium Pilo> 
sella, Plantago Iana*ulata, Veronica Chamse* 
drys. Thymus Scrpyllum, AJuga reptans, Prl* 













mula veris, 8uilla nutans 













Total 


10-61 

5*87 

1*16 

2*47 

6 03 

764*2 

314*6 

82-0 

167*9 

829*7 


SUMHABT. 


Gramineas 

89*38 

94*12 

98*84 

07*63 

94*96 

6353*1 

5044*8 

7048-8 

6628*1 

6268*6 

I..egumlnosa 

0-01 

0*01 

0*01 



0*7 

0*6 



0*5 

Other Orders 


6*87 

1*16 

2*47 

6-08 

764*2 

814*6 

82*0 

167*9 

829*7 



100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

7108 

5360 

7181 

6796 

6698 
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by 800* lbs. Ammonia-salts, and Mixed Mineral Manure, including Potass; Plot ll-l. 


Increase + or decrease — compared with:— 

Plot 3, without manure. 

Plot 9, 

400 lbs. ammonia-salts, and mixed mineral manure. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

Number op Species (contiiniod). 

- 3 

- 2 

6 

- 6 

- 5 

+2 

- 1 

- 6 

- 2 

_2 

- 3 

- a 

- 3 

- 4 

- 3 

-1 

- 1 

0 

- 4 

— 1 

-10 

--20 

-24 

-27 

-•22 

-* 

- 9 

- 9 

- 6 

-6 

-22 

-26 

-33 

-37 

-30 


-11 

-M 

-12 

-9 

Graminbje (continued). 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs.* 

lbs. 

+ 62*0 

+ 608 8 

+ 872-2 

+ 660-4 

+ 527 4 

+ 181-7 

+ 698-9 

+ 724 6 

+ 615 3 

+ 6.66 1 

+ f)89 4 

+ 746-4 

+ 701 7 

+ 1670 5 

+ 926 7 

+ 116-0 

+ 310 1 

+ 92 3 

+ 1244 0 

+ 440-6 

-f Wl-3 

- 112-2 

+ 677-4 

+ 1082 I 

+ 649 6 

- 72-1 

- 376-3 

+ 306- I 

+ 761 0 

+ 1.52 1 

-f 62-6 

+ 236-9 

+ 740-3 

+ 1008 6 

+ 509 6 

+ 64-7 

+ 109 3 

+ 97 4 

+ 208-8 

+ 117 6 

- 170-5 

- 101 8 

- 68-4 

- 63-6 

- 100 1 

- 636 3 

- 76 4 

- 27 7 

- 4 2 

-160 9 

-f 302 9 

- 37 3 

- 61 0 

- 24 a 

+ 47 6 

- 206-0 

- 178 7 

- 293-4 

- 89-8 

- 179 4 

+ 661-4 

+ 683 6 

+ 740-1 

+ 98'2 

+ 54.6-9 

- 13 4 

- 11-4 

- 641 1 

- 991-6 

- 889 4 

-f 894*H 

- 31-6 

- 1-8 

+ 9-2 

+ 217 6 

+ .383 6 

- 107-7 

- -29 8 

+ 16-7 

+ 66 4 

•f 1668 6 

+ 2049 0 

+ •2786 3 

+ 1146-4 

+ 1911 8 

41360 1 

+ 1867-3 

+ 21-28 9 

+ all 2 

+ 1414-8 

- 302-1 

- 479-7 

- 329- 1 

- 236 5 

— 336*6 

- 2-29-7 

- 964-6 

- 461 0 

- 1037 8 

- 674 1 

+ 133-9 

• •• 

- 0-2 

- 0-2 

+ 33 4 

+ 44-2 

- 3 8 

- 1 7 

... 

+ 9 7 

+ 94-8 

+ 0-4 

+ 0-5 

... 

+ 23 9 

- 186-7 

~ 3 8 

- 60 

... 

- 48 9 

- 97-0 

- 130 0 

- 39 0 

- 106-9 

- 93 2 

- 171-5 

- 60-0 

- 62 8 

- 9-0 

- 73 3 

- 123-8 

- 285 3 

- 30-1 

- 109-0 

- 187 1 

- 72 3 

- 190 0 

' - 72 3 

- 165 1 

- 124-9 

- 63-2 

- 27-0 

- 123-4 

- 196-3 

- 102-2 

... 


- 0 6 

- 0-6 

- 0-2 

- 40-0 

- 157-9 

+ 34-0 

... 

- 42-4 

+ 29 3 

- 116-6 

- 18-6 

... 

- 26 4 

+ 4198-1 

+2861-4 

+ 6919-5 

+ 4946-1 

+ 4481-3 

+ 681 5 

+ 897-4 

+ 1832 2 

+ 897 9 

4 1077-3 

LfiOtTMiNOSiE (continued). 

- 16 2 

- 7-0 

- 5’5 

- 3 1 

- 79 

- 0-6 

— O’f) 

+ 0 7 


- 0 1 

- 9 

~ 77 7 

- 97 7 

- 93 4 

- 81 2 


+ 06 

... 


+ 0 1 

- 87-7 

- 22-7 

- 16-1 

- 60-0 

- 33 1 

- 7-0 

- 8-1 

- 1 1 

- 3-6 

- 6 0 

- 130-7 

- 70 3 

- 27-6 

- 49-4 

- 71-0 

... 

... 

... 

- 21 2 

- 5 2 

. . 

* - 240-6 

- 177-7 

- 146-9 

- 201 9 

- 193 2 

- 

- 8-0 

- 04 

- 24-8 

- 10 2 

Other Orders (continued). 

4* 97-6 

+ 0-3 

- 43 9 

- 442 

+ 2-4 

- 59 7 

- 404-6 

- 82 5 

- 44 7 

- 147 9 

+ 66-4 

- 85-6 

- 29-3 

- 46-3 

- 13-7 

- 217 

- 106-1 

- 84-8 

- 1-7 

- 63 6 

+ 466-3 

+ 163-6 

+ 48-6 

+ 108-7 

+ 191-8 

+ 163 3 

- 873 9 

- 18-2-5 

- 66-1 

- 117-0 

- 248-6 

- 862 6 

- 169-0 

- 167-4 

- 236-6 

+ 11 4 

- 6-4 

- 6-6 

+ 1 6 

+ 0-8 

- 267-3 

- 411-6 

- 92-0 

- 163-0 

- 231 2 

- 61-2 

- 20-4 

- 36 

- 21- 1 

- -24-3 

+ 104-4 

- 656-7 

- 286-6 

- 812-2 

- 287-3 

+ 32-1 

- 911-4 

- 8&8'8 

- 131-1 

- 342-3 





SuMMART (continued). 





+4198-1 

+2861-4 

+6919-6 

+4946-1 

+4181-3 

+ 681-5 

+ 897-4 

+ 1832 2 

+ 897-9 

+ 1077 3 

- 246-6 

- 177-7 

- 146-9 

- 201-9 

- 193-2 

- 7-6 

- 8-0 

~ 0-4 

- 24-8 

- 10-2 

+ 104-4 

- 656-7 

- 286-6 

- 312-2 

- 287-8 

+ 82-1 

- 911-4 

- 368-8 

- 131-1 

- 342-3 

+4056 

+2028 

+6487 

+4482 

+ 4000 

+ 706 

- 2-2 

+ 1478 

+ 742 

+ 724 


• 400 n». nnl/ In 1800, 1800, nnd 1881 
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separation a much diminished, proportion ; whilst P. trivialis, yielding largely in the 
earlier, contributed a mere fraction in the later years. Aveim Jlavescens has also gone 
down very much ; whilst Festuca ovina, the prevailing grass without manure, with 
ammonia- salts alone, or with mineral manures alone, occuired here in very small propor- 
tion ; and several other grasses were only very meagrely represented. 

On 11-1, with the mineral manure and the excess of ammonia-salts, Dactylis 
glomerata has on the average contributed nearly 2000 lbs. per acre per annum, 
nearly the whole of which is in excess of the amount grown without manure. The plot 
has also yielded an average of more than 900 lbs. per acre per annum of Agrosits 
vulgaris in excess of plot 3, and in the fourth separation-year much more than this. 
Holcus lanatus, Alopeeurus pratensis. Arena elatior, and Poa pratensis, have also 
each yielded, on the average, an excess of more than 500 lbs.; and, again, the Holcus, 
Alopecurus, and Arena elatior, much more in the fourth separation-year ; whilst Poa 
pratensis yielded much less in that year. Poa trivialis also shows an average excess, 
due, however, entirely to a large excess in the first separation-year. Owing to the 
same cause (excess in the first year), Festuca pratensis, and Bromus mollis, also show 
some slight average excess. On the other hand, with this excessively high manuring, 
and con.siderably increased yield of a number of free-growing grasses, there was an 
actual deficiency of more than 300 lbs. of Festuca ovina, of about 100 lbs. of Arena 
pubescens, and of 93 lbs. of Lolium perenne, besides a deficiency of between 200 and 
300 lbs. of a number of comparatively meagre-growing species taken collectively. 

Compared with plot 9 with half the quantity of ammonia-salts, plot 1 1—1 has given 
an average of more than 1 400 lbs. excess of Dactylis glomerata, but much less in the 
fourth year; an excess of several hundred pounds each, of Agrostis vulgaris, and 
Alopecurus pratensis, and of more than a hundred pounds each, of Holcus lanatus, an(^ 
Arena elatior ; but the excess of Agrostis, Holcus, and Alopecurus, was much greater 
in the last separation-year than on the average. There is an actual average deficiency, 
compared with plot 9,, of nearly 700 lbs. of Festuca ovina, of nearly 400 lbs. of Poa 
pratensis, and of each the deficiency was very much greater in the last separation-year. 
There was also an average deficiency of between 100 and 200 lbs. of Arena pubescens 
and A. Jlavescens, besides some deficiency in the quantities furnished by Bromus 
mollis, Lolium perenne, and a few other species taken collectively ; but of the two 
species of Arena, the Bromus, and the Lolium, the deficiency was much the less in the 
later years. 

As the table shows, the occurrence of the Leguminosce may be said to be quite 
immaterial — indeed, all but accidental. 

Of the three most prominent Miscellanese, Rumex Acetosa, Conopodium denudatum, 
and Achillea Millejolium, each has gone down in a very marked degree from the 
earlier to the later years ; Rumex Acetosa being, in fact, the only one which was at all 
fairly represented in the fourth separation-year. 

Thus, with the mixed mineral manure, including potass, and an undoubtedly excessive 
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amount of ammonia-salts, the herbage has become almost exclusively gramineous, 
Leguminosse are practically banished, and Miscellanese much reduced, both in number 
and in quantity. The grasses which have become the most prominent are of large 
habit and free growth, whilst those which are reduced are for the most part 
characteristically of an opposite description. 

For a number of years Dactylis was by far the most prominent, Agrostis, Alope- 
curus, and Poa praiensts, coming next ; but, latterly, Dactylis has lost ground, both 
Poets have very much reduced, and Agrostis vulgaris, Holcus lanatus, and Avena elatior, 
seem to be coming much more to the fore in the struggle. 

The character of growth of the plot is essentially tufty and patchy ; coarse strong 
seed-stems developing, with large, dark green, broad, “ flag ’’-like leaves, and the over- 
grown plants are often “laid,” and the crowns become more or less rotten before 
cutting, whilst the maturing is irregular and imperfect. 

It is not surprising that, with these conditions, there is not the same amount of 
growth, represented by carbon-assimilation, in proportion to the nitrogen and the 
mineral matter taken up, as where the smaller quantity of nitrogen is used. 

According to notes taken on the ground, the young plants, and perhaps those of 
Dactylis, Festuca ovina, and Holcus, more than others, are really injured by the direct 
action of the large application of the ammonia-salts. Indeed, it is probable that, whilst 
the deficient assimilation of carbon is partly due to deficient atmospheric conditions of 
light, heat, and moisture, and their favourable mutual adaptation to stage of growth, 
it is also, in part, attributable to some deficiency in the amount and capacity of the 
leaf surface over the total area of the plot, there being occasional blank, uncovered 
spaces, instead of a uniformly distributed close leafy “ bottom herbage,” and such plants 
as are prominent are forced to the extreme limit possible within the season-period of 
their growth, and do not attain maturity before the favourable climatic conditions for 
so doing have passed. 

A fact of interest which should not be overlooked is that, with a high percentage of 
nitrogen in the produce, and a high percentage of mineral matter also, there is, at the 
same time, a great depth of green colour, indicating, it may be presumed, an abundant 
formation of chlorophyll. We have, therefore, with abundance of nitrogen, of mineral 
matter, and of chlorophyll, what may be called conditions of fuller potential growth ; 
yet, in defect of the necessary climatal conditions, and, perhaps with a consequent 
limitation in the duration of the cycle of growth of the plants themselves, we have a 
deficient carbon-assimilation, in other words deficient growth over a given area. 

In the next Table (LXXIV., pp. 1358-9) are given the botanical resiilts relating to 
plot 11—2, which was manured precisely as 1 1-1 with the exception that, in the seventh 
year, and subsequently, artificial silicates of lime and soda, or of soda alone, were also 
applied. In addition to the usual particulars, the increase or decrease in actual yield 
per acre of each species compared with the produce on 1 1—1 is given. 

MDOCCLXXXn. 8 L 
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Table LXXIV. — Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, &c., of 

including Potass, and 



Number of species, and proportion 
per cent. 

j Quantity per acre. 

1B62. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

Numbbb of Spsoibs. 

Oramlnee . « . 

U 

14 

IS 



■ 

mm 


jm 

■■1 

l<egumino««i 

0 

0 

0 


1^1 





■HI 

Other Orden 

7 

5 

8 

■H 

■1 

Hi 

IH 

Hi 

Hi 

■■ 

Total 

21 

19 

16 

10 

18 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Gbaminbje. 




p. c. 

p. 0. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ibs. 


Anthoxanthum odoratum 

100 

0-10 

0-16 

0-17 

0-36 

71-2 

0-3 

11-6 

14-4 

26-8 


Alopecurus pratensls 

IBO 

6 33 

22-66 

20-11 

12-66 

106*8 

896-0 

1620-6 

1709-3 

968-2 


Agronlis vulgaris 

18-81 

24-16 

10-16 

17-09 

17-66 

1339 3 

1611 4 

726-9 

1452-7 

1267-6 


Holcos lanatus 

7-87 

4-79 

10*69 

19 48 

10 66 

624 7 

299-6 

767-7 

1655-8 

800-4 


Avcna olatlor 

6*40 

4-83 

12-73 

21-14 

11-27 

466-7 

302*2 

910 8 

1796-9 

866-4 


Avena flavesceni 

8-42 

1-76 

0-41 

0-02 

1-40 

243-6 

109 6 

29-3 

1-7 

96-0 


Poa pratensls 

6-12 

10 38 

12-43 

4-60 

8 11 

864 6 

649-4 

889-4 

382-6 

571-5 


Poatrivlalis 

17-04 

1*62 

0-81 

0*01 

4-86 

1218-3 

96-1 

68-0 

0-9 

841*8 


Oactylis glomerata 

23 34 

8830 

27-28 

13- 88 

26-66 

1661-8 

2396-0 

1948-3 

1137-3 

1786 8 


Keitttca ovina 

0-66 

206 

030 

2-66 

1 89 

47 0 

128-2 

21-5 

216-7 

103-4 


Festuca prat<‘n8is 

2*28 

006 

... 

... 

0-67 

162-8 

8-8 

... 

... 

41-6 


Lulium ^renne 

1-46 

0 38 

0-16 

«.* 

060 

104-0 

23-8 

11-6 

... 

84-8 

Nona yielding 
1 per cent. 

rPbloiim pratense, Aira csespitosa, Avena > 

( pubescens, Bromus mollis . . . . j 

1-48 

0-08 

0-08 

0-01 

0-40 

103-2 

5-0 

2-1 

0-9 

27-9 

Absent. 1 

r Brlsa med*a, Cynosurus criitatus, Festuca > 

[ loliacca ) 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Undetermined (chiefly Qramlneae) .... 

4-39 

0*94 

1-60 

... 

1-73 

312*6 

1 68-8 

114-6 

"* 

121-6 


Total 

94 24 

06 67 

99-26 

98 46 

96-90 

6709 9 

6986 1 

7102-1 

I 8369 1 

1 

7041 6 


Lkguminosje. 


TrifoHum repens, T. pratense, T. minus i 
Lotus cornicutatus, Lathyrus pru- > 
tensis, Ononis arvensis ) 

Total 

- 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




Otubb Obbsbb. 








Kona 
yielding/ 
1 per 
cent. 

Absent.- 

Conopodium denudaturo 

Rumex Acetosa 

'^nuncultts repens et bulboeos, Pimjplnella'' 
Saxifraga, Heracleum Spbondylium, Galium 
verum, Achillea Millefolium, Taraxacum 
olHcinala, Luzula campestris, Oarex prsecox, 

^ Hypnum squarrosum, H. rutabulum, H. hlans^ 
‘Ranunculus acris, Staliaria graminea, Ceraatium' 
trlviaio, Potentilla reptans, Agrlmonia Eupa- 
toria. Poteriuja Sanguisorba, Oalium Aparlne, 
Seabiosa arvansk, Centauraa nigra, Beilis 
perennis. Chrysanthemum Leocanthemum, 
lYagopogon prateneis, Leontodon hispidus, 
Hieraciutn IMIoeella, Plantago lanoeolata, 
Veronica Cbauimdrys, Prunella vulnrii, 
Thymus Sarpyllum, AJuga reptans, Primula 
„ verls, Scilla nutans, Ophloglossum vulgatum ^ 

■ 

1-19 

4-08 

0-49 

0*70 

3-67 

0-06 

0-08 

0-70 

o-oi 

0-01 

1-34 

0-19 

0-48 

2-41 

0-21 

84-7 

290-6 

84-9 

43*8 
223 4 

8-7 

2*1 

60-1 

0-r 

0-8 

113-9 

16-2 

82*8 

169*6 

13-9 


Total 


5-76 

4-88 

0-74 

1-54 

8-10 

410-1 

270-9 

1 62-9 

1 180-9 

i 216-2 

SUMMAJIX. 


Graminea . 


94-24 

96-67 

99-26 

98-46 

96-90 

6709-9 

6986-1 

7102-1 

8869-1 

7041*6 


Leguminosn 



... 


.M 

... 

... 






Other Urdere 


6-76 

i'lt 

0*74 

1-64 

8-10 

410*1 

270*9 

62-9 

130-9 

216*2 


Total 


lOO'OO 

100-90 

109-00 

190-00 

100*90 1 

7120 

m 

7)66 

6600 

7267 , 
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each Species, by 800 lbs. of Ammonia-salts, and Mixed Mineral Manure, 

Silicates; Plot 11-2. 


Increase + or decrease — compared with : — 

Plot 3, without manure. | 


Plot 11-1; as 

11-2, but without silicates. 


1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

Nitmbbe op SPEcrits (continued). 

- 4 

^ , 

- 4 

- 6 

- 4 

mm 

mm 

mm 

0 

+ l 

- 4 

- 4 

- 4 

- 4 

- 4 




0 

-1 

-21 

-19 

-26 

-26 

-28 




+ 1 

-1 

-29 

-24 

-33 

,-86 

-31 

■nB 



+ 1 

-1 

Gbamins^ (continued). 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

- 69*4 

- 282*2 

- 74*0 

- 106 6 

- 130*6 

+ 64*8 

+ 8*1 

‘ - 441 

+ 1*6 

+ 6*8 

- 30*2 

+ 202*1 

+ 1612*1 

+ 1702 2 

+ 871*6 

- 92*2 

-.306*7 

+ 789 9 

+ 1086 8 

+ 344 2 

+ 092 6 

+ 1223 9 

+ 461 6 

+ 1138*8 

+ 964 2 

+ 403 2 

+ 478*5 

-240*1 

- 631 7 

+ 27*6 

+ 370 9 

+ 34 1 

+ 698*6 

+ 1869-1 

+ 616*6 

-1X0*4 

+ 146*3 

+ 21*1 

+ 277 0 

+ 660 

-i- 4&3‘6 

+ 298*2 

+ 908*7 

+ 1796*7 

+ 868*3 

+ 401*0 

+ 68 3 

4168 4 

+ 787 1 

+363 7 

+ 1711 

+ 47*6 

- 28 1 

- 23 8 

+ 41*7 

-131 8 

+ 84*8 

+ 22*9 

+ 1 0 

- 6*8 

+ 866*6 

+ 643*7 

+ 887*9 

+ 880*8 

+ 567*1 

-306*8 

- 39*9 

+ 147*8 

+ 282 6 

+ 21*2 

+ 1166 3 

+ 66*1 

+ 49*8 

- 12*3 

+ 314*9 

+ 271*6 

+ H7 6 

+ 61 6 

- 21 6 

+ 97*8 

+ 1608*1 

+2338 0 

+ 1933*5 

+ 1120*7 

+ 1760 0 

- 66 6 

+ 289*0 

-862*8 

- 26*7 

-IGIS 

- 868*9 

- 378*3 

- 334*7 

- 300*8 

- 848*1 

- 66*8 

+ 101-4 

- 6 6 

- 66*3 

- 6*8 

+ 161 1 

+ 3 8 

- 02 

- 0 2 

+ 41 1 

+ 27 2 

+ 38 

... 

... 

4- 7 7 

- 90*4 

- 110*8 

- 27*6 

- 107*6 

- 84*0 

+ 6 6 

+ 19*6 

+ 11*6 

- 0-7 

+ 9*2 

- 106*9 

- 99*0 

- 66*7 

- 63*0 

- 103*8 

-1)4 3 

+ 24 

+ 14 

+ 09 

- 27-8 

- 62*9 

+ 27*0 

- 123*4 

- 195*3 

- 102*1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

+ 78*8 

- 146*7 

+ 66*8 


- 16 

+ 119*3 

+ 122 

+ 81*8 

... 

+ 40*8 

+4664*9 

+8801*7 

+ 6973*8 

+ 6687 1 

+ 6264*8 

+ 866*8 

4 940*3 

+ 63 8 

+ 17410 

+ 778 0 

Legitminosjc (continued). 

- 247*2 

- 178*3 

- 147-0 

- 201*9 

- 193*7 

- 0*7 

- 00 

- 07 


- 0*5 

- 247*2 

- 178*3 

- 147 6 

- 201*9 

- 198-7 

- 0*7 

- 0*0 

- 0*7 


- 0*6 

Other Orders (continued). 

+ 85*1 

- 64*6 

- 44-7 

- 441 

- 22*1 

- 42*6 

- 64*8 

- 0*8 

+ 0-1 

- 24*8 

+ 247*8 

+ 164*7 

+ 21*0 

+ 69*7 

+ 125-8 

-208*6 

+ 11*1 

- 27*6 

- 39*0 

- 66*0 

- 276*2 

- 377*3 

- 164-2 

- 184*6 

- 260-1 

- 87*4 

0*0 

0*0 

+ 1*9 

- 21*4 

- 267-4 

- 482*8 

- 126-8 

- 190*2 

- 284-4 

- 67 

... 

- 07 

... 

- 1*0 

- 239*7 

- 699*4 

- 814-7 

- 849*2 

- 400-8 

-844*1 

- 48-7 

- 29*1 

- 87-0 

-118*6 


StKMAB^ (continued). 


+ 4664*9 

+ 8801-7 

+ 6973*3 

+ 6687*1 

+ 6264*3 1 

+356*8 

+ 940-3 

+ 68*8 

+ 1741*0 

+ 773*0 

- 247*2 

- 178-3 

- 147*6 

- 201*9 

- 198*7 

- 0*7 

- 0*6 

- 0*7 


- 0-6 

- 239*7 

- €99-4 

- 314*7 

- 849*2 

- 400-8 

-344*1 

- 43'7 

- 29 1 

- 37*0 

-113*6 

+4068 

+2924 

+5811 

+6136 

+ 4669 

+ 12 

+896 

+ 24 

+ 1704 

4 660 


8 L 2 
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There "was even still more total produce, and still more nitrogen and mineral matter 
taken up, with the addition of the silicates ; and, over the later as compared with the 
earlier period, the falling off in the yield of hay and its contents of mineral matter 
was less, and the increase in the assimilation of nitrogen was greater, than in the case 
of 11-1. There was, nevertheless, with an actual diminution in the amount of mineral 
matter, and an increase of that of nitrogen, taken up in the later years, evidence of a 
relative deficiency of available mineral matter compared with the available nitrogen. 
Under the influence of the silicates, there was an increase in the amount of the mineral 
constituents in the produce far beyond that of the increased quantity of silica taken 
up, which was extremely small in proportion to that supplied. Indeed, besides the 
increased amount of silica, lime, and soda, taken up, these being supplied, there was 
also more magnesia, potass, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, and chlorine, gathered ; 
though none of these were supplied in greater amount than on 11-1. We have, 
therefore, with the same supplies of nitrogen, and of all the mineral constituents, 
except silica, lime, and soda, which were in increased amount, nevertheless a greater 
activity of accumulation, and greater than could be due to the direct supply of con- 
stituents by the silicates used. It is probable that the alkaline silicates reacted within 
the soil, serving to neutralise sulphuric acid and chlorine, and to liberate nitrogen and 
mineral constituents in an available condition ; and also that, with the increased growth, 
the plants acquired increased root-range, and increased capacity of food-collection. 

Referring to the table of botanical results, it will be seen that there were on the 
average rather fewer species on 11-2 with, than on 11-1 without the silicates, the 
average number found in the samples being only 1 8. There was also a somewhat 
higher average percentage of grasses in the produce ; the proportion being more than 
99 in the third, and nearly 97 on the average of the four separation-years. There was 
absolutely no leguminous plant found in any of the samples. This was so, notwith- 
standing that there was supplied as much potass as, and more of some other mineral 
constituents than, on plot 7, where the Leguminosse were so prominent ; there being 
there no nitrogenous manure in addition to give the Gramineee such pre-eminent 
advantage in the struggle. Among Miscellanem only two, Rumex Acetosa and Cono- 
podium denudatum, contributed as much as 1 per cent, to the produce in any one 
separation-year, and of these the Rumex has gone down to only about 1 per cent., 
and the Conopodium to a mere fraction in the later years; all other miscellaneous 
species collectively not yielding, on the average, a quarter of 1 per cent. 

The chief point of interest in the detail of the botanical results is the difference of 
efiect as compared with plot 11-1 without the silicates. There is seen to be in the 
later separation-years a very great increase in the relative amount of Alopecurus 
pratensis, a great increase also in that of Avena elatior, and some in Poa pratensis 
and Holcus lanatus; whilst Agrostis vulgaris, Dactylis glomerata, and most other 
grasses yielded, in the later years, less than on 11-1. 

Thus, with the addition of silicates of lime and soda, we have more nitrogen, and 
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more of other mineral constituents besides those supplied, taken up, and coincidently 
more total growth — that is, there was more carbon assimilated, and more dry substance 
produced, the result of a fuller development of some of the more vigorous, freer-growing, 
and early maturing grasses, as Alopecuriis pratensis, Avena elatior, Poa pratensis, and 
Holcus lanatus. All of these are, especially compared with Agrostis, early ripeners ; 
and with this character it is to be supposed that they would gain in consolidation, and 
with this in weight, at the same time that they would tend, both by their obtrusion 
and- more rapid accumulation of material, to limit both the space and the resources at 
the command of their later maturing associates. With the increased growth there 
was great coarseness of herbage, but a less merely tufty and patchy condition of the 
plot, there being many fewer bare spaces of damaged herbage. The dark green and 
immature condition was also somewhat less marked ; whilst some species, specially 
Avena elatior in some seasons, flowered and seeded more freely ; in other words, 
matured better. This plant, it may be noted, on both plots and in most seasons 
formed stem and seed more freely than any other species in the second crops ; indeed, 
in some cases it apparently contributed more stem to the second crop on plot 11-2 
than all the other species over the whole series of plots. These circumstances must 
not be overlooked in accounting for the considerably increased predominance of Avena 
elatior, espeeially on plot 11-2, where the conditions for maturation were, as has been 
shown, somewhat more favourable than on 1 1-1. On the other hand, Dactylis was, 
as a rule, by no means the most prominent in the second crops, especially in the later 
years, during which they have for the most part been cut and removed from the land ; 
increasing, therefore, the exhaustion of the soil, and obviously introducing an element 
which should be borne in mind in judging of the causes of the changes in the flora 
from the third to the fourth separation-years. 

It has been pointed out in reference to the results on plot 11-1 that, so far as the 
nitrogen and the mineral constituents supplied and taken up were concerned, there was, 
so to speak, potential, beyond the degree of actual, growth attained. Now, on 1 1-2, with 
somewhat greater mineral supplies, more of nitrogen and of mineral matter taken up, 
and some more growth, we have still, as shown both by the insufficiently matured 
character of the herbage, and by its chemical composition, deficient carbon-accumula- 
tion in relation to the soil-supplies — nitrogen and mineral matter — taken up. In fact, 
it would seem that the limits of possible growth' under the influence of the soil in 
question, and of the average climatic conditions of the seasons, had been reached. 

10. Nitrate of soda (550 lbs. per acre), with mixed mineral manure, including potass ; 

Plot 14. 

The same mineral manure, including potass, is annually applied to this plot as to 
plot 9, and the same amount of nitrogen also, but in the form of nitrate of soda instead 
of ammonia-salts. It has been shown that, when each of these was used without 
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mineral manure, a given amount of nitrogen as nitrate of soda yielded more hay, more 
nitrogen, and more mineral matter, and that there was a less reduction in the yield 
of each in the later years, than when the same amount was applied as ammonia-salts. 
Now, when each is applied in conjunction with mineral manure, there is again more 
hay produced, and more mineral matter taken up, but rather less nitrogen, with the 
nitrate. But, whilst there is a decrease in each item in the later years on plot 9, with 
the mineral manure and ammonia-salts, there is an increase of each on plot 14, with 
the mineral manure and nitrate of soda. 

Referring to Part I. for a fuller consideration of these points, and to Part III. (to 
follow) for still more detailed evidence, it must suffice here to state very briefly some 
of the conditions of these differences of result on the two plots. The nitrogen of the 
nitrate distributes more rapidly both in the upper and in the lower layers of the soil 
than does that of the ammonia-salts. Accordingly, both free-surface-feeders and more 
deeply-rooting species are encouraged on the nitrate plot, and hence the collective 
herbage on that plot is leas susceptible to the adverse influence of drought than that 
on plot 9. A striking instance of this occurred in 1870, and the conditions are 
somewhat fully described in Part I. already referred to ; but it may be stated briefly 
that whilst in that year of very unusual drought there was a deficiency compared with 
the average of about 23 cwts. of hay on the mineral and ammonia plot 9,«thero was a 
deficiency of leas than 1^ cwt. on the mineral and nitrate plot 14. On this plot, the 
deep and wiry-rooted Bromus mollis contributed nearly half the herbage in that year ; 
and examinations and analyses of the soils and subsoils of the plots showed much the 
more extensive root-development in the lower layers on plot 14, and very much less 
moisture there remaining. It is obvious that the deeper-rooting species had drawn up 
much of their needed water from the subsoil ; partly, perhaps, directly, and partly by 
virtue of increased capillary action induced by the pumping out of the upper layers. 
It was also found that, probably in part due to the action of the roots, and in part to 
chemical reactions, the subsoil of the nitrate plot was more disintegrated and amelio- 
rated than that of either plot 9 or the unmanured plot 3. 

With these few general remarks, indicating some of the characteristic differences pf 
result on the two plots, we now turn to a detailed consideration of their comparative 
botany. 

The following Table (LXXV., pp. 1364-5) gives, in the usual form, a record of the 
facts relating to the plot under consideration ; it also shows the amounts yielded by 
the different orders and species compared with those on the unmanured plot 3, and on 
plot 9 with the mineral manure and the nitrogen supplied as ammonia-salts. 

In the first place there were, on the average, two fewer Graminese, two fewer 
Leguminosse, and 16 fewer Miscellanese, than without manure, the average number 
found in the four separations in the samples from plot 14 being 29. Compared with 
plot 9 there was but little difference in number ; in fact, only one more species. 

There is not very much difference in the average percentages of total Graminese, 
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LeguminosfiB, and Miscellanese, on plot 9 and on plot 14. On each, there is considerable 
fluctuation as between the Graminese and the Miscellanese in the different separation- 
years ; and the relations are not the same in the same season under the different 
conditions of the two plots. On tlie average, the nitrate plot gives a higher per- 
centage of Graminese, and a lower percentage of Miscellanese ; but, on the other hand, 
though still in insignificant proportion, it yields notably more Leguminosae, especially 
of Lathyrua pratensis. 

Bearing in mind the main features of the botany of the plots hitherto considered 
which received a mixture of mineral and nitrogenous manure, but the latter as 
ammonia-salts, it will be observed that the species predominating are very widely 
different. Here, with the nitrate, the most prominent plant, on the average, and with 
one exception in each separation-year, is Poa trivialis, which in no case hitherto recorded 
has been the first in the list. The one exception was that in 1872 Bromus mollis con- 
tributed more than 42 percent., whereas in some earlier years it was estimated to have 
even yielded more than this, whilst Poa trivialis gave in that year less than 25 per 
cent. In the fourth separation-year, however, whilst Poa trivialis was only reduced 
to 2\^ per cent., Bromus mollis was reduced to 8 per cent. From the first to the 
fourth separation-year the percentages of Alopecurus pratensis increased in a very 
striking degree, and those of Holcus lanatus and Dactylis glomerata also increased, 
whilst Lolium perenne markedly decreased. Looking to the results in the fourth 
separation-year, Poa trivialis is the first on the list, Alopecurus pratensis coming 
second, each contributing more than 20 per cent., whilst Holcus lanatus and Dactylis 
glomerata each contribute more than 12 per cent. Of other grasses of any prominence, 
Bromus mollis gives about 8, and Poa pratensis about 4 per cent. ; Avena Jlavescens, 
Lolium perenne, Agrostis vulgaris, considerably less, and Fcstuca ovina, Aveiia elatior, 
and others, quite insignificant proportions. 

As already intimated, the only leguminous plant which was found in more than a 
trace, and which increased, was Lathyrus pratensis ; the total Leguminosaj, however, 
yielding on the average considerably less than 1 per cent. 

Of miscellaneous species yielding in any one year as much as 1 per cent, to the 
produce, there are with the mineral manure and nitrate four, whilst with the mineral 
and ammonia there were only three. However, the fourth on the nitrate plot is the 
Ranunculus {repens and hulhosus together), which owes its place in the average column 
to its yield in the first separation-year only, afterwards all but disappearing. Of the 
remaining three, as on plot 9, Rumex Acetosa and Conopodium denudatum have each a 
place, but on plot 9 the third was Achillea Millefolium, whilst here on plot 14 it is 
Anthriscus sylvestris, which has much increased in the later years, even more than 
Rumex Acetosa. 

The main features of the miscellaneous herbage may be said to be, that Rumex 
Acetosa has given the highest average proportion, but has fluctuated very much, 
yielding very little in the second and third, and less in the fourth, than in tho first 
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Table LXXV. — Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, &c., of each Species, 


Number of tpedeii, and proportion 
per cent. 

Quantity per acre. 

1862. 1867. 1872. 1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 1867. 1872. 1877. Mean. 


Number op Species. 


Graminea) 

16 

14 

14 

16 

16 ; 






Leguniinouao 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 1 

u. 



... 

... 

Other Ordcn 

10 

18 

14 

11 

12 1 

... 



... 

... 

Total 

28 

30 

30 

27 


... 



... 

... 


Gbamine.s:. 



p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

lbs 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

lbs 

Alopecimw pratenslB 

0-22 

8 64 

3 72 

•20 18 

C-91 

12-6 

264 6 

231-2 

1262 9 

440-3 

Agrostis Yulgarla 

0-42 

0*61 

0-24 

1-66 

0 71 

24-0 

43-8 

14-9 

97-0 

44-9 

Holcufi lunatus 

0-60 

6-6.3 

3-67 

12-76 

7-41 

377 4 

476-5 

228-1 

797-9 

470-0 

Arena eiatior 

3- 14 


... 

0 32 

0 86 

179 6 

... 

... 

20-0 

49-9 

A vena flaveflcene 

4 88 

7 12 

6 67 

•2-y8 

6 16 

279 0 

511 8 

352-4 

183 3 

831-6 

PoH prutensis 

1 46 

1 06 

2 67 

4 01 

2 27 

82 9 

76 5 

159-7 

250 9 

14-2 3 

Poa trivialia 

22 48 

32 93 

24 76 

21-69 

26-44 

1-286 4 

2367-0 

1538-8 

1351 1 

1635-6 

DautyliB glomorata 

1000 

7-28 

3*33 

12 48 

8-27 

671-8 

623 3 

207-0 

781 0 

620-8 

Featucu ovina 

0‘HH 

1 68 

0-16 

0-48 

0-77 

60-3 

113 6 

10 0 

80 0 

61-0 

Broinus mollli 

18 04 

17-69 

42-10 

8-02 

21-46 

1031-5 

1271 6 

2616-6 

501-9 

1355-1 

Lolluin perenno 

13 80 

9 36 

5*56 

2-63 

7-84 

789-1 

672 8 

344-9 

164-6 

492-9 

None ^Anthoxanthum odoratuin, Phleum pratenae,*) 











yielding I •< AIra cjcapitoaa, A vena pubescena, Cynosurus > 

2*13 

125 

OSI 

0 87 

1-16 

121 9 

89 8 

193 

54-6 

71-6 

percent (. ciiRiatus, Festuca piutensis J 











Absent — Bnza nicdlu, Festuca loliaoea . ... 




tTf 



... 

M. 


... 

Undetermined (chiefly Gramineas) 

5 48 

*6 21 

0 79 

... 

2-87 

313-4 

374 6 

49-1 

... 

184-2 

Total 

89 62 

94 26 

92-87 

87-81 

91-11 

6118-8 

6774-7 

[ 5771-9 

5495-1 

5790-1 

Lbouminosab. 

Tri folium repons 

0 01 

0 01 



o-oi 

0-6 

07 



0-8 

Tilfolium praten^e 

0*01 

0 01 

0-01 

... 

0 01 

0-6 

07 

0-6 

... 

0-5 

Luthyrus pratensis . . .... 

Oil 

0-37 

1-36 

0-76 

0-64 

6-2 

26 6 

83-9 

47-6 

41-1 

Tnfolium minus, Lotus cornlculutua, } 











Ononis urvensis j 





»«• 


• •• 

e»« 


... 

Total 

0 13 

0-39 

1 36 

0-70 

0 66 

74 

28 0 

845 

47-6 

419 


Other Orders. 



Banunculus repens et bulbosus . . 


1 23 

0-10 

0 03 


0-84 

70-3 

7-2 

1-9 


19-9 


Conopodiuni denudatum .... 


1-66 

1-57 

0-61 

0-18 

0-97 

88 6 

112-9 

87-9 

11-3 

62-7 


Anthriscu.*) sylaestria 


... 

1 52 

3 86 

4 64 

2 50 

... 

109-3 

289-9 

290-4 

159-9 


Runiex Acetosa 


6-88 

111 

0 61 

440 

3-26 

893-4 

79-8 

37-0 

276 8 

196-6 


r^anunculus acrls, Cerasilum triviale, Plmplnellal 












None 

yielding 

Saxifraga, Heradeum Sphondyliuni, Centaurea 
nigra, Achillea Millefolium, Leontodon his- 












pldus, Taraxacum offlcinale, Plantngo lanceo- 
lata, Kumex crispus, Scilla nutan^ Luzula 
eampeatria, Carex prmcox, Hypnuro squarro- 

. sum, H. rutabulum, H. hians ^ 

rRanunculua auricomus, Ktellaria graminea, Po-' 

1 tentilla roptuns, Agrimonia F.upatoria, Pote* 
rium Sanguisorha, Spiraea Ulmaria, Galium 
verum, Q. Aparine, Scabiosa arvensis, Beilis 
> peronnis, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, 
Tragopogon pratensis, Hieracium Pllosella, 

1 

0-69 

1-06 

0-66 

2-21 

1-17 

89-6 

76-1 

41-0 

138-3 

78-7 

cent. 

Absent' 

f" 












Veroni.,a Chamaedry s, Prunella v dgaris, 
Thymus Sorpyilum, Ajuga reptans, Primula 
veris, Rumex crispus, Ornithogalum umbel- 



„ latum, Opbioglossum vulgatum ^ 













Total 


10-36 

6-86 

j 6-77 

11-43 

8*23 

691-8 

386-8 

868-6 

716-3 

612-8 


Summary. 


Qramlneas 

89-62 

94-25 

92-87 

87*81 

91*11 

6118-8 

6774-7 

6771*9 

6495*1 

6790*1 

LeguminossB 

0-13 

0*39 

1-86 

0-76 

0-66 

74 

28-0 

84-6 

47*6 

41*9 

Other Orders 

10-85 

6-36 

6-77 

11*43 

8-28 

691-8 

886*3 

868-6 

715*3 

612-8 

Total 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

6718 

7188 

6215 

6268 

6844 
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by 550 lbs. Nitrate of Soda and Mixed Mineral Manures, including Potass ; Plot 14. 


Increase + or decrease — compared with:— 

Plot 3, without manure. 

1 

Plot 9, ammonia-salts and mixed mineral manure. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean 

Nitmbeb op Spkcies (oontinuod). 

- 3 

- 1 

- 3 

- 3 


42 

0 

-2 

+ 2 

41 

- 1 

- 1 

- 2 

- 3 

- 2 

41 

41 

4l 

-3 

0 

-18 

-U 

-14 

-20 

-16 

-8 

0 

41 

41 

0 

-22 

-18 

-19 

-25 

-20 

0 


0 

0 

41 

GtiAHlNBJB (continued). 

lbs 

lbs. 

Jbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs 

Ihs 

lbs. 

lbs 

- 124 4 

4- 60-6 

4- 222 7 

4- 1266 8 

4 353 7 

- 4 7 

4 260-7 

4 76 0 

41*204-7 

4 381-4 

- 322 7 

- 243 7 

- 250-4 

- 216-9 

- -258 6 

-796*1 

- 679 0 

- 869 8 

- 643*4 

- 744-0 

+ 223-0 

4* 211 0 

4- 168 9 

4- 60r2 

4 27b-2 

-399-8 

- 63- 1 

- ‘202 4 

4 170 1 

- 121 3 

+ 177-4 

- 7 0 

- 2 1 

4- lH-8 

4 46 8 

4179-6 

- 134 6 

- 646 0 

~ 781-0 

- 346 2 

4- 206-6 

4- 449-8 

+ 296-0 

4- I67‘8 

4 277 3 

-.30-2*3 

4 308-4 

4 6*2*6 

4 14*2-8 

4 60-4 

4- 74-0 

4- 09 8 

4- 168-2 

4- 249 2 

4 1.37 9 

-600 8 

- 625 2 

-1123 0 

- 840 0 

- 797 4 

4- 1238-4 

4- 2828 -0 

4-1530 6 

4-1337*9 

4 1608-6 

4727 1 

42-261 8 

4 1.602*6 

41344 4 

4 1466 4 

4- ftl8 1 

4- 4668 

4- 192 2 

4- 764 4 

4 486 0 

4 214 6 

4 273 6 

- 44)6 2 

- 70 8 

- 12 0 

- afifi-6 

- 392 9 

- 346 2 

- 487 5 

- 395.6 

-28.3 2 

- H77 8 

- 481 1 

— 1*289 a 

- 733 0 

4-10-27-5 

4- 1269*9 

4-2616 3 

4- 501 9 

41353-8 

4 740-0 

-I 1266-7 

42010 8 

4 601 9 

4 1280-8 

4- 694-7 

4- 538 5 

4- 306-9 

4- 57-0 

4 374 1 

4 620-2 

4 618-5 

4 28*2-1 

4 164 9 

4 394 0 

- 310-2 

- 306*3 

- 143-2 

- 164-4 

- 228-1 

-702-7 

- 183-1 

- 138 0 

- 128 3 

- '287' 7 

- 67-7 

- 227 

- 105 2 

- 172*1 

- 89 4 

... 

. 

- 00 

• •f 

- 0*1 

4- 741 

4- 170-0 

-b 0-4 

... 

4 61 1 

4149 4 

4 211 4 

- 62 2 


4 77 1 

4-2963 8 

4-4591 8 

4- 4643-1 

4 3813 1 

44002-8 

45.62 8 

4 2027-3 

4 656 -8 

- 236-1 

4 698-8 

LeqtiminOsje (continued). 

- 16*6 

- 6 3 

- 6-2 

- 3-1 

- 78 


4 0 2 




- 186 1 

- 69 6 

- 27-0 

- 49 4 

- 70-6 

4 0-6 

0 7 

4 0-6 

- 0 6 

4 0-4 

- 32-2 

4- 8*9 

4- 67-8 

- 8-4 

4 7-8 

- 1-5 

+ 18 6 

4 8*2-8 

4 44 0 

4 35 9 

- 66 9 

- 78 8 

- 97-7 

- 93-4 

- 81 3 

... 

... 


- 20 6 

- 6 1 

- 239 8 

- 150 8 

- 68-1 

- 154-3 

- 1518 

- 09 

4 19 4 

4 83 4 

4 2*2 8 

4 31*2 

Otheb Obdkes (coniinued). 

- 78 6 

- 69 8 

- 46-4 

- 81-6 

- 66 6 

4 61-3 

4 4 5 

4 1 9 

- 2-4 

4 16 4 

4- 69-0 

4- 14 6 

— 8*9 

- 33-6 

4 7‘H 

- 98-3 

- 390 3 

- 47 6 

- .34 1 

- 142 6 


4-109 8 

4- 239 9 

4 290 4 

4 169 9 

... 

4 109 3 

4 239 9 

4 *290 4 

4 159 9 

4- 860 7 

4- 21 1 

-f 8 8 

4 231 1 

4 162 9 

4 47-7 

- 600 4 

- 222 8 

+ 67-3 

- 166-9 

- 871-4 

- 648*9 

- 190-0 

- 181-5 

- 835-4 

- 91-1 

- 87*9 

- 50 7 

4 126'2 

- 18-3 

- 17-7 

- 21-8 

- 12-4 

- 89*6 

- 22-9 

- 49-9 

- 10-9 

- 8-5 

- 21-1 

- 23-8 

- 68-0 

- 686-0 

- 0-0 

+ 286-2 

- 104-2 

-130 8^ 

- 840-7 

- 8*2 2 

4 416 3 

- 159 2 

StTMMABY (continued). 

4-2968-8 

4-4591-8 

4-4648-1 

+ 8813 1 

44002*8 

-662-8 

42e->7-3 

4 66,6 8 

- 2.36-1 

4 598*8 

- 239-8 

- 150-8 

- 68-1 

- 164-3 

- 161*8 

- 09 

+ 19 4 

4 83 4 

4 2*2 8 

4 31 2 

- 68-<7 

- 686-0 

- 9-0 

4 235-2 

- 104-2 

-130 3 

- 840*7 

- 82 2 

4 416-3 

- 1.69 2 

4-2669 

4-8866 

4^4671 

43894 

43746 

-684 

41806 

4 657 

4 204 

4 410 


MDCCCLXXXII. 


8 m: 
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separation-year ; Anthriscus sylvestns has gradually and considerably increased ; 
Conopodtum denudatum has very much diminished; and the several species of 
Ranunculus have become piactically absent from the samples. 

Comparing the actual yield per acre on plot 14 with that without manure, the table 
shows that on the average, and almost in every individual instance, there was a con- 
siderable excess of every grass occuiring in more than 1 per cent, excepting Festuoa 
omna and Agrostis vulgaris, wliich are the two most prominent grasses of the locality 
under poor conditions of the soil. Those which have yielded the greatest average 
increase compared with the unmanured produce are most prominently and uniformly 
Poa tnvialis and Bromvs mollis, next in order coming Dactylis glomerata, Lohum 
permne, Alopeciinis pratensis, and, less prominently, Holcus lanatus, Avena Jlavescens, 
Poa pratensis, and Avena elatior. 

Of Lcguminosse there was, with the one exception of Lathgrus in two of the years, 
a large deficiency of each species on plot 14, compared with plot 3 without manure. 

Of Miscellanea) there was, on plot 14 compared with plot 3, an excess of Rumex 
Acetosa, Anthriscus sylvestns, and, generally, of Conopodium denudatum , but there 
was a deficiency of the species of Ranunculus, and a very marked deficiency of a large 
number winch occurred in too small quantity on plot 14 to be included in the list of 
those ever yielding 1 per cent, to the mixed herbage. 

Compared with plot 9 (with the ammonia-salts), Poa triviaUs and Bromus mollis are 
again the chief grasses in excess, and both are very largely so. In a much less degree, 
Lohum perenne and Alopecurwi pratensis are in excess on plot 14 ; whilst Festuca 
ovina, Poa 2 >ralensis, and Agrostis vulgaris, are all largely, Avena elatior considerably, 
and Holcus lanatus, Dactylis glomerata, and some others in some degree, in defect. 

Small as is the actual amount of leguminous herbage on plot 14, still about half of it 
IS in excess of that on plot 9, and the excess is due, as already intimated, to Laihyrus 
piratensis. 

Of miscellaneous species, the yield per aero of Rumex Acetosa, and of Conopodium 
denudatum, averaged considerably less on plot 14 than on plot 9 ; whilst the whole of 
tho yield of Anthriscus sylvestns with the nitrate was in excess of that found in the 
samples from plot 9. 

The foregoing details show — and the table should be further examined on the point 
— that there was a very striking difference in the growth, and in the botanical com- 
position of the herbage, accordingly as the nitrogen (in conjunction with minerals) was 
applied as ammonia-salts or as nitrate of soda. With the nitrate there was on the 
average a notably greater quantity of gramineous herbage produced, somewhat more 
leguminous, but less miscellaneous herbage. With the ammonia-salts a greater number 
contributed a fair proportion to the herbage, and the most prominent grasses were 
Poa pratensis, Festuca ovina, Agrostis vulgaris, Avena elatior, and Holcus lanatus. 
With the nitrate of soda only one of these was in any special prominence ; the most 
prominent were, instead of Poa pratensis, P. trivialis and Bromus mollis; and the 
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others in any important amount were, Dactylis glomerata^ LoUum Holcus 

lanatus, Alopecurxis prateyisiSy and Avena Jlavescem, the Holcus, the only one of these 
which was in the list of prominence on plot 9, was, however, in less quantity than it 
was with the ammonia-salts. 

But, apart from the evidence afforded by the record of the relative and the actual 
quantities in which different species occurred on the two plots, there was very great 
difference in the general aspect and tendency of development of the herbage in the two 
oases. On plot 14, with the nitrate, the growth was almost invariably very much more 
forward, with early and very prominent development of stem, but with comparatively 
little grow'th of leaf from the base. Another character incident to that of the coarse 
and luxuriant stemmy growth of a few individual species is that the turf of this plot 
(14) is less compact and looser than that of plot 9, and of most of the other plots. 
According to the season of growth, or of those preceding it, one or other of the most 
prominent plants attracted attention, and gave character to the plot The produce 
was always ready to be cut much earlier than that on any other plot , the stems being 
generally ripe, and even dead at tlie bottom, befoie the herbage on most of the other 
plots was ready for cutting. Owing to this, and to the most prominent plants flowering 
and seeding early, and frequently sliedding seed before cutting, their permanence was 
favoured. This was especially the case with Bromus which frequently produced 

seed in the first growth, and gave an abundance of seedling plants in the second. On 
the other hand, the fact of this plant being usually annual, or biennial only, may serve 
to account for the great fluctuation in its degree of prominence in the different seasons, 
dependent presumably on the clirnatal circumstances having been favourable or othei- 
wise for its reproduction and persistence. Again, the fact of the occurrence of tubers 
on the roots, which has been observed in this jilant on tins plot, may perhaps be taken 
to indicate a tendency to assume a perennial duration. 

In conclusion, the contrast brought to view between the occurrence and predomi- 
nance of different species on two plots manured in many respects so very similarly as 
plots 9 and 14, the only difference being that of the condition of combination m whicli 
the nitrogen is supplied, is exceedingly remarkable. The result altbrds a striking 
illustration of the influence upon a floia, of vaiiations of conditions of growth wlucli 
would at first sight appear comparatively unimpoitant. There was also a difference in 
the character of growth, dependent in part on the diversity m the natural habit of 
the plants favoured, by virtue of which, again, it is that they liave become susceptible 
to the influence of the conditions provided ; but the result is also m part duo, diicctly 
to the known characteristic action of the manure itself, in inducing great luxuriance 
and, in conjunction with sufficient mineial supply, great forwardness and tendency to 
consolidation and maturation. 
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11, Nitrate of soda (275 lbs, per acre) with mixed mineral manure, including 

potass; Plot 16, 

This experiment, like the rest of the nitrate series (plots 14, 15, 16, and 17), did not 
commence until the third year (1858), Plot 16 received annually the same description 
and amount of mixed mineral manure, including potass, as plot 14, but in conjunction 
with only 275 lbs. instead of 550 lbs. of nitrate of soda, supplying, therefore, only half 
the quantity of nitrogen. The botanical details will show that this reduction in the 
supply of the element contributing characteristically to luxuriance, with at the same 
time the maintenance of the conditions tending rather to maturation, has very mate- 
rially affected the results of the struggle among the component plants of the mixed 
herbage. 

The first point to notice (Table LXXVI,, pp. 1 37 0-1) is that there was on the average 
a greater number of species found in the samples from plot 16, with the smaller than in 
those from plot 14, with the larger amount of nitrate. This was the case within each 
of the three groups ; there being one more grass, two more Leguminosse, and five 
more Miscellanem ; but in the fourth separation-year there were as many as three 
more Leguminosm, and 11 more Misoellanese, in the samples from plot 18 than in 
those from plot 14. Taking the average of the four separation-years, there were 37 
species found, against 29 with the mineral manure and double quantity of nitrate, 
and 49 without manure. There w'as also, with a tendency to the further reduction 
in the number on plot 14 from one year to another, within the separation period, a 
greater tendency to regain in number over the same period on plot 16 ; the numbers 
found in the four separation-years being 34, 34, 36, and 41, respectively. 

There was a considerably smaller average percentage of total Gramineae with the 
smaller than with the larger amount of nitrate (and mineral manures). There was 
a much larger, and a greatly increasing, percentage of leguminous herbage, and a 
considerably higher average, but a gradually diminishing, proportion of total Mis- 
cellanese. The herbage was, in fact, less exclusively gramineous, and, upon the whole, 
considerably more mixed, with the smaller amount of nitrate, and the consequent less 
luxuriance of the freer-growing species. 

Among the grasses, neither Poa tnvialis nor Bromus mollis, which were so prominent 
on plot 14, was so in any degree on plot 16. Poa trivialis, however, maintained its 
position very much better than Bromus mollis, which yielded only a fraction of 1 per 
cent, in the fourth separation-year. Nor was any other grass so prominent on the 
average on plot 16 as both of these were on plot 14. On the other hand, on plot 16, 
the prevalent but poor grasses of the locality, Agrostia vulgaris and Festuca ovina 
are, upon the whole, the most prominent grasses ; whilst each of these was in most 
insignificant amount on plot 14. In about equal prominence with Agrostia vulgaris 
and Festuca ovina, are Avena Jlavescena, with a tendency to diminish, Holcua lanatus, 
with fairly uniform occurrence, and Alopecurua pratensis, with marked tendency to 
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increase ; the last two of these, it will be remembered, also asserted considerable 
prominence in the later years on plot 14 ; whilst Avma flavescens was found in 
comparatively small and diminishing percentage on that plot. Of other grasses that 
were fairly prominent on plot 14, Dactylis glomerata is in very much less amount, 
though somewhat increasing, on plot 16 . Lolium perenne declined on both plots, but 
gave the highest average amount on plot 14. Anthoxanthum odoratum. and Arena 
puhescens, neither of which reached 1 per cent, in either separation-year on plot 14, 
each increased and averaged about 2 per cent, on plot 16. 

The difference in the prevalence of Leguminos® on the two plots is most striking. 
With the forced luxuriant growth of individual grasses with the larger amount of 
nitrate, there was not, on the average, I per cent, of leguminous herbage ; but, with 
the smaller amount of nitrate there was, on the average, more than 5 per cent., rising 
from little over 2 in the first, to nearly 9^ in the fourth separation-year. The table 
will show that practically the whole of the increase was due to enhanced development 
of Lathyrus pratensis. 

Whilst on plot 14, with the larger amount of nitrate, there were only four species 
of the miscellaneous group yielding in any one of the four separation-years 1 per cent, 
to the herbage, there were, on plot 16, with the smaller amount of nitrate, seven 
species which attained this degree of prominence, liumex Acetosa was, on the whole, 
the most prominent on both plots ; Conopodium denudatum was decidedly the more 
generally prominent with the smaller amount of nitrate, as also was Achillea Mille- 
folium, which was not in the list of the first four on plot 14, The several species of 
Ranunculus were, again, more prominent on plot 16 ; and Plantago lanceolata and 
Centaurea nigra each came into the foremost list on that plot, but not on plot 14. 
On the other hand, Anthriscus sylvestris, which became so prominent in the later years 
on plot 14, in neither year reached anything like 1 per cent, on plot 1 6. 

Upon the whole, the Miscellane®, like the Leguminos®, yielded a higher average 
proportion to the mixed herbage on plot 1 6 ; but, unlike the Leguminos®, the quantity 
of the Miscellane® diminished from one separation-year to another. This result was 
chiefly due to the diminishing proportions of Rumex Acetosa, Conopodium denudatum, 
and Ranunculus repens and R. bulbosus. Lastly, on this point, it is evident that, 
among the Miscellane®, as among the grasses, the herbage was considerably the more 
mixed with the smaller amount of nitrate, and the coincident less forced luxuriance, 
and less active struggle. 

Looking to the columns of actual yield per acre of each species, and of the increase 
or decrease of each, compared with plot 3 without manure, and with plot 14 with the 
double quantity of nitrate, the more evenly mixed character of the herbage is again 
clearly brought to view. Compared with the produce without manure, it is seen that 
there is, on the average of the four separation-years, a more or less consider- 
able increase of nine out of the eleven specially enumerated grasses ; and there was a 
diminution, but in only a small degree, of the remaining two, namely, Anthoxanthum 
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Table LXXVI. — Nxunber of Species, Perceptace, Quantity per 

Mixed Mineral Manure, 



Nomher of apeciea, and proportion 
per cent. 

Quantity per acre. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

Number of Speoies. 

OramineflB 

17 

14 

17 

15 

16 






L»fUinlnoi8B 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Other Order* 

14 

16 

15 

22 

17 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

34 

84 

86 

41 

87 


... 

... ' 

... 

... 

Obamineje. 


p. 0. 

p. e. 

p.C. 

p. e. 

p. c. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Anthoxanthum odoratutn 

1*42 

1-78 

1-40 

2-22 

1-70 

78-6 

106-7 

62-7 

185-3 

94-3 

Alopecurua prutenaia 

0-67 

8-27 

15-22 

12-28 

9 12 

84-7 

491-2 

681-1 

746-6 

488*2 

Agroatia Tulgarla 

12-49 

18-62 

12-40 

14-68 

13-27 

646-7 

809-0 

664-9 

888-8 

724-9 

Hulcua lanatua 

10-45 

i 11-69 

5 08 

12*64 

9*96 

541 1 

694 4 

227 3 

770 6 

658-8 

Avena pubei^cena 

1 49 


1-64 

8-34 

2 02 

77 2 1 

102-2 1 

68 9 

208 6 

118 0 

Avena flaveacena 

18-37 

14-86 

18-80 

6-67 

14-67 

961-2 

8H2-7 

841-8 

406-6 

770-4 

Poa trivialia 

fl-87 

8-9C 

6-63 

4-82 

6-79 

866-7 

682*2 

292-2 

203-8 

86 b -5 

Dactylta glomerata 

1-59 

2-69 

8-75 

4-68 

3-14 

82-4 

1.63-9 

167-8 

282-2 

171*4 

Featuca oviua 

11-18 

10-44 

10*33 

16-66 

12-14 

876-S 

620-1 

462-3 

1015 6 

668-6 

Bromoa mollla 

2-04 

2*64 

2-03 

0-57 

1-82 

105-7 

166-8 

90*9 

84-7 

67 0 

Lollum perenne 

5 86 

! 6-23 

8 10 

8-76 

4 78 

802-0 

370 1 

188-7 

228-6 

260 1 

None /'Phlenm pratenae, Aira caBspitoaa, Avena) 

. 










yielding 1 << elatlor, Poa pratenaia, Biiza media, Cyno-> 

0-66 

0-69 

0-90 

0-88 

0-76 

38-6 

86-1 

40-2 

60-7 

40-0 

per oent. C aurua criatatua, Featuca pratenaia . . . ) 











Abaent — Featuca lolfacea 







■ ir 


• •• 


Undetermined (chiefly OramioefB) ... 

4-99 

1-04 

0-60 

... 

1-63 

263-3 

61-8 

22*4 

... 

86-6 

Total 

78-01 

64-43 

81*68 

82-94 

8174 

4039*8 

5015-2 

8650-7 

6056-0 

4440-8 


Leouminos^ 


Trifolium repens 

0-36 

0-50 

0 82 

0-01 

0*29 

18-1 

29-7 

14-3 

0-6 

15-7 

Trifolium pratenae 

1-86 

0*70 

0-43 

0-11 

0-77 

96-8 

41-6 

19-3 

6-7 

40-9 

Lotus coniiculatua 

... 

0-02 

0-02 

0-06 

0-03 

... 

1-2 

0-9 

8-7 

1*4 

l^tbyruB praton.sla 

0-04 

0 57 

6 68 

9 22 

4*13 

2 1 

83-8 

288-9 

662-0 

224-2 

Total 

2-24 

1-70 

7-45 

9*40 

6-22 

116-0 

106-8 

833-4 

678-0 

282*2 


Otheb Orders. 



Ranunculus aerie 


0-65 

0-05 

0-79 

1-24 

0-76 

I 49-2 

8*0 

85-4 

75-6 

40-8 


Ranunculus repenaot bulboaua . . 


4-66 

0 33 

0*83 

0-26 

1-39 

1 241-6 

19-6 

14 8 

15-8 

72-6 


Conopodium depudatum .... 


4-50 

4-80 

8-90 

0-5) 

8-42 

! 288-0 

285-1 

174-6 

81-1 

180-9 


Centatirea nlgAl 



0-08 

1-14 

0 81 

0-88 

... 

4-8 

51-0 

18-9 

18-7 


Achillea Millefolium 


2-47 

1-76 

3-29 

1-55 

2 26 

127-9 

104 5 

147-2 

94-5 

118*5 


Plantago lanceoleu 


1-26 

0-84 

0-07 

0-22 

0-68 

84-7 

49-9 

8-1 

13-4 

82-7 


Rumex Aceioaa. ....... 


5-46 

6-62 

1-19 

2-19 

8-61 

282-7 

883-8 

53-8 

183-5 

200*8 


rBanunculua auricomua, Stellaria graminea,'] 










None 

yielding 

Ceraatium trivisle, Potentilla reptifna, Piin< 
pinella Saxifraga, Heracleum Sphondyliiim, 
Anthriacua aylTeatria, OaHum verum, Trago* 
pogon pratenaia, Leontodon hispid ns, Taraza- 


1-46 

0-80 

0-26 

1-88 

0-64 

286 

17-8 

ii-e 

84-2 

84-5 

cant. 

j 

cum oilicinale, Veronica Cham'sedrys, AJuga 
reptana, Primula veria, Lusula campeatm, 

. Hypnum squarroaum, H. ruUbulum, H. hlana, 
'Agrimonia Eupatorla, Puterium Sanguisorba," 
Galium Aparine, ^bloaa arvenaia, Beilis 
perennia, Chrysanthemum l^ucanthemum, 

; llleradum Filosella, Prunella vulgaria, 
Thymua Serpyllum, Rumex ertaput, Scilla 












Abeent-I 


... 

... 

... 

’ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


1 nutans, Cares praecox, Opblogloaeum vul- 
L. gatum ^ 













Total 

' j 

19-76 

18-78 

10-97 

7-66 

18-04 

1 1022-7 

818-5 

490-9 

467-0 

699-8 


SUliKABY, 


OraminetB 

78-01 

84-48 

81-58 

82*94 

81-74 

4089-8 

6016*2 

8650*7 

6056-0 

4440-8 

Leguminoem 

2-24 

1*79 


9-40 



106*8 

888*4 

WrfJL'l 

282*2 

Other orders 

19*75 

18-78 


7*66 

mm 


818*5 

490*9 

487-0 

999-9 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

5178 

5940 

4475 

6008 

5422 
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1371 


Acre, &o., of each Species, by 275 lbs. Nitrate of Soda, with 
including Potass ; Plot 1 6. 


Inur«B«e + or decrease — compared with : — 

Plot 3, without manure. 

Plot 14 : as 16. but with double quantity of nitrate. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

Kumbeb of Speoiks (coatinued). 

- i 

-1 

0 

- 2 


+ 2 

0 

+ 3 

0 

+ 1 

- 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 1 

+ 2 

+ 8 

+2 

-14 

-8 

-18 

- 9 

-ll 

+ 4 

+ 8 

+ 1 

+ 11 

+ 6 

-16 

-9 

-13 

-11 

-12 

+ 6 

+ 4 

+ 6 

+ 14 

+ 8 

BfRAUiMtM (continued). 

ItM. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

- 67- 1 

- 182-8 

- 22-8 

+ 14 8 

- 62 1 

+ 68 6 

+ 96 4 

+ 61-4 

+ 181 6 

+ b5-7 

- 102-8 

+ 297-3 

+ 672-6 

+ 788-5 

+ 401 6 

+ 22-1 

+ 286*7 

+ 449 9 

- 617-3 

+ 47-9 

+ 800 0 

+ 621 8 

+ 289 6 

+ 874 9 

+ 421 8 

+ 622 7 

+ 765-2 

+ 640-0 

+ 791-8 

+ 680 0 

+ 887 3 

+ 428-9 

+ 168 1 

+ 473 8 

+ 864-6 

+ 163 7 

+ 217 9 

- 0-8 

- 27-4 

+ 88-8 

- 217-3 

- 0 1 

+ 10 6 

+ 140 0 

- 16-7 

+ 28-7 

+ 86-1 

+ 87-1 

+ 174*2 

+ 78-3 

+ 878-8 

+ 820-7 

+ 783 9 

+ .381 1 

+ 716-1 

4 67-2-2 

+ 870-9 

+ 488 9 

+ 228*3 

+ 438*8 

+ 808-7 

+ 493-2 

+ 284-0 

+ 280-6 

+ 841-6 

- 929-7 

-1834-8 

1246-6 

-1067 3 

-1267-0 

+ 28-7 

+ 96-9 

+ 163-0 

+ 206 6 

+ 135 6 

- 489-4 

- 369-4 

- 89-2 

- 498-8 

- 849-4 

+ 170-4 

+ 113-6 

+ 106- 1 

+ 498-1 

4 2-22- 1 

+ 626-0 

+ 506 5 

+ 482-3 

+ 985-6 

+ 617-6 

+ 101-7 

+ 156-1 

+ 9C-7 

+ 34-7 

+ 95-5 

- 925*8 

-1114-8 

-2626-6 

- 467-2 

-1268*1 

+ 108 5 

+ 285-8 

+ 90*7 

+ 121-0 

4 141-8 

- 48C-2 

- 30*2-7 

- 206 2 

+ 64-0 

- 232-8 

- 42-1 

- 4-6 

- 87-2 

- 147 8 

- 70-8 

- 279-2 

- 64-8 

- 126-7 

- 241-5 

- 176-6 




- 0*7 

- 0-2 



... 

... 

... 

+ 19-0 

~ 142-7 

- M-3 

... 

- 37-8 

+ 56*1 

- 312 7 

+ 26 7 

... 

- 98-6 

+ 1884-3 

+2831-8 

+ 2621-9 

+ 3374 0 

+ 2553-0 

-1079-6 

-1769 6 

-2121 2 

- 439 1 

-1349 8 

LBauMiNOBdS (continued). 

+ 1-9 

+ 22-7 

+ 8-1 

- 28 

+ 7-8 

+ 17-5 

+ 29-0 

+ 14-3 

+ 0-6 

+ 16 4 

- 40-9 

- 28-7 

- 8 3 

- 42-7 

- 30-1 

+ 95-2 

+ 40-9 

+ 18-7 

+ 6 7 

+ 40 4 

- M-9 

- 77-1 

- 96-8 

- 897 

- 79-9 


+ 1-2 

+ 0-9 

+ 8-7 

+ 1 4 

- 86-3 

+ 11-1 

+ 282-8 

+ 506 0 

+ 190-9 

- 4-1 

+ 7-2 

+ 215 0 

+ 814-4 

+ 183-1 

- 131-2 

- 72-0 

+ 186-8 

+ 8711 

+ 88-8 

+ 108-6 

+ 78 3 

+ 248 9 

+ 625-4 

+ 240 3 

OiHBB OaoEBS (continued). 

+ 48-9 

+ 2-7 

+ 34-2 

+ 78-6 

+ 40-8 

+ 49-2 

- 18*6 

+ 23-0 

+ 31-2 

+ 21-2 

+ 92-7 

- 47-4 

- 33-6 

- 66-8 

- 13 5 

+ 171-3 

+ 1-2-4 

+ 12 9 

+ 16 8 

+ 6> 0 

+ 208-4 

+ 186-8 

+ 127-7 

- 13-8 


+ 144-4 

+ 17-2-2 

+ 136-6 

+ 19-8 

+ 118 2 

- 9-5 

- 14-9 

+ 16-4 

- 6-2 

- 3 6 

• •• 

+ 4-1 


+ 18 9 

+ 18 6 

+ 81-2 

+ 65-8 

+ 117-9 

+ 47-8 

+ 78-1 

+ 114-2 


+ 134 1 

+ 6,1 8 

+ 93 2 

- 159-8 


- 40-6 

- 61 3 

- 142*8 

+ 54-4 

+ 49-2 

+ -2 5 

+ 13 4 

+ 29-8 

+ 240-0 

+ 276-1 

+ 24-2 

+ 89-8 

+ 167*1 

- 110-7 

+ 254 0 

+ 15 4 

- 141 8 

+ 4-2 

- 117-2 

- 268-7 

- 99 8 

- 87-1 

- 180 7 

+ 8 1 

- 110-8 

- 242-6 

- 2.50-6 

- 148-8 

- 7-8 

- 43-6 

- 28-2 

- 41-3 

- 28-9 

... 

... 

- 0-6 

- 88 

- 23 

+ 872-9 

- 151-8 

+ 123-8 

- 13-1 

+ 82-8 

+ 430-9 

+ 433 2 

+ 132 3 

- '248-3 

+ 187 0 


SuHKAET (continued). 

+ 1884-8 

+2831-8 

+2621-9 

+ 3374-0 

+ 2668-0 

-1079-5 

-1759-5 

-2121-2 

- 439-1 

-1349*8 

- 181-2 

- 72*0 

+ 186-8 

+ 871-1 

+ 8«'6 

+ 108-6 

+ 78-8 

+ -248-9 

+ 526 4 

+ 240-3 

+ 872-9 

~ 161-8 

+ 123*3 

- 13-1 


+ 480-9 

+ 433-2 

+ U2-3 

- 248-8 

+ 1870 

+2126 

+2608 

+2831 

+ 8732 


- 540 

-1248 

-1740 

■■ 

- 922 
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odoratum and Avena puhescens. Avena Jlavescens, on the other hand, gave the highest 
average increase, and considerably higher than any other species on plot 16. Those 
next in order, and yielding considerably increased amounts, are Ahpecurus pratensis, 
Agrostis vulgaris, Uolcus lanatus, and Poa trivialis : whilst the meagrely-growitfg and 
poor grass Festuca ovina, the luxuriant Dactylis glomerata, as well as Lolium perenne, 
and Bromus mollis, yield increase in a much less degree. 

Among the Leguminosm, Lathyrus alone gives considerably, but Trifolium repens 
slightly, more on plot 1 6 than without manure ; but Trifolium pratense, and Lotus 
corniculatus, give notably less with the manure than without any. 

The increase of miscellaneous produce over the yield without manure is chiefly in 
Rumex Acetosa and Conojwdium denudatum, in a less degree in Achillea Millefolium 
and Ranunculus acris ; whilst there is, with the manure, considerably less of Plantago 
lanceolata, and somewhat less of Ranunculus repens, R. hulbosus, and Centaurea nigra. 
There is also, under the influence of the manure, an average deficiency of other mis- 
cellaneous species taken collectively. 

The comparison which presents the greatest interest is, however, that between the 
actual yield of the different species and groups on plot 16 with the smaller, and on plot 
14 with the larger amount of nitrate. With the smaller amount, there is a very con- 
siderable deficiency in the actual yield per acre of the grasses collectively. The greatest 
deficiency, and it is here very large, is in Poa trivialis and Bromus mollis. There is 
also a considerable deficiency of Dactylis glomerata, and of Lolium perenne. There is, 
on the other hand, with the smaller quantity of nitrate, a marked excess in the actual 
yield of Agrostis vulgaris, Festuca ovina, and Avena jlavescens, and a less average 
excess of Anthoxanthum odoratum, Avena pubescens, Alopecurus pratensis, and Holcus 
lanatus, the last two giving a relative deficiency in the last separation-year. 

Of Leguminous species there is, in proportion to the small total amount, a much 
greater yield with the smaller amount of nitrate. This increase is contributed by 
each of the four species enumerated, but in by far the greatest actual quantity by 
Lathyrus pratensis;. whilst practically the whole of the much less actual yield of 
Ttifolium pratense, Trifolium repens, and Lotus corniculatus, is in excess of the amount 
of them on plot 14. 

Among the Miscellane®, again, the average actual increase over the quantity on plot 
14 is contributed in a greater or less degree by each of the seven specially enumerated 
species ; Conopodium denudatum yielding the largest amount of it, Achillea Mille- 
folium and the various species of Ranunculus less, and Plantago lanceolata, Centaurea 
nigra, and Rumex Acetosa, less still. Of the large number collectively which do not 
come into the special list, the aggregate quantity yielded is, on the other hand, smaller 
on plot 16 than on plot 14. 

So much for the detailed resxilts obtained in the four years of complete separation. 
It should, however, be obseiwed that the partial separations of subsequent years show 
a tendency to an increase in the proportion of total Graminese, to a decline in that of 
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Leguminosw, and to an increase in that of the Miscellaneae, on plot 16. How far this 
is merely a matter of season, or has to be taken as indicating permanent change, 
remains to be proved as time goes on. 

The general result brought out by the botanical details is that, with the mineral 
manure and the smaller amount of nitrate of soda, that is with the less forcing 
conditions, no one species of grass is in any such prominence as are some on plot 14 ; 
a considerably greater number contributing somewhat largely, and a greater number 
fairly, to the produce. Moreover, those which were the most, and very characteristi- 
cally, prominent on plot 14 — Poa trivialis and Bromus mollis — are in insignificant 
amount on plot 16. Again, the two prevailing grasses of the locality, under usual 
conditions, Agi'ostis vulgaris and Festuca ovina, were all but banished with the larger, 
but were among the most prominent with the smaller, amount of nitrate; and a number 
of others which were in comparatively insignificant quantity on plot 14 characterised 
the herbage of plot 16. Thus, those which were the more prominent on plot 14 were 
of more rapid and freer growth than those which were so on plot 16 ; whilst, on the 
latter, a number of species of relatively meagre luxuriance maintained a fair position, 
yielding, upon the whole, with the less active struggle, a much more mixed gramineous 
herbage. Similar remarks, mutatis mutandis, apply also in some degree to the Legu- 
minosso, but to the Miscellaneae in a greater degree than to them. 

We have throughout spoken of the manurial conditions provided on plot 14 as being, 
compared with those on plot 16, such as to greatly increase luxuriance relatively to 
maturing tendency of growth. Yet, as a matter of fact, the herbage on plot 14 was 
always much more forward and riper than that on 16. This result, apparently so 
anomalous, is in reality by no means so. The excessive amount of nitrate forced into 
great prominence a few very free-growing grasses, and these were characterised by 
early maturity ; whilst the smaller quantity of nitrate favoured a number of grasses 
of much more sluggish development, and later growth. It thus necessarily happened 
that, with the conditions of greater luxuriance, we had at the same time, owing 
to the very characteristically difierent flora encouraged, greater maturation also than 
with the conditions of less luxuriant growth, and, relatively to these, a greater supply 
of the constituents known to promote maturation. 

As referred to in Part I., and as will be fully illustrated in Part HI., the difference in 
the chemical composition of the produce of the two plots was quite consistent with 
the difference in the relative predominance of families and species, and with the 
relative condition of maturity described. Thus, coeteris pambus, the more mature a 
plant, the less will be the percentage of both mineral constituents and nitrogen in 
its dry substance. Again, speaking generally, the percentage of the mineral con- 
stituents is higher in the Leguminosee than in the Graminem, and higher still in the 
Miscellaneae, of the mixed herbage ; and the percentage of nitrogen is somewhat higher 
in the Miscellaneae, and considerably higher in the Leguminosee, than in the Gramineae. 
Quite consistently with these facts, the percentage, both of mineral constituents and 

MDCCCLXXXn. 8 N 
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of nitrogen, was lower in the dry substance of the more gramineous and the riper 
produce of plot 14, than in the more mixed and less matured herbage of plot 16. 

Another point of interest brought out by a considemtion of the mutual relations 
of the botanical and the chemical results is, that whilst with the heavier, the more 
simple, and the more gramineous herbage of plot 14, there was a greater actual 
quantity of both nitrogen and of mineral constituents taken up over a given area, 
the excess is comparatively small. In fact, with about 41 lbs. more nitrogen applied 
per acre per annum to plot 14 than to plot 16, the latter took up within about 7 lbs. 
per acre per annum as much as the former, and very nearly as much of several of 
the more important mineral constituents. The probable explanation of the obviously 
more complete utilization, either of the nitrogen supplied, or of the stores of it within 
the soil itself, is that, with the much greater variety of herbage, there was, at the same 
time, a more varied range of root-distribution, and a more varied food-collecting 
capacity. And, with these, there was, with actually less of the mineral constituents 
taken up with equal supplies provided, still very much more in proportion to the 
nitrogen supplied, and to the increased luxuriance induced. 

12. Ammonia-salts (400 Ihs. per acre), and superphosphate of lime', Plot 4-2. 

In the experiments hitherto considered in which nitrogenous and mineral manures 
were used together, the mineral manure has been very complex, supplying more of aU 
the mineral constituents, excepting silica, than were taken up. The effects of a given 
amount of nitrogenous manure with more or less partial mineral manures will now 
be descnbed ; and from the results a judgment can be formed as to which of the 
mineral constituents the characteristic effects, botanical or otherwise, are to be attri- 
buted. Among the series the experiment first to be noticed is that in which the 
mineral manure consisted of superphosphate of lime alone ; and the results obtained 
with this in conjunction with ammonia-salts (plot 4-2) will be compared, not only with 
those without manure, but with those with the same amount of ammonia-salts used 
alone, that is to say, without any mineral manure whatever (plot 5). The experiment 
with the superphosphate of lime and ammonia-salts (plot 4-2), like that with the 
superphosphate alone (plot 4-1), did not commence until the fourth year (1859). 

The addition of the superphosphate to the ammonia-salts increased the average 
amount of produce by more than one-third, the annual yield of nitrogen by about one- 
fifth, and that of the mineral matter taken up about in the proportion of from two to 
three. Not only was there very considerable increase in the amount taken up of those 
constituents which were supplied by the “superphosphate” (lime, some magnesia, 
phosphoric acid, and sulphuric acid), but there was also a considerably larger amount of 
both potass and silica, to say nothing of soda and chlorine, taken up, though neither 
of these was supplied. There is in these facts clear evidence of the defective supply 
of minerals on plot 5 compai'ed with plot 4-2 ; but, inasmuch as the amounts of 
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several of the mineral constituents taken up declined in the later years in about the 
same proportion on plot 4-2 as on plot 5, and the quantity of potass (which was not 
supplied) did so even in a much greater degree, it is obvious that there was still very 
considerable deficiency of some of the mineral constituents required. 

The following Table (LXXVII., pp. 1376-7) gives the botanical results in the same 
form as usual ; and it further shows the amount of yield of each species on plot 4-2 
compared with that on plot 5 without the “ superphosphate.” 

There is an average of 19 fewer total species on 4—2 with tlie ammonia-salts and 
superphosphate of lime, than without manure. The average number of grasses was 
reduced by three, that of Leguminosae by two, and that of Miscellanem by 14. 
There were even, on the average, one grass, one Leguminosae, and one Miscellaneous 
species, less than on plot 5 with the ammonia-salts without superphosphate. The 
average number of species found on the plot was 30, reducing from one separation- 
year to another, as follows : 35, 30, 28, 26. 

The produce showed a higher proportion of gramineous herbage from one separation- 
year to another, and higher than with the ammonia- salts alone. 

Leguminosae were scarcely represented ; Lathyrus being the only legu- 

minous plant which has come into the samples in each separation -year, and then in only 
insignificant proportion. 

Of Miscellaneous species only five came into the list of those yielding more than 1 
per cent, in any one year, whilst there were seven such with the ammonia-salts alone. 

The results relating to the Gramineae are very striking. As with the ammonia-salts 
alone, so now with ammonia-salts and superphosphate of lime, Festuca ovina is not 
only, on the average, the most prominent grass, but it has enormously increased in 
predominance, yielding more than 50 per cent, to the produce on both plots in the 
last separation-year. On both plots, again, Agrostis vulgaris is the second in predomi- 
nance ; and it also increased, but in a much less degree, than Festuca ovina. It 
increased more in percentage, but not in actual weight, on plot 5 with the ammonia- 
salts alone, than where they were used in conjunction with superphosphate of lime ; 
whilst the Festuca ovina increased the most under the latter condition. In the later, 
wetter seasons, the Agrostis has apparently gained in relative predominance. The 
only other grasses which yielded even moderate average percentages to the herbage on 
plot 4-2 were JIslcus lanatus, Alopecurus pratensis, and Poa trivialis, each of which 
however, declined very considerably in the later years ; whilst Avena pubescens, Lolium 
perenne, and Avena Jlavescens, which were fairly represented in the first separation- 
year, contributed scarcely anything in the last. Besides these, Anthoxanthum odo- 
ratum, Avena elatior, Poa pratensis, and Dactylis glomerata yielded, upon the whole, 
small but fluctuating percentages. 

In the last separation-year more than 82 per cent, of the produce on plot 5, with 
the ammonia-salts alone, consisted of Festuca ovina and Agrostis vulgaris together, and 
nearly 80 per cent, did so on plot 4—2 ; but, as already said, the produce on the latter 

8 N 2 
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Table LXXVII. — Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, &c., of 


I 


Number of tpeciee, and proportion 
per cent. 


Quantity per acre. 


1862. 

1867. 1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1 1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean, 


UMBER OF SpEOIES. 


OramlneflB 

14 

14 

16 

Id 

14 






I.egumlno8K) 

a 

« 

2 

2 

2 

... 





Other Orders 

IH 

13 

11 

11 

.1 



... 

... 

... 

Total 

1 

1 30 

28 

20 

30 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Qbaminejs. 


Anthoxanthiim odoratuin 

Alopccurus pratensis 

Agrostia vulgiiria 

HoIcub lanatua . . 

Avena elatior ... 

Av«na piiboacens .... 

Avena flavoacenH 

Pon pratensls 

Pon triviuli* 

UactylJi glomerata 

bi'Htvu'a ovina 

Lulluiii porcnne 

None yfoldlng r Alra twepltosa, IJrlata media, Keatuca) 
1 per cent. ( pratensla, K, elatior, Bromua mollia . j 
f Phleum pratenae, CynoBurua cnatatua, ) 

ADaent. . . J Keatuoa lollueea ] 

Undoicnniuod (clilefly Qramtncae) . . 

Total 


p. c. 

p. c. 

p. C. 

p. c 

p. c. 

Iba. 

Iba 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

2 24 

6-82 

1 47 

2 36 

2 90 

106*6 

‘240 2 

47*0 

110 8 

1*26*1 

000 

14*76 

8*94 

1*68 

6*23 

.31 4 

641*9 

126*9 

74 2 

218*4 

19' 38 

14*00 

20*69 

24*89 

19*.69 

921*7 

609*3 

6.67*9 

1146*3 

833*5 

16 21 

10-.63 

2*03 

6*03 

8*70 

771*0 

458*3 

64*0 

283*1 

894*8 

2 40 

0*41 

2*48 

1 02 

1*69 

117*0 

17*8 

79 2 

47*9 

66 6 

7 -.38 

3*94 

0*28 

0*03 

2*90 

851 0 

171 6 

9*0 

1*4 

1.33 2 

2 09 

0 41 

0*09 

0*03 

0*66 

99 4 

17*8 

2*9 

1*4 

30*4 

0-07 

3*87 

5*11 

1*66 

2*80 

31*9 

168*4 

163*3 

7s*a 

109*2 

814 

2*16 

2 10 

0*31 

317 

3S7 I 

93 6 

67*1 

14 6 

140*6 

2'28 

0-38 

0 16 

1 83 

1 16 

108*4 

16*6 

6*1 

86*9 

64*0 

6-80 

26 09 

49*29 

66*20 

84*3.'> 

3*23*4 

1 1136*4 

1574*6 

2592 2 

1406*6 

6 47 

1 36 

0*70 

0 21 

•2 19 

807 7 

69 2 

22*4 

0*9 

99*8 

0*79 

0*21 

0*07 

0*08 

0*30 

87*0 

9 1 

2 2 

3*8 

13*1 

4*74 

2*61 

0*34 

... 

1*90 

226*4 

109*3 

10*8 


86*4 

80*31 j 

80 13 

88*66 

94*63 

87*43 

3819 6 

8748*4 

2832 3 

4443*8 

8711*0 


LKOUHINOSiE. 


Trlfolluin repena 

0 01 

0*01 


0*01 

0*01 

0*6 

0*4 


0*6 

0*4 

Trifolium pratenao 

0 01 


0*01 

... 

0*01 

0*6 


6*8 

i-w 

0*2 

I.athyru8 prutenaia 

Lotua coniicultttus ! 

1 

0*07 

0*03 

0*02 

0*03 

0*03 

8 3 

1*3 

0*7 

1*4 

1*6 

Total j 

0*09 1 

0*04 

0*03 

0*04 

0*06 

4*3 

1*7 

1*0 

1*9 

1 

2*2 


Other Orders. 



Rnnunculua repena et bulboaua . . 


2*14 

0*04 

0*01 

... 

0*64 

101*8 

1*8 

0*3 


26*9 


Conopodmm denUdutum .... 


1*29 

2 66 

0 39 

0*11 

1*11 

61 3 

115*3 

12 5 

.6*2 

48*6 


Ce I ta urea nigra 


0*01 

0*21 

1*25 

0*85 

0*.’)8 

0*6 

9*1 

89*9 

89*9 

22*4 


Achillea Millefolium 


1*77 

1*49 

1*76 

0 27 

1*32 

84*1 

64 9 

65*9 

12*7 

64*4 

None 

yielding 

1 per 
cent. 

lluniex Acetosa 

'Ranunculus aci*!'. Stollana graniinea, Cerastinm'' 
triviale, Piinplneila Saxifraga, Hcracleum 
Sphondylium, Galium verum, G. Aparine, 


18*39 

8*42 

6*86 

3*09 

7 93 

636*8 

366*4 

218*9 

145*0 

341*7 

Scabiosa nnrcnsia, Taraxacum officinale. Plan’ 
tago lanceolata, Vemnlca Chamnedrya, Luzula 
campcHtriB, Carex precox, Ifypnuin squur- 

, roBum, 11, rutabulum, H. hlans 

'Polcntilla repiuns Agrirhonia Eupaiorla, Po- 


1 00 

1 02 

107 

1*01 

j 

1 04 

47 7 

44 4 

312 

47*5 

43*6 




tcriiun Sangiiiaorba, Kellis perennls, Chryaari- 
thomum Leuuanthemum, Spiraa Ulmariu, 












Absent^ 

Tragopogon pratenals, Lcontodon hispldus, j 
Iheracium Pilotella, Prunella viilgaiia, 

Thymua Serjiylluni, AJuga reptana, Primula | 
. verlB, Scilla nutana, Ophioglossum vulgatum J 













Total 


19*60 

13 83 

11 32 

6*38 

12 62 

932*2 

601 9 

361*7 

250*3 

636*6 


Summary. 


Graminee 

80*31 

86*13 

88*65 

91*63 

87*43 1 

3319*6 

3748*4 

2832*3 

4443*8 

8711*0 


lAiguniinoiia . . . ... . . 

0*09 

0*01 

0*08 

004 

0*06 1 

4*3 

1*7 

1*0 

1 9 

2*2 


Other Orders 

19*60 

13*83 

11*32 

5*33 

12*52 

932*2 

601*9 

861*7 

250*8 

536*5 


Total 1 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100 00 

100*00 

4766 

im 

8195 

4696 

42.60 
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e6ich Species] by 400 lbs. Ammonia-salts, and Superphosphate of Lime ; Plot 4-2. 




* 


Increase + or decrease — compared with 



Plot 8, without mnure. 

1 Plot 6, aninionis-ftalts alone 


1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1S62. 

1867. 

1872. 1877. 


Number op Species (continued). 


' -4 

- I 

_ 2 

- 4 

- 3 

-3 

-1 

0 

0 

-1 

- 1 

- 1 

- 2 

— 2 

— 2 

-1 

-1 

-1 

0 

-1 

-10 

-11 

-17 

-20 

-14 

+ 1 

-4 

2 

-8 

-1 

-15 

-13 

-21 

-20 

-19 

-3 

1 

-6 

1 

-8 

-3 

-3 


Gb AMINES (continued). 


lbs. 


Ibi. 

lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

- 241 

_ 

48-3 

- 3^j 5 

— 

10-2 

— 

30-3 

-11V9 

4 

68*0 

- ‘29 4 

- 9-9 

- 24 3 

- 105 0 

+ 

448-0 

-b 117-4 

4- 

671 

4- 

131-8 

4-64 

+ 

626-4 

4-106 1 

4- 07 4 

-b 201 4 

+ 575 0 

+ 

321-8 

H- 392 6 

+ 

631 4 

4- 

.530 1 

- 148 


81 0 

- 11 3 

b 276 0 

4 - 41 3 

+ 017 2 

+ 

192 8 

-b 6 7 

— 

13 6 

4- 

•200 6 

4-3-2 5 

4 

288 0 

4- 17 2 

4- 194-2 

b 220 5 

-b 114-9 

+ 

JOB 

+ 77 1 

4 - 

40 7 

4- 

62 4 

- 34 4 

— 

74 1 

4- 41-8 

4 41-1 

~ 6 4 

+ 66 5 

b 

69 2 

- 49-4 

— 

6-2-2 

4- 

a 5 

1 09-3 

4- 

150 7 

b 

3-0 

- 2 1 

-b 55 2 

+ 27-0 


41-2 

- 64-5 

— 

24- 1 

— 

23 9 

4- 74-4 

b 

2 0 

~ 1-7 

-b 1 1 

4 - 19 1 

+ 23-0 

+ 

162-7 

•b 161-8 

b 

71 0 

J 

104 8 

- 9-3 

4 

1 40 9 

4- 148 0 

4 - OG r> 

1 88 0 

+ 340-1 


61 0 

+ 58-9 

4- 

1-4 

4- 

11.3-7 

4-362 0 

i 

83 7 

-b 5 2 3 

-b 14 .1 

1 125 7 

+ 54-7 

_ 

41 4 

- 9 7 

4 - 

69 8 

4- 

18 2 

4- 10 3 


29 4 

- 12 5 

- 10 0 

- 8 9 

- 82 5 

+ 

628-9 

+ 121H 4 

4 - ‘2074 7 

4- 

960 0 

-5-24 1 ! 

4- 

124 8 

4-401 1 

11018 6 

1 2.50 0 

+ 113 3 


75 1 

- IG 6 


97 7 

- 

19 0 

4 179 4 1 

b 

19 2 j 

- 1-9 

+ 7 2 

4 51 0 

- 25-6 

- 

16-3 

- 103-0 

- 

168-7 

- 

78 4 

4-18 3 ^ 

b 

4 5 

4- 

1 5 

-b 8-2 

1 6 7 

- 6-8 

_ 

4-3 

- 18-2 

- 

23 9 

- 

13 0 

0 4 


0 3 

- 0 2 

... 

0-2 

18-9 

- 

96*2 

- 37-9 


... 

- 

86-7 

4- 9-2 4 

b 

r)6 0 1 

- 13 0 

1 - 

4- 33 9 

+ 1664-5 

+ 1665-0 

4 1703 5 

4-2761 8 

4- 1923 7 

4-492 7 ^ 

4- 1373 0 

4-703 0 

1 4-1667 1 

4 1068 9 


Leouminobji (continued;. 


- 15*7 

- 06 

- 6*2 

- 2*6 

- 7 7 

4- 

0 1 

b 

0 1 

- 0 3 

-b 

06 

4- 0 1 

- 136-2 

- 70-3 

- 27 8 

- 49*4 

- 70 8 

— 

1-0 

— 

03 

b 0-3 



- 02 

~ 3.5-1 

- 21*4 

- 16 4 

- 84 0 

- 81-7 

4- 

2.5 

b 

1 0 

~ 03 


0 1 

b 0-7 

- 66 9 

- 78 3 

- 97*y 

- 93 4 

- 81 3 

- 

1-9 

” 

10 3 

- 10 3 


4*1 

- 6*7 

- 242*9 

- 176 6 

- 116 0 

- 200C 

~ 191 5 

- 

0 3 


9*5 

- 10-6 

- 

3-7 

- 6 1 


Other Orders (continued). 



47-1 

- 65 2 


48-0 


81 6 


60 6 

4- 89*5 


0*8 

- 1*7 


2-6 

+ 

21 1 

4- 

81 7 

4- 17 0 

... 

31 3 

— 

39 7 


63 

-b 170 


74*4 

- 13 1 

— 

14-0 

— 

21 1 

«. 

9*0 

- 10*6 

4- 

6-3 

-b 

14 8 

4- 

0*2 

4- 0*1 

— 

71-2 

- 14 9 

b 

24 3 

— 

15 3 

4- 

37*4 

4- 26*2 

4- 

26-6 

... 

34-3 

-b 

14*0 

-b 3 2 *9 

b 

28*9 

4- 29-6 

+ 

8 0 

b 

24 9 

4- 

694*1 

-b 807*7 

•b 

189-8 

b 

100-8 

-b 

298*0 

4-284 2 

" 

100*6 

4 39 7 

b 

8-2 1 

-b 

61 3 

- 

320*6 

- 612 3 

- 

11.5-1 

- 

127 8 

- 

29.3 9 

! - 14 1 

- 

39*4 

- 50-9 

- 

14 0 

- 

*29-9 


4*2 

- 31-2 

- 

80-2 

- 

62 0 

- 

32*0 

! 


i 

1 


1 - 

2-0 

- 

0-7 

4- 

282*4 

- 868*4 

- 

8*9 

-■ 

2*29 8 

- 

80*5 

j 4-409 6 

- 

817 6 

- 11 4 

4- 

80 C 

4 

40 3 


Summary (continued). 



4- 1664*6 

+ 1608-0 

+ 1703*8 

+2761*8 

+ 1923*7 

+ 49*2*7 

+ 1878*0 

1 +703-0 1 

+ 1667 I 

+ 1068-9 


- 242*9 

- 176*6 

- 146*6 

- 200*0 

- 191 6 

- 0*8 

- 96 

i - 10 6 

- 3 7 

- 6 I 


4- 282*4 

- 368*4 

- 6*9 

- 2*29*8 

- 80*5 

+ 409*6 

- 817*8 1 

1 - 11-4 I 

+ 80-6 

+ 40 3 


+ 1704 

+ 1020 

-+1561 

+2332 

+ 1662 

+902 

+ 1046 

+ 681 1 

1 

1 +1744 

+ 1093 
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plot became more gramineous than that on the former, and it included a larger number 
of other grasses in moderate proportion than did the produce with the ammonia* 
salts alone. In fact, with the ammonia-salts alone, with a somewhat. larger total 
number of gramineous species represented in the samples, only nine came into the list 
as yielding more than 1 per cent, in any one year, whilst on plot 4-2, with the 
superphosphate in addition, there were 12 that came into this category. The 
result was a somewhat more mixed herbage so far as the gramineous components were 
concerned, due, however, it is to be supposed, rather to more of maturing tendency, 
and therefore of consolidation, giving weight, than to increased luxuriance of the 
species which came the more into prominence. 

Among the five Miscellanem coming into the foremost list, Rumex Acetosa was, as 
in other cases, by far the most prominent ; next in order coming Achillea Millefolium, 
Conopodium denudatum, Centaurea nigra, and various species of Ranunculus. But 
of these, Rumex declined from more than 13 to only 3 per cent. ; the species of 
Ranunculus almost disappeared ; Conopodium denudatum and Achillea Millefolium also 
declined, although in the second cuttings the Achillea has, in the later years, shown 
even more prominence than the Rumex, owing probably to the fact that it is less in- 
jux'ed by cutting, and more particularly to the circumstance that the Rumex is more 
advanced in development at the time of the first cutting, and is therefore more 
exhausted by the profusion of seed that is formed, and is less ready to produce 
shoots in the aftermath. The only miscellaneous species that showed any tendency 
to increase, though occurring in comparatively small actual quantity, was Centaurea 
,nigra. Upon the whole, however, the percentage of the Miscellanem diminished very 
greatly in the later years, as that of the Graminese increased. 

Compared with the produce without manure, the ammonia-salts and superphosphate 
of lime gave a very large, and greatly increasing, actual amount of Festuca ovina and 
Agrostis vulgaris. This mixture also gave more of each of the Poos, more also, but in 
a rapidly decreasing ratio, of Alopecurus pratensis and Holcus lanatus, and slightly 
more of Arena elalior and Dactylis glornerata. There was, however, an actual defi- 
ciency of Anthoxanthum odoratum, Arena Jlavescens, Lolium perenne, and of a number 
of others taken collectively. 

Of leguminous herbage there was so small a quantity that, pi-actically, the whole of 
that without manure was in excess of that with the ammonia-salts and superphosphate 
of lime. 

Of miscellaneous herbage there was, compared with the produce without manure, a 
great average, though diminishing, excess of Rumex Acetosa, a much smaller and 
iminishlng excess of Achillea Millefolium, but a considerable deficiency of the various 
species of Ranunculus, and of Conopodium denudatum ; Centaurea nigra showed an 
excess, but only in the later years. 

Compared with the actual amount of each species grown hy the ammonia-salts 
alone, the addition of the superphosphate gives, among the grasses, a greatly increasing 
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excess of Festuca ovina, and a diminishing one of Holcus lanatus and Alopecurus pra- 
tensis. In the last separation -year only was there a considerable excess of Agrosth. 
There was also, in smaller, but in fluctuating amount, an excess of Poa pratensis, P. 
trivialis, Ijolium pei'enne, Avena piibescens, and Arena Jlavescens, the excess in each 
case more or less declining. There was, on the other hand, generally an actual 
deficiency of AnthoxantMim odoratum and Dactijlis glomerata. 

The Leguminosae were even in somewhat less actual amount with the “superphos- 
phate” in addition, than with the ammonia-salts alone. 

Of miscellaneous herbage, the mixture yielded more than the ammonia-salts alone, 
especially of Rumex Acetosa and Achillea Millefolium; whilst there was, excepting in 
the first year, a reduction in the amount of the species of Ranunculus, and also of 
Conopodiitm ; Centaurea nigra was sometimes in deficiency, sometimes in excess. 

The main effect of the addition of superphosphate to the ammonia-salts was, then, 
notably to increase the total gramineous, and slightly that of the total miscellaneous 
herbage. The chief increase was contributed by the poorer grasses — Festuca ovina, 
Holcus lanatus, and Agrostis vulgaris; a few of rather better character developing 
somewhat better with the mixture than with the ammonia-salts alone. 

The general aspect and character of the herbage were, however, much the same on 
the two plots. It consisted mainly of very dark green, fine-leaved, tufted, and stunted 
grasses ; but these characters were less marked under the influence of the “ superphos- 
phate,” which aided the formation of stem, and tended somewhat more to maturity of 
a few of the superficially rooting species. However, in dry seasons, the herbage has 
seemed rather to die at the bottom than to ripen. 

As referred to elsewhere, the excessively dark green colour is indicative of a high 
percentage of nitrogen, an abundant formation of chlorophyll, but deficient carbon- 
assimilation, due to a deficiency of certain mineral constituents, relatively to the 
amount of nitrogen taken up. In fact, there is, so far as the nitrogen available, and 
the chlorophyll formed, are concerned, so to speak potential, but not actual growth. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the superphosphate used did not suffice for the full 
efficacy of the nitrogen supplied. 


13. Ammonia-salts (400 lbs. per acre), and mixed mineral manure, with and 

without potass ; Plots 9 and 10. 

The results of the experiment last considered have shown that the mere addition 
to ammonia-salts of superphosphate of lime (supplying phosphoric acid, sulphuric 
acid, lime, and some magnesia) did not suffice very materially to affect either the 
quantity of the produce or the character of the herbage. We have now to consider 
the effects of the further supply of salts of potass, soda, and magnesia, and of salts 
of soda and magnesia, without potass. The point will be illustrated by a comparison 
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of the results obtained on plot 10 with those on plot 9, those on the latter having 
been already separately considered. 

During the first six years of the experiments, plots 9 and 10 each received, annually, 
the same amount of ammonia-salts (400 lbs. per acre), the same amount of superphos- 
phate of lime (as on 4-2), and the same amount of the sulphates of potass, soda, and 
magnesia. The only difference between the manuring of the two plots was that, 
during those first six years (and the seventh), plot 10 received in addition to the 
manures mentioned a quantity of sawdust, which was, however, without effect. After 
the six years, the two plots continued to receive the same manure with the one impor- 
tant exception that the potass-salt was now excluded from the mixture applied to 
plot 10, and the quantity of the soda-salt was increased. 

Referring to Part I., p. 345, for a fuller account of the facts, it may be briefly stated 
that, during the firqt six years, plot 10 had received about 900 lbs. of potass per acre, 
which calculation showed was considerably in excess of that removed in the crops. 
There was, therefore (if there were no loss by drainage, and there would certainly be 
but little, if any), an annually accumulating residue of potass. At any rate the result 
was that, compared with plot 9, there was but little falling off in the amount of total 
produce grown during the first five or six years after the cessation of the application 
of potass; and practically the same amount of nitrpgen was taken up ns on plot 9 with 
the continued supply of potass. Yet the amount of potass taken up declined even in 
the first year of the cessation; though it continued much in excess of that taken up 
on plot 4-2, where ncme had been supplied. The evidence was that the residue of 
the potass previously applied was not without effect; but the effects both as to 
amount of produce, and the botanical and chemical characters of the herbage, dimi- 
nished considerably in the later years. The following Table (LXXVIII., pp. 1382-3) 
gives the botanical details in the same form as usual, and, in addition, the amount 
of actual yield of each species on plot 10, where the application of potass was dis- 
continued, compared with that on plot 9, where the potass was continuously applied. 

There were, on the average of the four separation-years, two fewer grasses, two fewer 
Leguminosse, and 18 fewer Miscellanem, or 22 fewer total species in the samples from 
plot 10 with the discontinued supply of potass, than in those from the unmanured 
plot 3. The average number of species was 27, with a tendency to reduction ; the 
numbers in the four years being 31, 27, 23, 28. It may here be mentioned that the 
fiist year of separation (1862) was the first year of the exclusion of the potass from 
the manure. There was even, on the average, a tendency to fewer species than on 
plot 9. 

The percentage of total Gramineee in the mixed herbage was not materially different 
on the two plots ; but it was, upon the whole, higher on plot 10 with the smaller 
potass supply. Leguminosse were in quite insignificant proportion on both plots ; but 
in less without, than with, the continued supply of potass. On both, with general 
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increase in the percentage of Graminese, there was general decrease in that of the 
Miscellaneae. 

Referring now more to detail, it is first to be noticed that as many as 14 species of 
grasses yielded more than 1 per cent, to the produce in one or other separation -year, 
and this is the same number as came into the list on plot 9. The next point to observe 
is, that no one grass is in anything like the same degree of prominence as was the 
case on plot 5, with ammonia-salts alone, or on plot 4-2, with the ammonia-salts and 
superphosphate of lime. The grass which is the moat prominent, and increasing, and 
more so on plot 10 without than on plot 9 with continued supply of potass, is, 
however, Festuca ovina, which was so excessively prominent both with the ammonia- 
salts alone and the ammonia-salts and superphosphate. The next plant in order, 
and increasing on plot 10, is Agrostis vulgaris, which, it will be remembered, was 
also the second on the plot with ammonia alone, and on that»with ammonia and 
“ superphosphate.” Succeeding to these, the grass which has gained most in promi- 
nence, and which has done so very strikingly on plot 10, is Alopecurus pratensis, 
whilst it has been but very meagrely represented on plot 9. Of the three Arenas, 
A. elatior has increased very much, whilst A. pubescens and A. Jlavescens, which were 
in large amount at first, have almost disappeared ; and the result was very similar on 
plot 9. Of the two Poos, P. pratensis has fluctuated very much ; upon the whole it 
has increased, but it has in the main been less proBiinent than on plot 9, whilst Poa 
trivialis has become almost extinct on both plots. Dactylis, which increased on plot 9 
with the continuous supply of potass, diminished much on plot 10. The other grasses 
which maintained any degree of prominence are Holcus lanatus, which, however, has 
diminished, and Avthoxanthum odoratum, which has considerably increased ; whilst 
Bromus mollis, Lolium perenne, and Festuca pratensis (occurring in less actual 
amount), have markedly declined. 

Thus,, the herbage was very prominently gramineous ; the most prominent grasses 
were the inferior species of the locality, Festuca ovina and Agrostis vulgaris, but a 
considerable number of others contributed a fair proportion. The results show, 
however, curiously varying aptitude to the conditions supplied, among the different 
species of the same genus. This is illustrated in the increase of one, and the great 
decline of two of the Arenas ; in the increase of one and the great decline of the 
other species of Poa, and in the very great increase of the one and the decline of the 
other species of Festuca. 

The behaviour of Arena elatior being so strikingly contrasted with that of A. Jtaves-^ 
cens and of A. pubescens may perhaps suggest the question whether it should really 
be included in this genus, or whether its separation as a distinct genus under the 
name Arrhenathei'um, as still maintained by some botanists of authority, is not more 
consistent with what is here elicited as to the physiological endowments of the 
plant, as it certainly is with its structural peculiarities. It is true that the equally 
different behaviour of the two Poos cannot be explained on any similar supposition. 

MDCCCLXXXII. 8 0 
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Table LXXVIII. — Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, &a, of each 

Potass ; 



Number of species and proportion 
per cent. 

Quantity per acre. 


1802. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867, 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 


Numbkb of Spboies. 


Graminea 

Legumlnosm 

16 

18 

1 

15 

16 

1 .7 f 







2 

2 

1 2 1 






Other Orders 


11 

6 

11 

1 '<* 1 


... 

... 

... 1 
... 

... 

Total 

81 1 

27 

23 

28 

! 

... 




1 


Gramine^. 


Anthoxanthum odoratum 

p c. 
1-46 

p. c. 
6-27 

p. c. 
3-26 

p. c. 
8*84 

p. c. 
3-96 

lbs. 

90-2 

lbs. 

262-7 

lbs. 

141*2 

lbs. 

285*0 

lbs. 
194 8 

Alopecurus pratensls 

205 

2-99 

10-38 

16-81 

7-97 

126 7 

149-0 

447*9 

806 7 

882-3 

Agrostls vulgaris 

9 87 

8*61 

14-17 

16-29 

12-11 

879*1 

429-1 

613*3 

794*9 

604*1 

Holcua lanatus 

9 60 

8 24 

4 87 

4-74 

6 71 

687*1 

410-7 

189-2 

231 3 

384*6 

Avenu elutior 

0-08 

11-71 

13-22 

9-88 

8-64 

4-9 

883-6 

672*1 

467*6 

407*0 

Avena pubesceni 

10 64 

1 64 

0 44 

0-24 

8-24 

657 6 

81-7 

19*0 

11 7 

192 8 

Avena fiavescens 

10-05 

2-00 

0-77 

0-18 

8-28 

621-1 

09-7 

83*3 

8*9 

190*8 

Poa pratensii 

4-06 

14-81 

19-62' 

6-48 

11-24 

280-9 

788-1 

849*1 

316*2 

688*6 

Poa trlvlalts 

10 18 

2 78 

121 

0-47 

8 66 

629- 1 

138-6 

82*4 

22*9 

210*7 

Dnciylls glomerata 

12-61 

8-44 

8-12 

4-88 

6-49 

773-1 

271-1 

186*0 

288*1 

884*8 

Fesiucaoviua 

4 08 

14*74 

19-80 

26-34 

16-24 

282 1 

734*7 

886 9 

1285 4 

782 8 

Festuca pratense 

1 49 

0*26 

0-09 

0 14 

0-49 

92-1 

12*6 

3*9 

6-9 

28*8 

Bromus mollis 1 

2-83 

0*69 

1-74 

1-88 

1-63 

186-4 

84*4 

75*3 

78-6 

88*4 

Lolium peronne I 

! 8-02 

! 1-84 

0-67 

0-17 

1-40 

186 6 

01*7 

24*7 

8-8 

77*8 

.•Cone yielding ( Phleum pratense, Aira caspltosa, Cyno- > i 

1 per cent. ( surus crlstatus ) 1 

Absent— Brlxa medi-r, Festuca lollacoa 

Undetermined (chiefly Graminea) ^ j 

O-OT 

0 01 

001. 

0-01 

0-04 

4-3 

0*6 

0*5 

0-6 

1-6 

[ 4*36 

*1**61 

*1*94 


1*98 

2*69 6 

M*2 

84 1 


lOSO 

Total ! 

1 

88-48 

1 

82 63 

94-68 

93-42 

89-08 

8280-8 

4118-2 

4097*9 

4568-9 

4514-0 


LsaUMINOSiE. 


Trlfollum repons 

Trifollum pratense . ... 

Lotus corniculatus 

0*01 


0-01 

0*01 

0 01 

0*01 

0*01 

0*01 

' 0'6 j 

, 

:** 

0*4 

*0*5 

0*6 

0*8 

0*1 

0-1 

Lathyrus pratensls 

b-ii 

0*08 

0*01 

... 

0*08 

1 ^8 j 

4*0 

0*4 

2*8 

Trifolium minus, Ononis arvensis . . 

i 



... 


ToUl 

0-12 1 

0-08 

0-02 

0*02 

0*06 

1 7*4 1 

1 1 

4*0 

0*8 

1*0 

8*8 


Other Orders. 


None 
yielding 
1 per 
cent. 


Atwent. 


Conopodlum denudatum 

Achillea Millefolium 

Uumex Acetosa 

riUinanouliu acrie, U. repens et bulbosus, Ce-' 
raaiium triviale, rotentilla reptanii, Spirea 
Olmarla, Pimpinella Saxifraga, Scabioaa 
^ arvcnsls, Ceiitaurea nigra, Taraxacum offici- 
nale, Plantago ianceolata, Lucula campesiris, 
Carex prsecox, Uypnum sqiurrosum, H. ruta- 

, bulum, H. hians 

'‘Stellaria graminea, Agrimonia Eupatoriaj Pote- 
rlum Sangulaorba, Heracleum Sphondvlium, 
Galium Abarine, Beilis perennis, Chrysan- 
themum Lencanthemum, Tragopogon pra- 
tensl8,Loontodonhispid\ui,Hioracium Pilosella, - 
Veronica Chamcedrys, Prunella Tulgaris, 
Thymus Serpyllum, Ajuga reptans, Primula 
▼ei4s, Sdlla nutans, Ornithogalum umbellatum, 

„ OphlogloiBum Tulgalum j 


Total 


1*77 

2*49 

0*06 

0*06 

1*09 

109*4 

124*1 

2*6 

2*9 

69*7 

0*87 

1*91 

0*80 

0*08 

0*90 

63 8 

05*2 

84*6 

1*4 

46*2 

10*38 

12*61 

4*22 

5 99 

8*80 

641*5 

6*28*8 

182*6 

292*3 

486*2 

1*41 

0-28 


0*48 

0*60 

87*1 

14*0 

9*8 

*23*6 

88*6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

14*48 

17*29 

6*10 

6*60 

10*88 

891*8 

861*8 

229*8 

820*1 

676*7 


SUMlfABT. 


Graminea . . . 
Leguminosa . . 
Other Orders . . 


86*46 

0*12 

14*48 

82*62 

0*08 

17*29 

94*68 

0*02 

6*80 

98*42 

0*02 

6*66 

89*06 

0*06 

10*89 

6280*8 

7*4 

891*8 

4118*2 

4*0 

861*8 

4097*9 

0*8 

229*8 

4668*9 

ro 

820*1 

4614*0 

8*8 

676*7 

Total . . 


ICOOO 

100*00 j 

! 100*00 

i 

100*00 1 

100*00 j 

6180 

4984 

4828 1 

4880 

6098 
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Species, by 400 lbs. Ammonia-salts and Mixed Mineral Manure, with and without 
Plot 10. 


Increue + or decrease — compared with 


i 

Plot 3, without manure. I 

_ i 

Plot 9 1 as plot 10, hut with potass every year. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 


Numhrb op Speoibs (continued). 


- 2 
- 2 
-16 

0 

- 8 
-13 

- 2 
- 2 
-22 

- 2 
- 2 
-20 

- 2 ! -ta 

- 2 l! 0 

-18 ;! 0 

! 

-1 

+ l 
-7 

1 

+ 2 
—2 
-f 1 

+ 1 

0 

-19 

-16 

-26 

-.4 

-22 '1 +3 

1 

-2 

1 

-1 1 

-1 


Gbaminejc (continued). 


lbs. 

- 40-4 

- 10*8 
+ 232-4 
+ 438-3 
+ 2-8 
•+ 868-1 
+ 648-7 
+ 242-0 
+ 582-1 
+ 710-4 

- 163-8 

+ 90-9 

+ 162-4 

- 7-8 

lbs. 

- 26 8 

- 44-9 
+ 141-6 
+ 146-2 
+ 676-6 

- 20-6 

+ 87-7 
+ 782-4 
+ 99-6 

+ 213-1 
+ 228-2 
+ 12-6 
+ 82-7 
- 42-6 

lbs. 

+ »66-7 
+ 489-4 
+ 848-0 
+ 180-0 
+ 670-0 

- 39-4 

- 241 

+ 847-6 
+ 44-2 

+ 120-2 
+ 600-7 
+ 3-7 

+ 76-1 

- 14-3 

lbs. 

104-0 

4 798-6 
+ 481 0 
~ 66-4 
+ 466 3 

- 61-9 

- 10 6 

+ 314 5 
+ 9-7 

+ 221-6 
+ 767 9 
+ 6 7 

+ 76 6 

- 99 8 

lbs. 

f 88-4 
+ 296-7 
+ 300-7 
+ 160-8 
+ 403-9 
+ 62 8 
+ 186 6 
+ .634 2 
+ 183-8 
+ 313 5 

4 33.6 8 
+ -28-4 

+ 83 9 

- 41-0 

lbs. 

+ 10 8 

1 +109-4 

i -241-0 
-190-1 
+ 4-9 
+ 3 8 
+ 89-8 
-4.32 8 
+ 70 8 
+ 416-9 

- 81-4 
+ 1-2 
-129*1 

- 82 3 

lbs. 

+ 69 5 
+ 1462 
-293-7 
-118-9 
4-449-0 
f 6 8 
-103-7 
+ 87 4 
+ 2,3-3 
+ 21-4 
- 266 7 
+ 87 
+ 28 6 

4- 87 4 

lbs. 

f 18-9 
+ 291 7- 

- 261-4 

- 241-8 

- 72-9 

- 87 

- 268-6 

- 433 6 
+ IG 2 

- 637-2 
+ 30.6 8 

4- 2 2 

+ 69 8 

- 38 1 

lbs. 

+ 107-0 
+ 747-6 
+ 64-6 

- 896 6 

- 333-6 

+ 7-5 

- 81 8 

- 776 3 
+ 16 2 

- 013-7 

- .34 4 

+ 6 9 

+ 76 6 

- 1 4 

lbs. 

+ 60-8 
+ 823-4 
-186-4 
-230-7 
+ 11-9 
+ 2-0 

- 904 
-401-1 
+ 81 6 
-178 6 

- 1-7 
+ 4-7 
+ 11-1 

- 21 1 

- 1-5 

- 8-8 

- 17-9 

~ 28-6 

- 11-7 

+ 4-r 

+ 0-6 

- 0-1 

- o-i 

+ 1-3 

- 67*7 
+ 80-2 

- 22-/ 

- 124-8 

- 106-2 
+ 86*4 

- 172-1 

- 89-4 

- 14 6 

... 

+ 106-6 

- ‘82-9 

- 0-6 
- 17 2 

... 

- 0-1 
+ 1-4 

-l-8125’8 

+ 1934 8 

+ 2909-1 

+ 2876-9 

+ -27-26-7 

-'390-8 


-1II8-2 

-1171-3 

-077-8 




Lrouminosas (continued) 

• 




- 166 

- 186-7 

- 66 9 

- 81-6 

~ 7-0 

- 70-3 

- 78-3 

- 18-7 

- 6-8 

- 27-6 

- 97-7 

- 16-7 

- 8 1 

- 48-9 

- 92 0 

- 66-0 

- 7-8 

- 70-9 

- 81 2 
*- .30-6 

- “b-9 

- 0-6 

- ”*4 1 

4- 0 4 

- ’“0 7 

- ’*'o i 

+ 0-6 

- 3 6 

- 20 0 

+ ’*0-1 

- 2-4 

- 6 1 

- 289-8 

- 174-8 

- 146-8 

- 200-9 

- 190-4 

- 0-9 

- 4-6 

- 0 3 

- 23 8 

- 7 4 

Other Oedebs ^continued). 

+ 79-8 

+ 7-1 

-f 698-8 

+ 26-8 
+ .56-6 

+ 669-8 

- 442 

+ 6-8 
+ 168-6 

- 42-0 

- 46-6 
+ 248 1 

+ 4-8 

+ 68 ■ 
+ 892 5 

- 77 6 

- 71 0 
+ 296 8 

-879-1 
- 14 1 
+ 42 3 

- 82-8 
- 60-2 
- 77-6 

- 42-5 

- 1 0 

+ 74-3 

-14.6-6 
- 34 1 
+ 83 7 

- 424-6 

- 718-0 

- 219-8 

- 262-6 

- 403 4 

I + 69-8 

- 11 2 

+ 3 1 

+ 3 0 

+ 16 2 

- 19-2 

- 42-8 

- 83-1 

- 68-0 

~ 410 

1 

- 47-4 

! 

- 2-1 

- 4-0 

- 12 7 

- 16 0 

+ 242*0 

- 108-6 

- 188-8 

- 160-0 

- 418 

j +169-7 

-384-2 

- 211 6 

+ 21 1 

- 90-3 

Summary (continued). 

+ 8126-8 
- 239-8 
+ 242*0 

+ 1984-8 

- 174-8 

- 106-6 

+ 2969-1 

- 146-8 

- 188*8 

+2876-9 

- 200-9 

- 160-0 

+2726-7 

- 190 4 

- 41-8 

-890-8 
- 0-9 
+ 169 7 

- 29-2 

- 4-6 
-864 2 

-1118-2 
- 0-8 
- 211 6 

-1171-8 
- 28 8 
+ 21-1 

-677-1 

- 7 4 

- 96-3 

+ 8128 

+ 1652 

+2684 

+2616 

+2496 

-222 

-898 

-1880 

-1174 

-781 


8 o 3 
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Before leaving this subject it may be mentioned that, both with the ammonia-salts 
alone, and with the ammonia-salts and superphosphate, all three of the above-enume- 
rated Avenas almost disappear. Under the same conditions, again, both the Poas are 
discouraged. It is only under the influence of the further supply of more or less 
potass, a condition greatly favouring stem-formation and maturation, that we get the 
one so-called Avena {elatior), and the one Poa (jpratensis), brought into prominence ; 
the former especially being characterised by its great tendency to form stem. 

The occurrence of Leguminosse in the samples from plot 10 is quite insignificant, 
even more so than on plot 9 with the more potass. In both cases, owing to the asso- 
ciated ammonia so forcing the Gramineso, and it being itself not directly favourable to 
Legurainosse, such herbage was practically excluded, notwithstanding the greater or 
less potass supply. 

Whilst with the ammonia-salts alone there were seven, and with the ammonia-salts 
and superphosphate five, Miscellaneae which contributed 1 per cent, to the produce 
in one or other of the separation-years, there were only three on each of the plots 9 
and 10 ; the one with salts of potass, soda, and magnesia, in addition every year, and 
the other with soda and magnesia every year, and potass for only a few of the earlier 
years. The three species coming into the separate list are the same, and occur in the 
same order of prominence, on both plots, viz. : Rumex Acetosa, Conopodium denudatum, 
and Achillea Millefolium. The Rumex has, upon the whole, been the more prominent, 
whilst the Conopodium and the Achillea have been the less so, with the smaller supply 
of potass. Each of the three species has, however, declined on both plots. 

Compared with the produce without manure, the table shows on plot 10 a greatly 
increased actual yield of gramineous herbage, and a proportionally great reduction of 
leguminous, and a reduced amount also of miscellaneous, herbage. 

Of the grasses, there was on the average of the four separations, indeed, with few 
exceptions in each separation-year, an increased actual yield of every species specially 
enumerated, excepting Lolium perenne. The average increase was the greatest of 
Poa pratensis, Avena elatior, Festuca ovina, Agrostis vulgaris, Alopecurus pratensis, 
and Dactylis glomerata ; and of these, those 'which are the most gaining in ascendancy 
are Festuca ovina, Alopecurus pratensis, Agrostis vulgaris, and Avena elatior ; whilst 
Poa pratensis has done so in a less marked degree, and Dactylis glomerata has declined. 
Among the grasses yielding less increase over plot 3, Holcus lanatus, Avena pubescens, 
A. flavescens, Poa trivialis, Bromus mollis, and Festuca pratensis, have considerably 
declined in relative predominance ; whilst, though the quantity of it is small, Anthox- 
anthum odoratum shows a gradually augmenting increase. 

Practically, the whole of the leguminous produce without manure was in excess of 
that on plot 10. 

Of the Miscellaneae, the three species specially enumerated as the most prominent, 
each gives, on the average, more than without manure, especially Rumex Acetosa, 
which is very greatly in excess, as it was also on plot 9, But of the large number 
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occurring in only small amount, the total yield was very insignificant, and very largely 
in defect of that without manure ; thus showing, notwithstanding the excess of Rumex 
Acetosa, a diminution in the total yield of Miscellanese as compared with that without 
manure. 

It is, however, the comparison of the yield on plot 10 with the partial, with that on 
plot 9 with the continuous, supply of potass, which illustrates the most clearly the 
effects of the special conditions provided ; and it brings strikingly to view the effects 
of potass on the mixed hei'bage. 

The right hand division of the table shows that, with the reduced supply of potass, 
there was a great and increasing deficiency in total gramineous herbage, and a slight 
deficiency of both leguminous and miscellaneous herbage. Turning to the individual 
species it is seen that there was considerable reduction in the yield of Poa pratensis, 
Dactylis glomerata, IIolcus lunatus, and Agrostis vulgaris, all more or less free-growing 
plants, and mostly free stern-producers ; and all, excepting the Agrostis, show upon the 
whole a considerably increasing deficiency from one separation-year to another. The 
only grass which has shown a considerable excess compared with plot 9, and the excess 
of which has greatly increased in the later years, is Alopecurus ^rraiensw, Anthox- 
anthum odoratam, has shown a small but gradually increasing excess, whilst the 
stemmy Arena elatior especially, but A. Jlavescens in some degree, and Festuca ovina, 
have shown a deficiency. A number of other gi-asses have, fluctuating with the seasons, 
sometimes given excess and sometimes deficiency. 

Lastly, it is worthy of note that whilst Arena elation' and Arena Jlavescens each 
show a deficiency. Arena puhescens does not ; and whilst Poa pratensis has become 
the most largely deficient of the grasses on plot 10 , Poa trivialis has, on the contrary, 
each year given a slight excess. 

On both plots the yield of Leguminosae was so small as to render detailed com- 
parison superfluous. 

Of Miscellaneae, Rumex Acetosa yielded, on the average, more on the plot with the 
smaller supply of potass and the larger supply of soda ; whilst, in each separation-year, 
both Conopodium denudcUum and Achillea Millefolium were in less amount with the 
smaller supply of potass. 

Upon the whole, then, the exclusion of the potass from the maniu’e of plot 10 
has much reduced the total growth. The reduction is more or less in each group, 
but by far the greatest among the grasses ; and among these the tendency to decline 
in yield is chiefly among some of the freer-growing, and more especially stem-pro- 
ducing species. The most marked exception to this is that, with the decline of 
almost all competing species, Alopecurus pratensis largely increased, both in actual 
and in relative yield. 

Apart from the differences which are brought to light in the records of percentage 
and actual yield of the different species, there were even more striking distinctions 
observable in the colour of the herbage, and in the characters of development of the' 
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plants. These characters were found to be quite consistent with some main differences 
in the chemical composition of the produce. 

Thus, on plot 10, where the supply of potass was discontinued, the tendency to 
form stem has gradually, and at length very greatly, diminished ; the herbage has come 
to consist in a much larger proportion of leaf ; it maintains a darker green colour, 
does not eventually ripen as on plot 9, and is altogether more patchy and uneven. 
The chemical examination of the produce shows that, with these characters, sub- 
stantially the same amount of nitrogen continues to be taken up, on plot 10 with the 
discontinued supply of potass and the diminished and deficiently matured produce, as 
on plot 9. On the other hand, the amount of potass taken up has, in the later years, 
been only about one-third as much on plot 10 as on plot 9. We have here again, 
then, so far as the nitrogen taken up is concerned, and also the abundance of 
chloroph}!] formed, as indicated by the colour of the herbage, in a sense, potential 
growth. But, with the deficient supply of potass, there is deficient stem-formation 
and immaturity ; in fact, deficient produce ; in other words, deficient carbon-assimila- 
tion. Nor did the increased supply of soda compensate for the deficiency of potass, 
so far as these characters of growth are concerned. 

From the various facts adduced, it is evident that it was the want of a liberal 
available supply of potass that restricted the growth on plot 4-2, with the ammonia- 
salts and superplmsphate of lime, and on plot 10 with the ammonia-salts, super- 
phosphate of lime, and a liberal supply of soda and magnesia, but only a partial" one 
of potass ; indeed, the agricultural, the botanical, and so far the chemical results, 
concur in showing how essential is a liberal provision of potass for the full effect of 
the nitrogen which was at the same time supplied. The comparison of the results 
obtained on plots 7 and 8, the one with the mixed mineral manure each year, including 
potass, and the other with the potass discontinued after the first few years (as on 
plot 10), but in both these cases without ammonia or other artificial nitrogenous 
supply, showed that, under those conditions also, the potass was the most essential 
to the growth among the mineral constituents supplied. But, whilst when the potass 
was used in conjunction with ammonia, its effect was greatly to develop the Graminese, 
and practically to exclude the Leguminosee, it was, when used without ammonia, very 
characteristically to increase the Leguminoste, and very much less the Graminem than 
when the ammonia was also applied. 

14. Ammmia-saJta alone (400 Iba. per acre), 13 years (1856-1868); succeeded by 
mixed mineral manure, including potass, each year since , Plot 6. 

From the commencement of the experiments, plots 5 and 6 each received the same 
amounts of ammonia-salts without any mineral manure, and the plots were, therefore, 
so far, duplicates. The only difference was, that during each of the first seven years 
plot 6 received sawdust in addition, which, however, had little or no effect. 
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On both plots, the produce much diminished, the herbage greatly deteriorated, and 
calculation showed that not so much nitrogen was annually taken up in the total produce 
as was supplied in the manure, and the increased amount of nitrogen yielded over 
that in the unmanured produce was not more than one-fourth as much as was supplied. 
It is obvious, therefore, that a large proportion of the supplied nitrogen had been 
without effect. 

After 13 years, it was decided to stop the application of ammonia-salts on plot 6, 
and to apply the mixed mineral manure, including potass, instead. The application of 
ammonia-salts alone was, however, continued on plot 5. It seemed of interest to 
determine what would be the effects of the change — on the amount of produce, on the 
distribution of species, on the character of development of the herbage, and on its 
chemical composition ; also to ascertain whether, or in what degree, the hitherto 
unrecovered supplied nitrogen would be reclaimed in subsequent years, under the 
influence of the mineral manures. 

Let us see by reference to the table which follows (LXXIX., pp. 1388-1)), what have 
been the effects of the change in the manuring on the botany of the plot. Besides the 
usual particulars, the produce on plot 6, with the ammonia-salts succeeded by mixed 
mineral manure, is compared with that on plot .'5, with the exclusive and continuous 
supply of ammonia-salts, and fdso with that on plot 7, with the exclusive and continued 
supply of the mixed mineral manure. 

Inasmuch as plot 6 received the same amount of ammonia-salts as p’ot 5 for 13 
years, from 1856-1868 inclusive, the first two botanical separations (of 1862 and 1867) 
show the character of the herbage under the influence of that manure ; and it is only 
the separations of 1872 and 1877 that show the character and the degree of the change 
in the hei’bage induced by the substitution of mineral manure for ammonia-salts. 

Compared with the produce without manure, that on plot 6 showed an average of 
13 fewer total species ; but the deficiency was less in the years after than before the 
change, the numbers being in the four separation-years, 34, 32, 39 and 38. Compared 
with plot 5, with the continuous supply of ammonia-salts, plot 6 gave four fewer total 
species in the first two years ; but in the third it gave eight more, and in the fourth 
nine more — that is under the influence of the mineral manure. Lastly, compared with 
plot 7, where the mineral manure was applied continuously from the commencement, 
there were fewer species on plot 6, but a much less deficiency in number after than 
before the change of manure. 

According to the results of the four complete separations, the percentage of the total 
Graminem in the total produce does not seem to have varied much as a direct result of 
the manures, though it has done so considerably as an effect of season. The partial 
separations of intermediate and succeeding yeans do, nevertheless, show a tendency to 
increase in the proportion of the grasses. 

Since the change, however, the Leguminosae have increased in percentage in a 
striking degree, whilst the Miscellaueae have diminished. 
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Table LXXIX. — Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre, &c., of 

Mineral Manure alone. 



Number of apeclct, and proportion 
per cent. 

Quantity per acre. 

1862. 

1667. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1662. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 


Number of Species. 


OratnineiB . 
LegumhiOMD 
Other Orders 

Tot«l 


15 

4 

IS 

14 

3 

15 

17 

4 

16 

14 

4 

20 

IS 

4 

17 1 


... 

... 

... 


34 

32 

30 1 

38 

36 1 


... 

... 


... 


Gramins.1!:. 



p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. C. 

p. 0 

IbA 

Ibt. 

Ibt. 

Ibt. 

Ibt. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum . ... 

8'92 

4 .31 

6 -22 

4 89 

4 83 

174 6 

187 6 

175-6 

‘206-6 

173-6 

Alopeourut pratentie 

1 70 

0-02 

0-0.3 

0*09 

0-46 

76 7 

0-6 

0-8 

8-8 

20-2 

Agrottit Tulgaria 

21-43 

14*41 

2.3-37 

8*68 

16*95 

964-1 

460-9 

669-5 

862-2 

608-9 

Holcui lanatua 

8 17 

3 07 

6-31 

14*89 

7 80 

363 8 

98-0 

149-8 

6'28-7 

810-1 

Avena elaiior . . .... 

3-44 

6-50 

3 60 

•2-77 

4-08 

163-1 

207*6 

101-6 

116 0 

144-8 

Avona pubetcent 

14-54 

0*00 

I 8.3 

1-67 

4-78 

647-3 

■28-7 

61*6 

70-6 

190-8 

Arena Aavetcona 

1-18 

0-24 

1-49 

0-48 

0-85 

62-6 

7-6 

420 

20-3 

30-6 

Poa prateneia 

2 28 

1-6S 

2 42 

1-73 

202 

101-6 

62 7 

68 3 

73-0 

78-9 

Poa Iririalit 

1-53 

0-40 

0-98 

0-63 

0 88 

68 1 

12 8 

•27-7 

•26-6 

88-8 

Dactylit glomcrata ... ... 

•2-05 

1*71 

1-28 

4-09 

2-28 

91-8 

64-6 

86-1 

172-7 

88-7 

Fettuca ovina 

13 33 

2S08 

31 15 

38*02 

27-10 

693-4 

827-7 

879-0 

1605-2 

976-8 

Lolluni peretine 

None rieldinc ( cwspltoaa, Briaa media, Cynoeurua') 

I perwnt. ] critjatut, Fettuca pratcnalt, Bromut [ 

4 58 

1 39 

0 69 

1 97 

•2-16 

203 9 

44*4 

12 

19-5 

83-2 

87*7 

0-60 

0-04 

o-os 

0-16 

0-22 

26-7 

1-6 

6-8 

0-0 

Absent— Phleum pratenie, Fettuca loliacea 

Undetermined (chiefly Qramlnese) 

1*77 

2*00 

*081 

... 

1*17 

78-8 

’m-7 

*22-9 

... 

*42-1 

Total . . . 

80 62 

62 66 

79-23 

79-96 

76-69 

1 3684 7 

2000*1 

2236-8 

8376 0 

•2700-1 

Lbcuminosaj. 

Trifolium repent 

0 01 

0 01 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

0-6 

O’S 

0-8 

0-4 

0-4 

Trlfolium pratente 

0-03 

0-01 

004 

0-08 

0-04 

1-8 

0-8 

1-1 

8-4 

1-6 

Lotus comiculatut 

0-01 

0-08 

0-06 

0 03 

0-06 

0-6 

2-6 

1*7 

1-8 

1‘6 

Lathyrut pratentis 

0-28 

... 

1-47 

6’S6 

2-06 

10-2 

... 

41-6 

277*0 

82-2 

Total 

0-28 

0*10 

1-58 

6 68 

2-16 

12-6 

8-2 

44‘6 

282-1 

85‘6 


Other Obdeus. 


None 
yielding^ 
1 per 
cent. 


Absent-/ 


Conopodium denudatuni 

Centaurea nivra 

Achillea Millefolium 

Rumex Acetoea 

Luzula campei trie 

'Banunculas aorte, R. repent et bulboeut, Stel*' 
laria graminea, Ceraetlani triviale, Potentilla 
replant, Pimpinella Saxifrage, Uerecleum 
Spnondylium, Qalium vemm, Q. Aparine, 
Soabiota arventit, Taraxacum officinale. Plan- ( 
tago lanceolate, Veronica Chamadryt, Carex 

f rtBcox, Hypnom tquarroeum, H. mtabnlam, 

I. hians , 

Agiimonla Eupatorif^ Poterinm Sanguitorlw,'' 
Spir»a Ulmaria, Bellit perennit, Garduui 
arventit, Chrytanthemuni Leueantbemum, 
Tragopogon pratenaia, Leontodon hiapldui, - 
Hieracium Piloadla, Prunella rulgaria, Thymns 
Serpylluin, AJuga reptana, Primula verit, Soilla 
. nutant, OphloglOMom tutgatum 


Total 


1 0-66 

7-87 

2-47 

0-88 

2-04 

24 6 

261-2 

-69-7 

87‘2 

95-6 


1-40 

1-41 

0-44 

0-81 

... 

44-7 

89*8 

18-6 

26*8 

8’84 

ro 8 

4-09 

1-72 

2-66 

148-7 

84-6 

116-4 

72*6 

92-8 

1 12 11 

24-27 

7 81 

7*86 

12-88 

689-1 

774-7 

211-9 

828-4 

462-8 

0-97 

1 

0 72 

1-81 

1-64 

1-28 

48-2 

28-0 

61*0 

66-0 

46-5 

2*23 

' 

1 j 

i 

! ■■■ 

1 90 

} 

1 

i 

1-90 

1 

1 12 

i 

1-80 

99-3 

1 

1 

60-6 

63-8 

47-2 

66-8 

... 

19-20 

87*24 

19-19 

13‘86 

22 26 

1 864-8 

1188’7 

641*6 

664-0 

787-3 


Summary. 


Qraminete 

80-62 

62-66 

79-28 

79-96 

76*69 

8684-7 

2000-1 

2286*8 

8876*9 

2799*1 

Leguniinoem 

0-28 

o-io 

1-66 

6-68 

2-16 

12-6 

8-2 

44-6 

282*1 

86*6 

Other Orders 

19-20 

87-24 

19-19 

18-86 

82*26 

864-8 

1188-7 

641-6 

664*0 

m*8 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO’OO 

100-00 

4462 

8192 

2822 

4-222 

8672 
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each Species, by Ammonia-salts alone, 13 years (1856-1868), succeeded by Mixed 
each year since ; Plot 6. 


IncreaM + or decre««6 — compared with 


Plot 3, without manure. 

Plot 5, ammonia-salta alone, every year. 

Plot 7, mixed mineral manure, every year. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean, 

1862. 

1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 


Number of Species ( continued ). 


- 3 

0 

-13 

- 1 
- 1 
- 9 

0 

0 

-10 

- 8 

0 

-11 

- 2 

0 

-11 

-2 

0 

-2 

-1 

-1 

-2 

+2 
+ 1 
+ 5 

+ 1 
+ 2 
+ 6 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 

- 3 

0 

- 7 

- 2 
- 1 
- 7 

0 

0 

-2 

-8 

0 

-8 

-2 

0 

-6 

-16 

-11 

-10 

-14 

-13 

1 -4 

-4 

+ 8 

+ 9 

+ 3 

-10 

-10 

-2 

-6 

-7 


Gramikes ( continued ). 



Iba, 

lbs. 


Iba. 


Iba. 


Ibf. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Iba. 


Iba. 

lbs. 


lbs. 


Iba. 


lbs. 

IM. 

Iba. 

+ 

43*9 

- 150*9 

+ 

90*0 

+ 

85*6 

+ 

17 1 

- 47*9 

- 44*6 

+ 99*1 

+ 

86 8 

+ 23 1 

+ 

89-1 

— 

87 6 

-» 

60 3 

+ 44*3 

+ 26 6 


61 3 

- 193*3 

... 

7*7 

— 

83 

— 

66 4 

+ 60*7 

- 14*9 

- 20 0 

— 

30 

+ 82 

+ 

60-7 

— 

88*6 

— 

48*8 

- 20*7 

- 11-9 

+ 

607 4 

+ 172 6 

+ 

394 2 

+ 

48 a 

+ 

805 5 

+ 17*6 

- 233*8 

- 97 

— 

607 5 

-183 3 

+ 

6 . 38-2 

+ 

206-3 

+ 

168*1 

- 250*8 

+ 189-1 


2100 

- 167*8 

+ 

906 

+ 

332 0 

+ 

116 3 

- 24*7 

- 72*3 

+ 10 * 2*1 

+ 

639 8 

+ 136 3 

+ 

139-9 

— 

428*6 

+ 

16 0 

- 42*6 

- 78-7 

■f 

151*0 

+ 200*6 

+ 

99*6 

+ 

115*7 

+ 

141*7 

+ 1*7 

+ 115*6 

+ 64 2 

+ 

no 1 

+ 72-9 

+ 

46-6 

■4* 

204*8 

+ 

82*1 

+ 61 1 

+ 96-2 

+ 

882'8 

- 73 6 

— 

6 8 

+ 

6 9 

+ 

69 8 

+ 866*6 

+ 7*9 

+ 46 6 

+ 

67 0 

+ 121 5 

+ 

36 3 

_ 

146 2 

— 

48 4 

- 44 2 

- 60-4 


19 9 

- 84*4 

— 

15*4 

_ 

5*2 


23*7 

+ 27*8 

- 7*6 

+ 87*4 

+ 

20-0 

+ 19-8 

— 

125-8 


208-2 

— 

116*0 

-166 8 

- 153-7 

+ 

92*6 

+ 47*0 

+ 

66 8 

+ 

71*8 

+ 

69*6 

+ 60*3 

+ 81*2 

+ 63*0 

+ 

66-2 

+ 62-7 

+ 

61-6 

+ 

6*9 

— 

27 9 

- 16 3 

+ 83 

+ 

21*1 

- 26*2 

+ 

19*5 

+ 

13*4 

+ 

6*9 

+ 33 6 

+ 2*9 

+ 12*9 

+ 

26 8 

+ 18 9 

— 

100-6 

— 

182 5 

— 

69*7 

- 81-0 

-108 4 

+ 

37*6 

- 8*4 


21*3 

+ 

166*1 


62*9 

- 0*8 

+ 8*6 

+ 18*6 

+ 

76 8 

+ 26 8 

— 

22-4 


168*6 

— 

86*1 

- 14-6 

- 56-4 

+ 

187*8 

+ 321*2 

+ 

522*8 

+ 1087 *7 

+ 

629-8 

- 284*1 

-182 9 

-291 6 

+ 

31 6 

- 174-2 

— 

14-0 i 

+ 

320*3 

+ 

249*5 

+ 249 1 

+ 201-2 

+ 

9*5 

- 89*9 

- 

19*5 

- 

24*4 

- 

31*1 

+ 78*6 

+ 44 

- 4*8 

+ 

80-6 

+ 38*9 

+ 

66-9 

- 

62*6 

- 

6*5 

- 70-8 

- 18-3 

- 

41*7 

- 27*6 

- 

122*6 

- 

189*4 

- 

96 2 

+ 7*0 

I - 3*7 

1 

+ 06 

+ 

6*7 

+ 24 

- 

41 8 

- 

83*3 

- 

18*3 

- 65-8 

- 48-4 


0*3 



... 


0*7 


03 








0 5 


... 



... 

- 0-1 

- 

160*5 

- 13?8 

- 

26*8 


... 

- 

81*0 

- 64*2 

+ 13*4 

- * 0*9 


... 

- *10 4 


49-1 

- 

40 3 

- 

38*9 

... 

- 82 0 

+ 1429*7 

- 188*3 


+ 1693*9 

+ 1011*8 

+267 9 

- 376*3 

+ 106-5 

+ 

699-2 

+ 147-0 

+ 

724*6 

- 

643*1 

+ 

167 8 

- 417-4 

- 42 0 


LaouMiKOSiE ( continued ). 


- 16*7 

- 6*7 


6*9 


2*7 


7*7 

+ 

0*1 




+ 

04 

+ 

0*1 

- 136 7 

- 20*7 

- 74*7 

- 01 

- 67*8 

- 186*4 

- 70 0 


26 5 

— 

46 0 


69*5 

— 

0*2 


+ 

1 1 

+ 

3-4 

+ 

1 1 


- 211 6 

- 46 0 

- 76 7 

-168 9 

- 56*4 

- 76 7 

— 

96*0 

— 

02 1 


79*8 

— 

1*4 

- 7*7 


8 6 


28 


6 2 

- 68 7 

- 28 2 

- 6 3 

- 0*7 

- 22-8 

- 28*2 

- 22*7 

+ 

26*4 

+ 

?21 0 

+ 

48*9 

+ 

9*4 

- 0*8 

+ 

40*5 

+ 

276-5 

+ 

81*3 

- 887 6 

- 302*0 

- 1612 3 

-340 6 

-686 6 

- 284*7 

- 176*1 

- 

108*0 

+ 

80*2 

-- 

108*1 

+ 

7*9 

- 80 

+ 

33*0 

+ 

270-5 


77*8 

-1080 2 

- 602*6 

-1640*1 

- 417-1 

-026 0 


Other Orders ( continued ). 



6*1 

+ 162*9 

+ 

22*9 


7*7 

+ 

40*7 

- 10*8 

+ 61*6 

+ 44*1 

+ 

18*0 

+ 25*0 


66*8 


1 . 69*8 

+ 

14*2 


43*4 

- 68*6 


95 

+ 28*0 

+ 

6*2 

— 

6*6 

+ 

86 

- 0*4 

- 85*6 

- 15 0 

+ 

80 

- 11*9 

— 

1*3 

+ 

9*5 

+ 

28*4 

+ 

13*6 

+ 12 6 

+ 

102*0 

- 42 

+ 

86*1 

+ 

25*6 

+ 

62*4 

+ 97*5 

- 1*8 

+ 89*0 

+ 

67 9 

+ 68*3 

+ 

78*8 

— 

108*7 

— 

106*1 

+ 

40*0 

- 24*0 

+ 

496 4 

+ 716*0 

+ 

182 8 

+ 

279*2 

+ 

418*6 

+ 186 6 

+ 247*7 

+ 8 * 2*7 

+ 

260*6 

+ 181*9 

+ 

446 2 

+ 

878 R 

+ 

162 K 

— 

16 8 

+ 242*8 

"" 

16*1 

- 97*8 


6*2 

+ 

23*2 


28*6 

+ 0*4 

+ 26 

+ 47*2 

+ 

63*2 

+ 28*8 


19*2 


29*2 


18 5 

+ 

89*6 

- 6*9 

- 

869*6 


- 

87*8 

- 

168*1 

- 

289*5 

+ 68*0 

- 6*8 

- 29*6 

- 

15*7 

+ 4*8 

- 

44*4 

- 

99*4 

- 

3*4 

- 

61*6 

- 62*3 

- 

4*2 


- 

80*0 


61*8 

- 

81*9 


... 

... 


2*6 

- 0*7 

- 

6*1 

- 

66*6 

- 

19*1 

- 

14*8 

- 24*0 

+ 

206*0 

+ 218*4 

+ 

174*0 

+ 

88*9 

+ 

170*8 

+ 882*2 

+ 268*8 

+ 168*6 

+ 894*8 

+ 291*1 

+ 

888*7 

- 

60*4 

+ 

68*8 

- 

48*5 

+ 84*6 


Summary ( continued ). 



+ 1429*7 

- 188*8 

+ 1107*0 

+ 1698*9 

+ 1011*8 

+ 257*9 

- 875*8 

+ 106*6 

+ 599*2 

+ 147*0 

+ 

724*5 

- 648*1 

+ 167*8 

- 417*4 

- 42*0 


- 284*7 

- 176*1 

- 108*0 

+ 80*2 

- 108*1 

+ 7*9 

- 80 

+ 88*0 

+ 276*5 

+ 77*8 


1080*2 

- 562*5 

- 1640*1 

- 417*1 

- 926*0 


+ 206*0 

+ 218*4 

+ 174*0 

+ 88*9 

+ 170*8 

+ 882*2 

+ 269*8 

+ 168*5 

+ 894*8 

+ 291*1 

+ 

888*7 

- 60*4 

+ 58*8 

- 43*6 

+ 84*5 


+ 1400 

-140 

+ 1178 

+ 1858 

+ 1074 

+598 

-114 

+ 808 

+ 1270 

+515 

+ 

28 

-1266 

-1414 

-878 

-882 


8 P 
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It will be observed that, as was the case on plot 5, Festuca ovina remained by far 
the most prominent grass, and that its proportion increased in the last two separation- 
years, that is after the cessation of the application of the ammonia-salts, and the 
substitution of mineral maniu’e ; but the increase was not by any means so marked as 
it was on plot 5, with the continued supply of ammonia-salts. Again, as on plot 5, 
Agrostis vulgaris was very prominent ; and, although it showed an increase in the 
third separation-year, it had decreased very much in the fourth, Holcus lanatus 
having gradually increased, and much exceeded it^ in that year ; whilst on plot 5 
Holcus declined very much in the later years. The only other grasses which seemed 
to become distinctly more prominent after the change were Anthoxanthum odoratum 
and Dactylis glomeraia ; whilst Arena clatior and A. jlavescens, Poa pralensis and 
P. trivialis, and Lolium perenne, yielded fluctuating and small quantities ; and Arena 
pubescens, which had yielded largely in the first separation-year, gave very little in the 
second, and but little more in the third and fourth. Thus, the most prominent grasses 
were of low agricultural repute, nor were they characteristically free-growers ; they 
were, on the other hand, such as have generally gained prominence under conditions of 
defective luxuriance and maturation combined. 

Among Leguminosee, Lathyrus pratensis very soon showed considerable increase 
after the application of the mineral manure ; but, neither in the complete separation- 
years, nor in the intermediate and subsequent partial separations, has it acquired 
anything like the same degree of prominence as on plot 7, with the continuous supply 
of the same mineral manure, including potass, from the commencement. 

Among the Miscellaneoe there were five species which yielded more than 1 per cent, 
to the total produce in one or other of the separation-years ; whilst there were seven 
in this category on both plots 5 and 7. Of these, as usual, Rumex Acetosa was by far 
the most prominent ; but it contributed very much less in the later years, though still 
more than on plot 5. Next in order is Achillea Millefolium, which has increased since 
the change of manure ; whilst Conopodium denudatum has diminished, but again not 
so much as on plot 5. Luzula campestris has, on the other hand, become more 
prominent. Lastly, Galium rerum, and Scahiosa arvensis, which by their increase in 
the later years came into the list of prominence on plot 5, with the ammonia-salts alone 
continuously, did not do so on plot 6. Although on both plots the proportion of total 
Miscellanese has gone down considerably in the later years, it has done so in a less 
degree on plot 6 than on plot 5. 

Comparing the actual yield per acre of the different groups and species with the 
produce without manure, the fluctuations were, as the result of the fluctuations in the 
seasons themselves, so great in the first two separation-years, that it is difficult to 
determine how much of the subsequent change is to be set down to change in the 
manure. 

The best indications of the effects of the change will be found in the comparison of 
the yield on plot 6 with that on plot 5. Referrmg to the first two separation-years, 
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when the two plots were practically manured alike, it is seen that in the first, 
the Graminero, the Leguminosse, and the Miscellanese, vere each in excess on plot 6 ; 
whilst in the second the Gramineae and Leguminosee were in somewhat greater 
deficiency, but the Miscellaneae were again in excess. After the change of manure 
on plot 6, there was in the first subsequent separation-year a slight, and in the 
second a great, increase of gramineous herbage. There was also in the first a slight, 
and in the second a greater, increase in the leguminous herbage ; and, again, of 
miscellaneous herbage, there was a less amount of increase in the first, and a greater 
in the second. 

Looking more to detail, the results show that in the fourth separation-year Holcus 
lanatus had then increased in yield, compared with plot 5, about as much as all the 
other grasses put together ; and those which also increased in a greater or less degree 
in both the third and fourth separation-years are Anthoxanthum odoratum, Avena 
elatior, A. puhescens, A. Jlavescem, Poa p>Tatensis, P. trivialis, and Dactylis glomerata, 
whilst Lolium perenne and Festuca ovina only gained in the fourth separation-year. 
On the other hand, Agrostis vulgaris declined in the fourth separation-year nearly as 
much as Holcus lanatus increased. 

Of the leguminous produce on plot 6, which was much more in the fourth than in 
the third separation-year, and which in both cases consisted almost exclusively of 
Lathyrus pratensis, nearly the whole of the amount was in excess of that on plot 5. 

Of Miscellane® there was, in each separation-year, more on plot 6 than on plot 5, so 
that the excess after the change of manure cannot be attributed exclusively to that 
change. The greatest excess on plot 6 is of Rurnex Acetosa, next of Achillea Mille- 
folium, then of Luzula campestris, and then of Conopodium denudatum. 

Thus, the effect of the change from ammonia-salts to a complete mineral manure 
was to increase the yield of by far the majority of the grasses, and of Holcus lanatus 
especially, and to diminish that of only very few, but of these, Agrostis vulgaris con- 
siderably. It also increased the yield of the Leguminosaj, and somewhat perhaps that 
of the Miscellanese. 

We have next to compare the yield of each group and species on plot 6, with the 
mixed mineml manure succeeding ammonia-salts, with that on plot 7, with the same 
mixed mineral manure every year from the commencement. The results contrast 
strikingly with those last referred to. Whilst, compared with plot 5, plot 6 gave an 
excess of almost every grass after the change, compared with plot 7 (with the con- 
tinuous supply of the mineral manure including potass), there was a deficiency of 
almost every grasa Thus, in the third separation-year, plot 6 showed a deficiency in 
seven, but collectively a greater excess in five ; and in the fourth separation-year a 
deficiency in nine, and an excess in three, the collective deficiency being very much 
greater than the excess in the third separation-year. The only grass which yielded 
considerably more with the supply of the mineral manure for the shorter period was 
the poorer Festuca, ovina ; whUst Agrostis vidgaris gave considerably less, as also did 

8 P 3 
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Avena Jlavescena, and, in a less degree, Poa trivialis, Lolium perenne, Avena pubescens, 
Holcus lanatus, A lopecurus pxatensis, Poa pratensis, and Dactylis glomerata. Thus, the 
grasses which are in defect with the less-continued supply of mineral manure are, for the 
most part, either of better quality, or of freer growth, than those which are in excess. 

Of leguminous produce as a whole, there was very much less, as well as a greater 
or less deficiency of each species represented, with the less-continued supply of mineral 
manure, but the deficiency was by far the greatest in the case of Lathyrus pratensis. 
The yield of Leguminosm on the plot previously receiving ammonia-salts — under the 
influence of which they were almost excluded — has, indeed, been much less during the 
subsequent 12 years of the application of the mixed mineral manure including potass, 
than it was during the first 12 years of the application of the same manure to plot 7, 
in this case succeeding upon the unmanured condition of soil, and the coincident more 
complex condition of the mixed herbage. It might be supposed that the reserve of 
nitrogen to be rendered available under the influence of the mineral manure would be 
greater during the 12 years succeeding the application of an excess of ammonia-salts 
than during the first 12 years of the application of the mineral manure on plot 7. The 
great relative deficiency in yield of Leguminosm under the influence of the same manure 
applied upon a residue of ammonia -salts would seem to be explicable, therefore, on the 
supposition that the Leguminosce had been to a great extent really banished during 
the 13 years’ application of the ammonia-salts; whilst at the commencement of the 
experiment on plot 7 they were generally distributed, but of restricted growth, as 
is common without manure, or when the grasses are not forced into prominence by 
nitrogenous manures. That the deficient yield of Leguminosse on plot 6 compared 
with plot 7 is due to a want of plant, and not (as it cannot be) to a corresponding 
deficiency of food material, is further rendered probable by the fact that, although the 
actual amount in each complete or partial separation-year since the change of manure 
on plot 6 is much less there than on plot 7, yet the amounts fluctuate somewhat 
correspondingly on the two plots from year to year according to season. 

So much for the distinctions between the botany of plot 5 with the continuous 
supply of ammonia-salts, of plot 6 with ammonia-salts succeeded by mineral manure, 
and of plot 7 with the continuous supply of the same mineral manure from the com- 
mencement. The figures in the table, and the foregoing comments, however, bring 
to view very inadequately the very great differences between the herbage on the 
respective plots. 

In the first season of the change of manure the herbage on plot 6 acquired a totally 
different aspect. Instead of the dark, almost blue, green colour, and restricted growth 
and development, which, in common with plot 5, it had, and which the latter stiU 
maintained, the Graminese showed a much less patchy and more uniform, though still 
not luxuriant, growth, grasses of small habit, as has been shown, still remaining pre- 
valent ; the colour was of a paler and more lively hue ; there was more tendency to 
form stem and seed, and there was fuller and more even bottom growth. Leguminosse 
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showed some signs of recovery and increasing tendency to ripen seed, as also did some 
of the Miscellane®. 

From year to year these characters developed, the plot losing all semblance to 
plot 5 and gradually assimilating in character to plot 7 ; the chief difference between 
plots 6 and 7 being that the former did not show so conspicuous a development of 
Leguminosse. 

It will be necessary to make brief reference to the chemical history of the plots, 
and of their produce, in order to attain a clearer conception of the changes of result 
effected by the change of manuring. In the first place, in the first and second crops 
of the last 12 years, there has been about one and a-half time as much dry substance 
grown on plot 6, where mineral manure was substituted for ammonia-salts, as on 
plot 5, where the application of ammonia-salts was continued. Then again, it is found 
that as much nitrogen has been removed in the first crops of the 12 years since the 
change, from plot 6 to which no nitrogen has, during that period, been applied, as 
from plot 5, to which the application has been continued. But in five of tlie last six 
seasons second crops have also been removed from the land, and in these rather less 
nitrogen has been removed from plot G without, than from plot 5 with the continuous 
supply. The reason of this doubtless is that, whilst on plot 5 the first crops were leafy 
and unmatured, those of plot 6 were much more stemmy and ripe, and, therefore, the 
herbage was the more exhausted ; to add to which disadvantage, there was also doubt- 
less a less available store of nitrogen remaining. The result is, however, that there is 
only an average of between 3 and 4 lbs. less nitrogen yielded per acre per annum 
on plot 6, in the first and second crops taken together, than on plot 5. It is, 
however, remarkable, that even more nitrogen has been taken off in the produce of 
plot 7, to which none has been applied from the commencement (but only a mixed 
mineral manure including potass), than in that of either plot 5, to which more nitrogen 
was annually applied as ammonia-salts than was removed in the crops, or in that of 
plot 6, which had the same amount of ammonia-salts during the first 13 of the 25 years. 

Further, the percentage of nitrogen in the dry substance of the produce is, since 
the change, very much lower in that of plot 6 than in that of plot 5. This indicates 
very much greater maturation, that is, very much more consolidation, or, in other 
words, under the influence of the mineral manure very much more carbon-assimilation 
in proportion to a given amount of nitrogen taken up. The percentage of nitrogen in 
the dry substance of the produce of plot 6 is indeed somewhat lower than in that of 
plot 7, owing to its less proportion of the more highly nitrogenous leguminous herbage. 

In regard to the source of the large amount of nitrogen taken up on plot 7, where 
none has been applied, it was stated (Part I., p. 312) that, after the experiments had 
proceeded 20 years, the soil of plot 7 showed a considerably lower percentage of 
nitrogen than that either of the unmanured plot, or of the ammonia plot 5. 
That of plot 6 also showed a considerable reduction. The obvious inference is that, 
on plot 7 at any rate, nitrogen must, under the influence of the mineral manure, have 
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been obtained from the previously accumulated stores ■within the soil. It would seem, 
too, more than probable that the source of the continued large yield of nitrogen on 
plot 6, after the discontinuance of the application of the ammonia-snlts, is also to be 
attributed, mainly at any rate, to a supply rendered available from earlier accumula- 
tions, rather than to the unrecovered residue of the previously applied ammonia-salts. 

The mineral composition of the herbage as remarkably illustrates the difference in 
the character of growth as do the facts in regard to the nitrogen. Leaving fuller 
details on both points for the third or chemical part of our report, it may be stated 
that, even in the first year after the change, very much more total mineral matter, 
and especially very much more potass, and phosphoric acid also, was taken up on 
plot 6 than on plot 5. Indeed, over the 12 years since the change of manuring, 
nearly twice as much total mineral matter lias been taken up in the first and second 
crops of plot 6 as in those of plot 5 ; but even on plot 6 less has been taken up than 
on plot 7 during the same period. Analytical details which are at command relating 
to the produce of the first seven of the last 12 years, show that it is of potass and 
phosphoric acid especially, that there has been a greatly increased accumulation by 
the growing plants; and it is these which, other things being equal, favour the 
tendency to stem- and seed- formation. 

Thus, evidence of very various kinds concurs in showing that the effect of the 
change of manuring was not very strikingly to affect the distribution of species on 
the plot, and especially not to bring into prominence plants of free and luxuriant 
habit ; but it was, on the other hand, very greatly to alter the character of develop- 
ment of the plants of meagre habit which had already possession of the soil. This 
remark applies especially to the grasses and to the Miscellanese, the effect on the 
Leguminosm being, in a marked degree, to increase their predominance as well as to 
favour their maturing tendency. 

15. Equal nitrogen and equal potass, in nitrate of soda and sulphate of potass, and m 
nitrate of potass ; in each case with superphosphate of lime ; Plots 19 and 20. 

Having regard to the very marked effects of nitrate of soda, and of salts of potass, 
whether used separately or in conjunction, on the botanical composition, the luxuriance, 
and the character of development, of the mixed herbage, it seemed desirable to 
determine the comparative effects of a given amount of nitrate of potass, and of a 
mixture of nitrate of soda and sulphate’ of potass, containing the same amount 
of nitrogen and the same amount of potass. Accordingly, in 1872, plots 19 and 20 
were set apart for experimenting on this point. The area appropriated had from 
the commencement been enclosed with the other experimental ground, and so pro- 
tected from grazing by animals. It had been entirely unmanured for a number of 
years, and every year one crop of hay had been removed from it. To plot 19, 275 lbs. 
of nitrate of soda (the same amount as applied to plot 16) was applied; and to plot 20, 
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327 lbs. of nitrate of potass, containing the same amount of nitrogen as the 275 lbs. 
of nitrate of soda. To plot 19 was also applied 290 lbs. of sulphate of potass, con- 
taining the same amount of potass as in the 327 lbs. of nitrate of potass supplied to 
plot 20. To both plots superphosphate, in the same amount as used on other plots of 
the series, was also applied. 

Thus, so far as nitrogen, as nitrate, and superphosphate, are concerned, the two 
plots, 19 and 20, were manured precisely as plot 16 had been for 14 preceding years, 
and as it continued to be subsequently. Plot 1 6 received, however, about 5 lbs. per 
acre per annum more potass, and some sulphate of soda and sulphate of magnesia in 
addition. The only difference between the manuring of plots 19 and 20 was, that 
plot 19 received the soda of the nitrate, and the sulphuric acid of the sxilphate of 
potass, in addition to the constituents supplied to plot 20. On the other hand, 
plot 20 received its nitric acid and its potass in combination. 

The folding Table (LXXX.) shows the percentage and the acreage particulars of each 
group and species for plots 16, 19, and 20, in the last two complete separation -years 
(1872 and 1877), the experiments of 19 and 20 only commencing in 1872. There is 
also given, the difference between the produce on each, compared with that on plot 3 
without manure ; and plots 1 9 and 20 are each compared with plot 1 6, and with one 
another. 

In each of the two separation-yeai's each of the three plots 16, 19, and 20 shows 
considerably fewer species than the unmanured plot 3 ; the deficiency being almost 
exclusively in the Miscellanete. Plot 16, which has been the longer under treatment, 
shows a slightly greater average deficiency in number, and both 19 and 20 show a 
greater reduction in number in the second than in the first of the two separation-ycai's. 
The actual number of species found in the samples in the two separation -years was, in 
those from plot 16, 36 and 41 ; in those from plot 19, 40 and 39, and in those from 
plot 20, 42 and 38. 

According to the determinations in the complete separation-years, both plots 19 and 
20 show a higher average percentage of Gramineso than plot 16, but, according to the 
subsequent partial separations, plot 16 indicates the higher proportion in the first, but 
not in the second crops. Of Legurninosse, the older plot, 16, which received rather 
more of potass, and some other mineral constituents, gave a higher percentage in the 
earlier seasons (especially in the complete separation-years), but according to the sub- 
sequent partial separations a less proportion in the later seasons. In the period prior 
to that of our comparison, plot 16 gave a much higher percentage of Miscellanem than 
subsequently, but in the later years it has, on the average, given less than on either 
plot 19 or 20 ; and plot 19, with the nitrate of soda and sulphate of potass, has each 
year given a less proportion than plot 20 with the nitrate of potass. 

Referring to individual species, the table shows that on both plots 19 and 20 the two 
prevalent grasses of the locality under poor conditions, Festuca ovina and Agrostis 
vulgaris, were by far the most prominent in the first of the two separation-years. In 
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the second, however, they had each declined considerably, whilst on both, but especially 
with the nitrate of potass, Holcus lanatus had very considerably gained ground. 
These three grasses were also among the most prominent on plot 16. On that plot, 
however, Alopecurus had become very characteristic; whUst on plots 19 and 20 it did, 
it is true, increase very considerably from tbe first to the second separation-year, but 
still yielded a much less proportion than on plot 16. The other grasses of chief promi- 
nence on plot 1 6 were Avena Jtavescens, Poa trivialis, and, in a less degree, Dactylis 
glomerata and Lolium perenne. Of these, Avena jlavescens, Poa trivialis, and Dactylis 
glornerata, had each increased on plots 19 and 20, but neither had acquired the same 
prominence as on plot 16. In the later years, however, the notes indicated that, as on 
plot 16 , Avena Jlavescens became more prominent on both plots ; whilst Lolium perenne 
decreased on 19 with the nitrate of soda, but increased on 20 with the nitrate of 
potass. Anthoxanthum odoratum was much the higher on both the newer experi- 
mental plots, but on both it declined very much from the one separation-year to the 
other. Avena puhescens was meagrely, but about equally and increasingly represented 
on the three plots ; whilst the poor Cynosurus cristatus, a poor-land grass, was more 
prominent on the two plots the most recently reclaimed from the unmanured condition. 

According to the figures in the table, Leguminosee considerably increased on both 
plots 19 and 20 from the first to the second separation-year ; but much more on plot 19 
with nitrate of soda than on plot 20 with nitrate of potass, and this relative excess on 
plot 19 continued, as is shown by the partial separations of later years. As in other 
cases of increase of Leguminosse under the influence of a potass manure, Lathyrus 
pratensis is by far the most prominent constituent. As already intimated, however, 
the later partial separations further show that the Leguminosee have considerably 
declined on plot 16, and are now more prominent on both 19 and 20, and more so 
again on 19 with the nitrate of soda, than on 20 with the nitrate of potass. According 
to the complete separations, Lathyms pratensis is seen to be the most prominent 
leguminous species on all three plots, so far as final weight is concerned ; but according 
to the notes taken on the ground during growth, I'rtfolium pratense or T. repens 
showed considerable prominence on tbe two newer plots ; T. pratense being the more 
prominent with the more rapidly distributing nitrate of soda ; and T. repens the more 
so with the probably more superficially retained, and less deeply distributing, nitrate 
of potass. The greater prominence of the Lathyrus in the samples is no doubt partly 
accounted for by the fact that a larger proportion of its produce would be included in 
tbe crop as mown, whereas a considerable proportion of the Trifoliums would be left 
uncut. At any rate, it is clear that Leguminosse are fiivoured on sdl three plots ; and 
it would seem more so with the nitrate of soda and sulphate of potass than with the 
nitrate of potass. Whether the decline on all three in the later years (subsequent to 
the last complete separation), but the more on the plot which has been the longer 
under treatment, be due to an exhaustion of the plants, and to the increased com- 
petition with the grasses, under the influence of the manure, and especially of the 
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nitrate, or whether it is merely a temporary effect of seasons more favourable to their 
competitors, remains to be proved. 

As the table shows, there are seven Miscellanem which have yielded 1 per cent, or 
more to the total produce in one or other of the separation-years on one or other of 
the three plots 16, 19, 20. But the species reaching this degree of prominence ai-e 
not the same on the three plots. There were, in fact, in the two years in question, 
only five which did so on plot 16, and only four which did so on either 19 or 20. 
These were on the respective plots as shown below ; and as the results of a single 
season might be misleading, they are in each case given in the order, not as in the 
latest separation-year, but of their average prominence over the two years : — 


Plot 16. 

Achillea Millefolium. 
Conopodium denudatum. 
Kumex Acetosa. 
Banunculus acris. 
Centaurea nigra. 


Plot 19. 

Conopodium denudatum. 
Bumex Acetosa. 
Ranunculus repens and 
bulbosus. 

Luzula campestris. 


Plot 20. 

Ranunculus repens and 
bulbosus. 

Conopodiura denudatum. 
Rumex Acetosa. 

Luzula campestris. 


It will be observed that, on the older and somewhat more fully mineral-manured 
plot 16, Achillea Millefolium is the first, and Centaurea nigra the last on the above 
list ; whilst neither of them comes into the category on either 19 or 20. On the other 
hand, Luzula campestris is the fourth in average prominence (but much declining) on 
both 19 and 20, but does not come into the list of 16. Of the remaining plants 
enumerated, two are the same on the three plots, and the others belong to the same 
genus, though not to the same species. Among these. Conopodium is first on the nitrate 
of soda plots 16 and 19, and second on the nitrate of potass plot 20; Rumex Acetosa is 
second on 16 and 19, but third on 20 ; Ranunculus acris is third on 16 ; J2. repens and 
R. bulbosus third on 19, and first on 20. Too much stress should not, however, be 
laid on the exact degree of prominence indicated by the figures, as these clearly show 
that there is great fluctuation according to season as well as according to manure. 

As between plot 19, with the nitrate of soda and sulphate of potass, and plot 20 
with the nitrate of potass, it is worthy of remark that, on the former, on which it is to 
be presumed the nitrate would distribute the more rapidly and the more deeply, the 
deeper-rooting Ranunculus acris maintains (at the second separation) a greater pro- 
minence than R. repens and R. bulbosus ; whilst with the nitrate of potass, which 
would be less diffusible, the more superficially-rooting R. repens and R. bulbosus 
maintain much the higher degree of prominence. Consistently also, the deep-rooting 
Conopodium denudatum and Rumex Acetosa attain a greater prominence on the nitrate 
of soda plot. On neither of the newer plots is Achillea Millefolium so prominent as on 
the older one (16) ; whilst Luzula, as already referred to, has, so far, greatly declined 
on both. 
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So far as the Miscellanero are concerned, the general result on both plots would seem 
to be, as was the case with the Gramine®, to approximate more nearly to the condition 
of plot 16. With the longer continuance of the treatment on plot 16, and with an 
increasing competition on the part of the grasses and Leguminos®, the Miscellane® 
collectively declined to a lower point on it than on either of the two plots more 
recently brought under experiment. The previously most prominent species on plot 
16, Conopodium, Runxex, and Achillea, on it declined, but, so far, they have either 
increased or remained stationary on the newer plots. 

Eeferring to the actual yield per acre on the three plots, though there is considerable 
fluctuation in the amount of produce contributed by the three main groups of plants, 
plot 16 has, on the average, not only of the two complete separation-years, but also 
including those of partial separation, yielded considerably more total gramineous 
herbage, more leguminous herbage, and about the same amount of miscellaneous. 

It would be of little use to compare the actual produce of individual species on the 
three plots with that without manure, though the results are given for reference in 
the table. The comparison of the produce of the different groups and species on each 
of the two new plots with that on 16, is of much more interest. The most striking 
points indicated are that, although there was a much greater amount of both Agrostis 
vulgaris and Festuca ovina on both plots 19 and 20 than on plot 16 in the first 
separation-year (1872, which was also the first year of the experiments on 19 and 20), 
there was, in the second separation-year (1877), on both a less amount, especially of 
Agrostis vulgaris. The fact is, that whilst both these grasses had increased considerably 
from the first to the second of these two separation-years on the older plot 16, each 
greatly diminished from its higher original amount on plots 19 and 20. Alopecurus 
pratensis again showed on both the new plots, and in both seasons, a great deficiency 
compared with plot 16, although on both it showed an actual and considerable 
increase. Holcus lanatus, on the other hand, was in much greater, and in more 
rapidly increasing, amount on the two plots 19 and 20 than on 16 ; and it increased 
very much the more' largely on the nitrate of potass plot 20, where in the second 
separation-year it contributed more than a third of the total gramineous herbage. 
Avena Jlavescens also, especially in the first year, yielded considerably less on plots 
19 and 20 than on the older plot 16, though on both it rather increased in actual 
amount. Dactylis glomerata, Lolium perenne, and Avena pubescens, were also each 
more or less in deficiency on plots 19 and 20. Cynosurus cristatus and Anthoxanthum 
odoratum were, on the other hand, in some excess. It was, in fact, in the poorer 
grasses — Festuca ovina, Agrostis vulgaris, and Holcus lanatus — that the two newer 
plots showed the greatest excess over plot 16 in the first of the two separation-years. 
In the second separation-year, however, there was either a deficiency, or a less excess 
of these, as compared with their yield on plot 16; whilst those which were in the 
greatest deficiency in the first separation-year on the newer plots compared with the 
older one, were the better grasses Alopecurus pratensis and Avena Jlavescens, each of 
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which had gained, both in actual and relative amount, compared with 16, by the 
second separation-year. Indeed, so far as the actual yield of the different grasses is 
concerned, the two newer plots in the main approximated to the character of the 
older one. 

So far as the actual yield of the leguminous species is concerned, the most marked 
distinction between the older plot and the two newer ones is, that on the latter, 
I/xthyrm pratensis is in considerable deficiency, whereas the different species of 
Trifolium have been hitherto mostly in excess. 

Looking to the actual yield of the miscellaneous species, Conopodium denudatum 
alone comes to yield markedly more on the newer than on the older nitrate of soda plot, 
most of the other species yielding less. With the nitrate of potass, on the other hand. 
Ranunculus repens and bulbosus, as well as Conopodium denudatum, yield an excess. 

The last three columns of the table bring to view the excess or deficiency in actual 
yield of each group or species of plant on plot 20 as compared with plot 19. They show 
that on plot 20, with the nitrate of potass, there was among the grasses a strikingly 
greater tendency to increase in the comparatively shallow-rooting IIolcus laivxtus, and 
some tendency to increase in Lolium perenne, Alopecurus pratensis. Arena Jiavescens, 
Agrostis vulgaris, and Anthoxanthum odorattim. There was, however, with the nitrate 
of potass a tendency to less produce of Poa tnvialis, Dactylis glomerata, Festuca 
ovina, Cynosurus cinstatus, and Arena pubescens. But the difterences are, excepting 
in the very marked instance of the Holcus, too small to be thoroughly relied on in 
forming a judgment as to the different tendencies on the two plots. 

Of total Leguminosee there was notably less on plot 20 than on plot 19. There was, 
somewhat characteristically, a deficiency of the deeply-rooting TrifoUum pratense ; but 
there was at the same time a greater deficiency in the more surface-feeding Lathyrus 
pratensis. 

Comparing the actual yield of miscellaneous species on plot 20 with that on plot 19, 
the most striking differences are, that with the less rapidly diffusing nitrate of potass, 
the comparatively superficially-rooting Ranunculus repens and btdbosus give a con- 
siderable excess, whilst the more deeply-rooting Conopodium denudatum and Rumex 
Acetosa are relatively in defect. 

Taking the whole period of nine years, the general result has been that, with equal 
nitrogen on the three plots, but with more mineral supply on plot 16, which has also 
been under the same conditions of experiment for 14 preceding years, it showed 
annually more total growth, that is, yielded more total produce, containing more 
nitrogen, and more total mineral constituents, than either of the newer plots 19 or 20. 
Again, plot 19, with rather fuller mineral supply than plot 20, has yielded slightly 
more produce, more nitrogen, and more mineral matter. The deficiency of total growth 
on the newer plots was chiefly in the grasses, but somewhat in the Leguminosm also. 

Upon the whole, the tendency of change on the new plots was such as to bring 
them more nearly to the condition of the older one. All three plots, with only 
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moderate supply of nitrogen, in the form of nitrate (which is more &vourable for 
plants of various habits and root-ranges than are ammonia-salts), and with, at the 
same time, an abundance of the most important mineral constituents, show fairly 
mixed herbage, with no excessive predominance of the poorer grasses of the locality, 
and a fair proportion, and amount, of a number of others of freer growth and better 
repute. There is at the same time a tendency to increase in the proportion and yield 
of the Leguminosse. On the older plot there is a reduction in the proportion and 
amount of the Miscellanese ; and on the newer ones there are, it is true, fluctuations 
from one season to another, but as yet without very marked tendency either to increase 
or to decrease. The herbage is, upon the whole, more mixed on the older plot than 
upon either of the newer plots, and perhaps it is the more so on plot 19 with the 
nitrate of soda, than on plot 20 with the nitrate of potass. 

Comparing the flora of the two newer plots, the differences, such as they are, are 
seen to be consistent with the slight difference in the character of the manures- 
employed. The most marked points which have been brought out are that the less 
diffusible nitrate of potass has brought the superficially-rooting Holcus lanatus into 
very great relative prominence ; it has, however, much less favoured the comparatively 
surface-feeding Laihyrus pratensis than has the mixture of nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of potass. More consistently it has been less favourable to the deeper- 
rooting Trifolium pratense. Again, the more diffusible nitrate of soda has favoured 
the development of the deeply-rooting Ranunculus acris ; whilst the less diffusible 
nitrate of potass has, in a much greater degree, enhanced the growth of the more 
superficially-rooting R. repens and R. hulbosus. Another point of distinction between 
the action of the two closely allied manures, as will be brought out more fully when 
treating of the chemical results, is that with the nitrate of potass, more of potass, 
though less of most other mineral constituents, is taken up ; and, with this increase 
of potass, there is a somewhat greater tendency to stem-formation and maturation. 

16. Mixture supplying the ash-constituents, and the nitrogen, of one ton of hay ; 

Plot 18. 

This experiment was not commenced until 1865, that is nine years later than most 
of the series. As explained more fully in Part I., p. 362, it had for its chief object 
to test the validity of the principle of manuring enunciated by Liebio, according to 
which all the constituents removed in crops, or contained in those it is wished to grow, 
and neither more nor less than are so removed or contained, should be returned to the 
soil, if the produce is to be maintained, or more should be supplied if it is to be 
increased. In his earlier application of the principle he limited this necessary return 
or supply to the mineral or ash-constituents of the crops removed or to be grown. 
Another object was to determine how much of the several constituents annually supplied 
would be recovered in the increase of crop. 
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The plan of experiment adopted was, to supply not only as much of each of the 
mineral constituents, but also as much nitrogen, as would be contained in one ton of 
hay, and to estimate the amount of increase of produce, and of the constituents con- 
tained in that increase. In carrying out the experiments, the constituents were 
supplied in chloride of potassmm, sulphate of magnesia, bone-ash and sulphuric acid 
mixed as superphosphate, silicate of soda, silicate of lime, and ammonia- salts. The 
quantities of these supplied contained, as nearly as could be calculated, the full amount 
of potass, magnesia, lime, phosphoric acid, silica, and nitrogen, contained in one ton 
of hay of average composition ; and the quantities of the various substances requisite 
for this supplied at the same time a considerable excess of soda, sulphuric acid, and 
chlorine. 

Stated broadly, the result is that there was, up to 1880 inclusive, that is, over 
16 years, so far as can be calculated, only about three-fourths of a ton instead of 
one ton of annual increase of produce due to the manure. This was so, notwithstanding 
that the nitrogen as well as the mineral constituents of a ton of hay had been 
annually supplied. Of the nitrogen supplied, only about half, but of most of the 
mineral constituents more than half of those supplied, are estimated to have been 
recovered in the increase. As pointed out in Part I., however, as the flora changed 
considerably compared with that without manure, there is some uncertainty in the 
estimation of the produce, and of its constituents, which are to be referred to increase 
due to the manure. Thus, under the influence of the manure, there is a much larger 
proportion and amount of gramineous herbage, which, though it contains a compara- 
tively low percentage of nitrogen, is nevertheless greatly influenced by nitrogen 
artificially supplied ; and hence the proportion of that supplied which was actually 
taJcen up, and contributed to the increase, may be greater than is estimated. But it 
may be observed that a less proportion of some of the more important mineral con- 
stituents — potass, for example — was recovered, with this carefully balanced but not 
excessive supply, than when larger quantities of mineral matter and nitrogen were 
applied, and when greater general luxuriance was, in consequence, induced. 

The first year of the experiment being 1865, which was the tenth of the main series, 
we have the results of three complete botanical separations — in 1867, 1872, and 1877. 
The percentage and acreage results of these are given in the following Table, LXXXL, 
p. 1402 ; as also is the increase in actual yield of the various component species, over 
that on the unmanured plot 3, in the same seasons. 
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Table LXXXI. — Number of Species, Percentage, Quantity per Acre,. Ac., of each 
Species, by a Mixture supplying the Ash-constituents, and the Nitrogen, of 
1 ton of Hay ; Plot 18. 




! Number of species. 

and 

. 





Increase 4* or decrease — 




1 proportion per cent. 

I ^uanuty per acre. 


compared with Plot 8. 




1 1867. 

1 1872. 

1877. 

1 Mean. 

1867. 

1 1872. 

1877. 

1 Mean. 

1 1867. 

1872. 

1877. 

Mean. 





Kumbbb of Species. 












Gramineic 

15 

18 

14 

16 






0 


4-1 


- a 


0 


Leguminoev 

4 

4 

4 

4 




ttt 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other Orders . 

21 

2*2 

21 

‘21 

... 

... 

... 

... 


-8 
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i 

-7 


Total 

40 

44 

89 

41 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 -» 

-8 

-13 

! -“7 

G RAMINS^. 



p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. 0. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


Anthoxantham odoratum. . 

4*94 

7*11 

8*64 

6-89 

*214*0 

265*9 

888*8 

289*6 

— 

74*6 

4- 

180*4 

4- 

267*8 

4- 

124-6 


Agrostis vulgaris 

7*29 

21-96 

16-40 

15-21 

815-8 

820-9 

738*0 

624*9 

+ 

28*8 

4- 

656*6 

4- 

424-1 

4- 

386*0 


Uolcua lanatus 

1*2*78 

7-82 

17*46 

12-62 

553*6 

273-8 

785*2 

637*5 

+ 

288*1 

4- 

214*6 

4- 

488-6 

4- 

330*3 


Arena pnbeeoens 

2-87 

2*68 

1*94 

2-46 

124*8 

96*6 

87*3 

102*7 

4- 

22*0 

4- 

88*1 

4- 

23-7 

4- 

27*> 


Arena flarescens 

8*42 

6-76 

8*12 

4*09 

148*1 

215*1 

140*4 

167-9 

+ 

86*1 

4- 

167*7 

+ 

114-9 

4- 

119*6 


Foa tririalia 

4*88 

2-92 

2-80 

8*5*2 

209*2 

109*2 

126*0 

148 1 

-f 

170*2 

4- 

101*0 

4- 

112-8 

4- 

128*0 


Dactylis glomerate .... 

1*79 

1*20 

1*28 

1*42 

77*6 

44*9 

57*6 

60-0 

+ 

19*6 

4- 

30*1 

4* 

41-0 

4- 

80*2 


Featuoa ortna 

7*06 

28*76 

24*68 

18*49 

305-4 

888 6 

1109*2 

767*7 


201 1 

4- 

632*8 

4* 

691-7 

4- 

807-6 


Lolium perenne 

6-15 

8*87 

6*46 

4*99 

223*1 

1*26*0 

*290*2 

213 I 

+ 

88*8 

4- 

87*0 

4- 

182*6 

4- 

119-6 

None 

rAlopecurus pratensls, Pbleum'^ 

















pratenae, Aira caapitoaa, Arena 

















yielding^ 

1 

elatlor, Poa pratensis, Briza 
media, Cynosurus criatatua, ' 

*2 -23 

404 

1*45 

2*69 

96-8 

151 2 

65 4 

104 6 

- 

138 6 

4- 

15 1 

- 

140*8 

- 

87-9 

per cent 

Festuca pratensis, Bromus 
. mollis 

















Abceiit.^Fe<tace lollucee 

•** 


tt. 

ftt 



... 

... 


... 


... 

— 

0*7 

— 

0*2 


Undetermined (chiefly Qramlnese) . 

an 

0*80 

... 

1-80 

184*8 

20*0 

... 

54*9 

- 

69*7 

- 

18*8 


... 

- 

29*6 


Total 

66-46 

80*80 

84*18 

78*48 

2402*6 

8021*9 

8768*1 

3070*9 

4* 

219*2 

4-1893*1 

4-21061 

4-1406*2 





liBOUHlNOSJE. 













Trifoliam repens 

! 0 42 

0 68 

0*03 

0*34 

18*2 

21*7 

1*4 

18*8 

4- 

11 2 

4- 

16*5 

— 

1*7 

4- 

8-4 


Trifolium pretense . . . . 

1 8*06 

0*64 

0*20 

1*27 

182-1 

•20*2 

90 

63*8 

4- 

61-8 

— 

7*4 


40*4 

4- 

4*7 


Lotus comiculatus , . . . 

0 71 

1 38 

0 26 

0-78 

80-7 

61-6 

11-7 

31*3 

— 

47-6 

— 

46*1 

— 

81*7 


68*6 


Lathyrus pretensia . . . . 

j 0*88 

1*07 

1*80 

1-18 

36-0 

40*0 

67 5 

47*8 

4- 

13-8 

4- 

23*9 


11*5 

l1 

16*2 


Total 

6*01 

8»7 

1 99 

8*62 

217-0 

138*5 

89-6 

146*7 

4" 

88-7 

- 

14*1 

- 

112*8 

- 

29*2 





Othbb Obdbbs. 













Ranuncnlos repens et bat') 

6*78 

3-11 

2*68 

8*80 

248*2 

116*3 

118*2 

169*9 

4- 

181*2 

4- 

68*0 

4- 

88*6 

4- 

94*8 


Conopodiom denudatnm . 
Achillea Millefolium . . . 

8*69 

2*42 

8*18 

8*09 

169*0 

90*6 

148*0 

131*2 

4- 

61*6 

4- 

48*7 

4- 

88*1 

4- 

67*9 


0*76 

406 

1*32 

2*04 

82*9 

161*8 

69*4 

81*4 

— 

6-8 

4- 

122*6 

4- 

12*4 

4- 

48*1 


Plantago lanceolata. . . . 

2-79 

004 

0*06 

0*96 

120*9 

1*6 

2-2 

41*6 

— 

236-6 


42*2 


72*5 

«« 

117*1 


BomexAcetoea 

24*88 

1*97 

4*06 

10*82 

1054*0 

78*7 

209*7 

446*8 

4- 

996-8 

4- 

44*6 

4- 

165*5 

4* 401*8 


Lnaula oampostris . . . . 
rBanunoulua aerts, Stellarla 
minea, Corestium tririale, Po> 
tentiila rej^ns, Pimpinelta 
Saxifrega, Herechmm fiphon* 

0 44 

1*72 

0*04 

0*78 

19*1 

64*8 

1*8 

28*4 


101*2 

4- 

8*1 


40*1 


44*4 


dylium, Gabum rerum, G. 

















None 

Aparine, Centaurea nigra, 

















yielding. 

Carduua ar\'onsle, Beilis per- 
ennls, Cht^santhemum Leucan* 
thettinm, Tregopogon pratensis, 
Tarexacom offlomale, Hieracium 

1*79 

2*81 

2*02 

2*06 

77*4 

86*5 

91*0 

84*9 

- 

123*8 

4- 

1*8 

+ 

2*9 

- 

89*8 

per cent 

















Piloeelta, Veronica Chamssdrys, 
Prunella rulgaris, SclUa nutans, 
Carex pracox, Hrpnum aqar* 

.. rosum, u. hians, U. rutabulum J 
^Agrimonta Eupatoria, Poterium^ 
Sangulaorba, Scabiosa arvensia, 
Leontodon hiapidua, Thymus f 

Atwent ' 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i ... 

- 

28*0 

- 

29*6 

- 

67*8 

- 

88*7 


L. Serpyllum, AJuga reptans* . . J 


















Total 

89*68 

16-68 

18*88 

28*00 

1712*4 

684*6 

622*8 

978*1 

4- 

742*1 

4- 217*0 

4- 

142*2 

4- 

867*1 





StJMMABT. 













Qreminea 

66*46 

80*80 

84*18 

78*48 

BESHI 




4- 210*21 

4-1898‘l 

4-2106*1 

4-1406*1 1 


Legnminosa ...... 

Other Orders 

6*01 

8*67 

1*99 

2*52 

muii 


89*6 

146*7 

4- 

86*7 

— 

14*1 


112*8 


29*2 


89*68 

16*68 

18*88 

28*00 

QIfTj 


6*22*8 

978*1 

4- 

742*1 

4- 

217-0 

4- 

142*2 

4- 

167*1 


Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

4882 

8740 

4600 

4190 

4-1000 1 

4-2096 1 

4-2186 1 

+ 1744 1 
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The first separation was in the third year of the experiment, when 40 species were 
found in the sample, there being in that year in the sample from the unmanured 
plot (3) six fewer than the average, namely, only 43. In the second separation -year 
(1872) there were 44 species in the sample from plot 18, and 49 in that from plot 3. 
In the third year, or the thirteenth of the experiment, there were only 39 in the 
sample from plot 18, but 52 in that from plot 3. There was thus a deficiency in the 
number of species on the manured plot compared with the unmanured, in the first 
separation-year of three, in the second of five, and in the third of 13. This, as the 
actual number of species in each separation-year shows, does not represent anything 
like a corresponding decline in the actual number of species on the manured plot ; the 
difference between the number on it and that on the unmanured plot being, in fact, 
due to a considerable increase in the later years in the number on the unmanured, 
doubtless owing to the decreasing intensity of the struggle without any manure. 
The increase thus resulting was especially among the Miscellanem ; of which there 
were in the samples from the unmanured produce 24 in the first, 28 in the second, 
and 31 in the third, of the three separation-years ; whilst in those from plot 18, the 
numbers ranged 21, 22, and 21 ; that is practically showing no change. Upon the 
whole, then, with somewhat intensified struggle on the manured plot, there are fewer 
species than without manure ; though, with the competition comparatively limited, 
there is fluctuation according to season, rather than any marked diminution, from one 
separation-year to another, in the actual number of species coming into the samples. 

It will be observed that, with comparatively limited manvu-ing, the nitrogen 
supplied as ammonia-salts, and comparatively limited luxuriance and struggle, there 
were only nine grasses which yielded more than 1 per cent, to the produce in one or 
other of the separation-years. With the less intensity of struggle without manure, 
there were, however, 12 ; and on plot 16, with more nitrogen and more mineral matter 
supplied, but the nitrogen applied as nitrate of soda, and with much more active 
luxuriance than on plot 18 with the ammonia-salts, there were, nevertheless, 11. 
This is, no doubt, explained by the fact frequently before referred to, that the nitrogen 
of ammonia-salts distributes much less rapidly and freely than that of nitrate of soda ; 
and, therefore, even with less luxuriance, and consequently less active competition, the 
growth of a more limited number is favoured. 

The percentage of grasses in the total produce, nevertheless, increased considerably 
from one separation-year to another. The increase was, however, almost exclusively 
due to the increased proportion of the poor and comparatively surface -rooting Festuca 
ovina, Agrostis vulgaris, Holcus ■ lanatus, and Anthoxanthum odoratum ; which col- 
lectively contributed in 1867, 32 ; in 1872, 60 ; and in 1877, 67 per cent, to the total 
herbage. Besides these, Lolium perenne, Avena jlavescens siadpuhescens, Poa trivialis, 
and Dactylis glomerata, contributed comparatively small but fluctuating amounts, 
without very obvious tendency either to increase or to decrease ; though Poa trivialis, 
Avena pubescens, and Dactylis glomerata, showed the greater tendency to decrease. 
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On the other hand, both the Leguminosse and the Miscellaneae diminished in per- 
centage from one separation-year to another. 

Among the Leguminosm, there was a slight tendency to increase in the proportion of 
Lathyrus pratensia; but there was a considerable decrease in that of Trifolium, 
pratense, and some in that of T. repens, and Lotus comiculatus. 

Among the six Misoellaneee which contributed 1 per cent, to the produce in one or 
other separation-year, Ruvnex Acetosa, Ranunculus repens and hulbosus, Plantago lanceO’ 
lata, and Luzula campestris, markedly declined from the first to the third of the three 
separation-years ; whilst Achillea Millefolium showed some tendency to increase, and 
Conopodium denudatum but little either to increase or decrease. Among these, Rumex 
Acetosa was in very abnormally high amount in the first of the three separation-years 
(1867), in which it will bo remembered there was a very large quantity of miscellaneous 
herbage on most plots. The Rumex continued, however, to maintain the first place. 
Conopodium denudatum and Ranunculus repens and hulbosus also remaining prominent. 

The columns of actual yield per acre also show an increase in that of the Graminese, 
and a diminution in that of both Leguminosse and Miscellanese. 

Comparing the actual yield per acre of the different species and groups on plot 18 
with that on plot 3, without manure, there is (with two exceptions in the first year) 
an increased yield of every grass in each of the three separation-years under the 
influenoe of the manure. The increase in the actual yield of the grasses collectively 
was very great from one separation-year to another, and it was much the greatest in 
the case of the poorer and superficially-rooting grasses already referred to, viz. : 
Featuca ovina, Agrostis vulgaris, Holcus lanatus, and Anthoxanthum odoratum. 

Of Leguminosae, there was on the manured plot less actual yield of the two Tri- 
foliums; the most marked decline was in the deeply-rooting Lotus comiculatus; and 
there was a uniform but slight increase in the more superficially-feeding Lathyrus 
only. Confining attention to the two later separation-years, when the characteristics 
of the plot had become the more established, it is seen that there was, with the manure, 
a greater actual yield of Rumex Acetosa, Conopodium denudatum. Ranunculus repens 
and hulbosus, and Achillea Millefolium; but there was a decrease compared with the 
produce without manure, of Plantago lanceolata and Luzula campestris, two fi'equently 
very persistent elements on permanent grass land under poor conditions. 

Upon the whole, it is evident that, with this mixed manure containing the different 
constituents approximately in the proportion in which they occur in the crop to be 
grown, with the supply of nitrogen limited, and in the form of ammonia-salts, 
the effect was by no means equally to favour the increased growth of the groups or 
species as they were found in the mixed herbage. The effect was, on the other hand, 
especially to favour the grasses, wliich came to be very prominent, and particularly the 
poorer and more superficially-rooting species, which are the most predominant under 
poor conditions, and which are reputed to be of inferior quality. Further, the amount 
of leguminous herbage grown on a given area was actually reduced ; whilst that of 
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some of the weeds was notably increased, and of these, that of Rumex Acefosa was the 
most prominently so. 

Referring to what has been stated to be one of the main objects of the experiment — 
to determine whether the mineral constituents, and the nitrogen, contained in one ton of 
hay would yield one ton of increase, it has been stated generally that only about three- 
quarters of a ton instead of one ton of increase has been obtained. This is almost 
precisely the amount reached over the average of the 16 years of the experiment. Over 
the first 10 years, however, the increase amounted to an average of only half a ton ; 
but during the succeeding six years, in five of which second crops were removed, it was 
much higher, giving the average of three-quarters of a ton increase for the whole 
period, as above stated. It is obvious that, with an excess of manure on the manured 
plot, the exhaustion by the removal of the second crops will be much less on it than on 
the unmanured plot ; and hence the amount of the produce calculated as increase over 
that without manure will be the greater. There was also a considerably increased 
yield of both mineral matter and nitrogen over the later as compiired with the 
earlier years, due to the removal of second crops. Still, there was, over the whole 
period, scarcely more than half of the supplied nitrogen estimated to be recovered ; 
and even over the last six years, in five of which second crops were removed, there 
was, so far as can be estimated, only about two-thirds of the annually supplied nitrogen 
annually recovered. In fact, when, as is now done, the residts of five more years, in 
four of which second crops were removed, are brought into the calculation, the general 
conclusions as stated in Part I., where the points under discussion, and the explana- 
tion of the facts, are more fully considered than would be appropriate here, are not 
invalidated. 

Finally, as will be judged from the results of the separations which have been 
considered, the general aspect of this plot was not widely different from that of the 
unmanured plots ; but it exhibited a greater preponderance of grasses, and some 
increased depth of colour, and luxuriance. The appearance of the herbage was, 
nevertheless, upon the whole, that of restricted growth. 

17. Farmyard manure, alone, and with ammonia-salts in addition; Plots 2 and 1. 

We now turn fi:om the consideration of the effects, on the botany of the plots, of 
more or less complex artificial mixtures of the various constituents of manure, to those 
of the very complex and heterogeneous natural manure, farmyard dung. To plot 2, 
farmyard manure, at the rate of 14 tons per acre per annum, was applied for eight 
consecutive yeare, from 1856 to 1863 inclusive. To plot 1, the same amount of 
farmyard manure was annually applied over the same eight years, but with 200 lbs. of 
ammonia*salt8 (supplying about 43 lbs. of nitrogen) per acre per annum, in addition. 
After the eight years, the application of dung was discontinued on both plots ; 
plot 2 remained from that time entirely unmanured ; plot 1, however, still received 
the same annual application of ammonia-salts as previously. 

MDCOCLXXXII. 8 B 
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Calculation showed that a comparatively insignificant proportion of both the nitrogen 
and the mineral constituents estimated to be annually supplied in the dung was 
annually recovered in the increase of crop yielded ; nor did the addition of the 
ammonia-salts increase the produce so much as might have been expected. It seemed 
desirable, therefore, to attempt to determine the degree, and the permanence, of the 
effect of the large amounts of the nitrogen, and of the mineral constituents of the 
manure, which were calculated not to be recovered in the increase of crop during the 
years of the application, the greater part of which, at any rate, must be supposed to 
exist as residue within the soil. Further, so far as there would be a relatively greater 
available residue of mineral constituents than of nitrogen, it was to be supposed that 
the application of the ammonia-salts would greatly accelerate the recovery of them. 

The main facts relating to the produce and the increase of the total mixed herbage 
over the first 20 years were considered in detail in Part I. ; some reference was also 
there made to the amounts of the nitrogen, and of the mineral constituents, taken up, 
and these points will be more fully treated in Part III. It is, however, necessary in 
order to render intelligible the conditions under which the botanical changes have 
taken place, that the general results as to the produce, and some of its constituents, 
should be briefly stated here ; and we are now able to give them for 25 yeai’s, in five 
out of the last six of which second as well as Brst crops were removed, the tendency 
to exhaustion being thereby considerably accelerated. 

Whether we look to the period of the application of the farmyard manure, or to 
the succeeding periods of six, six, and five subsequent years of the action of the 
residue, there is a considerable increase compared with the unmanured plot ; and there 
is further increase over each period by the action of the ammonia-salts. There was, 
however, on all three plots, a considerable reduction in produce during the second six 
as compared with the first six years after the cessation of the application of the dung 
on plots 2 and 1. Over the last five years, however, there was a slight excess of 
produce compai’ed with that over the previous six, even reckoning the first crops 
only, and, including the second crops, there was a very considerably greater total pro- 
duce, both on the unmanured and on the manured plots, than over the preceding six 
years ; and over the whole period of 25 years, there was nearly as much annual excess 
on the manured plots compared with the unmanured, as over the first 20 years. 

Much the same may be said of both the total mineral matter and the nitrogen taken 
up. Indeed, much more of the mineral matter has been annually removed in the first 
crops only, over the last five years, than over the preceding six, and including the 
second crops, very much more ; in fact, annually more than over the first 20 years. Of 
nitrogen there was, including the first and second crops, more than one-third more 
annually taken off without manure, more on plot 2 with dung or its residue alone, and 
one-third more on plot 1 with the ammonia-salts in addition, over the last five, than 
over the preceding 20 years. It is obvious, therefore, that the removal of the second 
crops in the later years is, os before said, rapidly accelerating exhaustion, a fact which 
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should have a marked influence on the relative proportion, and the degree of luxuriance, 
of the various components of the mixed herbage. 

Tlie folding Table (LXXXII.) gives the percentage and per acre results of the four 
complete botanical separations, of the produce of plot 2 with dung alone, or its residue, 
and of that of plot 1 with ammonia-salts in addition. It also gives the increase in actual 
yield of each species or group over that on plot 3 without manure, and the increase on 
plot 1, with the ammonia-salts, over plot 2 without them. 

The first separation-year (1862) was the seventh, and the last but one, of the appli- 
cation of the dung, so that the botanical condition of the plots at that period best 
represents the direct effects of the manure. The subsequent results on plot 2 show 
the effects of the discontinuance of the manure, and the gradual approximation to the 
unmanured condition. The results for plot 1 show the modifications induced during, 
or after the cessation of the application of dung, when ammonia-salts were also 
applied. 

It will be observed that, in tlie first separation-year, the number of species was very 
much lower on the manured plots than on the unmanured one ; and it was lower with 
the greater luxuriance, and the consequent more active struggle, where the ammonia- 
salts were applied. 

After the cessation of the application of the dung, the number of species increased 
on both plots ; but very much more without than with the ammonia-salts. Thus, the 
numbers were, in the four separation-years, on plot 2 — 30, 41, 47, and 52, and on plot 1, 
with the ammonia-salts, 28, 34, 36, and 34. In fact, under the influence of the residue 
of the dung alone the number of species rapidly increased, and finally reached that 
without manure ; whilst, with the ammonia-salts in addition, the increase was com- 
paratively very slight, and in the last separation-year there were 18 fewer species 
than without manure, or with the residue of the dung on plot 2. The reduction in the 
number, under the influence both of the direct application of the dung, and of that of 
the ammonia-salts, was almost exclusively in miscellaneous species ; and the great 
relative deficiency of these in the later years, where the ammonia was supplied, is a 
striking illustration of the effects of increasing the luxuriance of the grasses in 
displacing their competitors. 

We have thus far given an outline of the differences between the amounts of produce, 
the yield of some constituents, and the general botanical character of the herbage, on 
the two farmyard-manured plots as compared with the unmanured plot. In considering 
the botanical results in more detail, it will conduce to clearness to confine attention in 
the first place to the actual and comparative results on plot 2, with the dung or its 
residue, and afterwards to trace separately the effects of the addition of the ammonia- 
salts. 

A glance at the table shows that, in 1862, the dung being still annually applied, 
there was a smaller percentage both of total Graminese, and of total Leguminosse, and, 

8 R 2 
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notwithstanding the reduced number of miscellaneous species, a higher percentage of 
total miscellaneous herbage, than after the discontinuance of the dung. 

In that, the first separation-year, by far the most prominent grasses were Poa triviahs 
and Bromus mollis, both of which had declined to a comparatively insignificant amount 
by the fourth separation-year. Avena flavescens and Dactylis glomerata were the next 
in order of prominence in the first year, and, though each afterwards fluctuated in 
amount, each yielded less in the fourth than in the first separation-year. The other 
grasses that yielded appreciable but comparatively small quantities were Alopecurus 
pratensis, Agrostis vulgaris, Avena pubescens, Avena elatior, Holcus lanaius, Poa 
pratensis, and Lolium perenne. Of these, after the cessation of the application of 
the dung, that is, as the plot gradually approached the unmanured condition, Agrostis 
vulgaris, Holcus lanatus, and Avena pubescens increased very largely. Festuca ovina 
also gradually increased from a fraction of 1 per cent, in the first to more than 11 per 
cent, in the fourth separation year, Anthoxanthum odoratum from a small fraction of 
1 per cent, to more than 7 per cent., and Lolium perenne from less than 1^ per cent, 
to nearly 5 per cent. Alopecurus also, upon the whole, somewhat increased. But, 
besides Poa tnvialis and Bromus mollis, which were so prominent at first but which 
decreased so strikingly, Avena elatior and Poa pratensis, at all times in small amount, 
also showed a tendency to diminish. 

Thus, whilst Poa trivialis, Bromus mollis, Avena flavescens, and Dactylis glomerata, 
had been brought into greater or less prominence under the influence of the dung, 
the prevailing grasses of the locality under poor condition — Festuca ovina, Agrostis 
vulgaris, Holcus lanatus, and Anthoxanthum odoratum — were discouraged. But, on 
the cessation of the application of the dung, and the gradual assimilation to the 
unmanured condition, the certainly better grasses which had been previously 
encouraged were now discouraged, and the inferior ones which had previously been 
discouraged were now encouraged. 

The table shows a much less percentage, and also actual amount, of leguminous herbage 
in the first year than after the cessation of the dung. The percentage increased from 
under 2 in the first to more than 6^ in the fourth separation-year ; and the actual 
amount from under 100 lbs. per acs-e in the firpt to 236 lbs. in the fourth sepai'ation- 
year. The increase was almost exclusively of Lathyrus pratensis ; but there was a 
tendency to increase rather than to decrease in Trifolium prcdense also. 

Of miscellaneous species, a much larger number than is usual on the manured plots 
comes into the list of those which have yielded more than 1 per cent, to the produce 
in one or other separation-year. There were in the first year only five, but taking 
together the three subsequent separation-years there have been nine in this category. 
In the first year, that is, under the immediate influence of the application of the dung, 
Rumex Acetosa was not only in very large amount, but it even contributed more than 
half the total miscellaneous herbage. Ranunculus repens and bulhosus, Con&podium 
denudatum, Achillea Millefolium, and, in a less degree, Plantago lanceolata, were also 
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fairly prominent. Veronica ChaincBdry$, Centaurea nigra, and Cerastium triviale, 
occurred in only insignificant amounts. In the second and subsequent separation- 
years, notwithstanding that the second (1867) was very favourable to the growth of 
miscellaneous herbage over the plots generally, the Miscellanese collectively, and the 
Rumex especially, were in very much smaller proportion, and amount, than in the first 
separation-year. Of the other species, those which gained ground, or maintained 
a fair relative position, after the discontinuance of the dung, were Plantago lanceo- 
hxta, Ranunculus re/pcns and bulbosus, and Achillea Millefolium.. Ranunculus acris, 
Centaurea nigra, Veronica Chamcedrys, and Cerastium triviale, though in smaller 
amounts, also showed tendency to increase. Conopodium denudatum, on the other 
hand, gradually diminished. The tendency of change under the influence of the 
decreasing available residue of the dung was, in fiict, to decrease the unusual promin- 
ence of Rumex, and to bring a larger number of species into position in the struggle. 

Comparing the actual yield of the different groups and species of plants on plot 2 
with their amounts without manure, it is seen that in the first separation-year there 
was a very considerable excess of total Graminese, a deficiency of total Leguminosse, 
and a large excess of total Miscellaneae, under the influence of the dung. Among the 
grasses, Poa trivialis and Bromus mollis were in very large excess. Avena Jlavescens, 
Dactylis glomerata, and Avena elatior, were in moderate, and Poa pratensis in small 
excess. On the other hand, those which were in marked deficiency, compai'ed with 
the produce without manure, were Festuca ovina, Agrostis vulgaris, Avena pubescens, 
Lolium perenne, and Anthoxanthum odoratum. It is thus seen that the grasses which 
yielded an excess on the manured plot were, for the most part, of freer growth and of 
better repute, whilst those which were in deficiency are characteristic of conditions 
of limited competition. After the discontinuance of the dung Poa trivialis and 
Bromus mollis, which were previously in such large excess, declined to quite insig- 
nificant amounts in the fourth year. Avena jlavescens, A. elatior, Dactylis glomerata, 
andPfK* pratensis, also declined; whilst Agrrostis vulgaris and Festuca ovina increased 
largely, both in actual amount and in relation to their yield without manure ; and 
Avena pubescens, Anthoxanthum odoratum, Holcus lanatus, Alopecurus pratensis, and 
Lolium perenne, did so in a less degree. 

Of total Leguminosre, there was an actual deficiency on the dunged plot compared 
with the amount without manure ; but the deficiency diminished from year to year 
after the cessation until, in the fourth separation-year, there was even a rather greater 
actual amount on the plot which had been for the shorter period without manure. In 
the first year, that is, during the application of the dung, the deficiency was chiefly in 
Trifohum pratense, and, in a less degree, in Lotus comiculatus. Subsequently, Tri- 
folium pratense gained in relative position, Lotus corniculatus lost, Trifolium repens 
changed but little, but Lathyrus pratensis considerably increased. Thus it was the 
comparatively surface-rooting Lathyrus that chiefly gained under the influence of the 
abundant, but only slowly available residue of manurial constituents; and, under 
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the same conditions, the also surface-rooting Trifolium repem fluctuated little. It 
was under the same conditions that the deeper-rooting Trifolium pratense continued, 
though decreasingly, in relative defect ; whilst the also deep- rooting Lotus coi'niculatus 
showed somewhat greater relative deficiency under the influence of the residue than 
in the years of the application of the dung. 

Comparing the produce of miscellaneous species with the manure with that without 
it, there was in the first separation- year, as already indicated, a very great excess of 
Rumex Acetosa on the manured plot, and some excess of Conopodium denudatum and 
Achillea Millefolium also. The species most markedly in defect under the influence of 
the manure was Plantago lanceolata. The difference in the amounts yielded on 
the two plots of Cerastium tiiviale, Centaurea nigra, Veronica ChamcBdrys, and the 
several species of Ranunculus, was too small to be of any significance. The plants, 
which remained, or became, in excess over the unmanured yield of them, after the 
application of the manure was discontinued, were Rumex Acetosa, Achillea Millefolium, 
the various species of Ranunculus, Plantago lanceolata, and Vei'onica Chamoedrgs, and 
in an insignificant degree Centaurea nigra; whilst Conopodium denudatum vrontdo'NXi 
considerably, and Cerastium tnviale fluctuated above and below the continuously 
unmanured produce of it. The general result was then, that a larger number maintained 
a moderate position, and none were so specially prominent, after the discontinuance of 
the manure — that is, as the activity of the struggle became less and less. 

The point last referred to — that is, the decrease in the predominance of a few indi- 
vidual species, and the increase in the number showing moderate prominence, as the 
unmanured condition was approached — was equally observable in the case of the 
Graminese as in that of the Miscellanea). In the case of the Leguminosae, the stoppage 
of the mamxre most prominently favoured the increased growth of the surface-rooting 
Lathyrus, but otherwise only slightly affected the growth of the leguminous plants, 
both Trifolium pratense and Lotus corniculatus remaining in obvious deficiency as 
compared with their produce without manure continuously. 

Upon the whole, whether we look to the number of species which came to maintain 
a moderate position, or to the character of the species which did so, it is obvious that 
the general result was that of diminishing intensity of competition, and of gradual 
approach to the conditions on the continuously unmanured plot. 

Thus, the tendencies of botanical change, as well as the particulars of produce which 
have been briefly referred to, concur in showing that, notwithstanding the enormous 
unrecovered amount of some of the most important constituents supplied in the dung 
during the first eight years of the experiments, the residue remaining in the soil was, 
after a few years, in a ver}' slowly available condition, and, so far as it was available, chiefly 
so to the more superficially-rooting species. Of the nitrogen of the dung estimated to 
be umrecovered, part, at any rate, would probably remain in a condition very slowly 
liberated from its existing state of combination, whilst a portion would be subject to 
loss by drainage. On the other hand, the more important mineral constituents, though 
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they might be but slowly available, would be little if at all subject to loss by drainage, 
and would probably remain within a comparatively limited depth from the surface. 

We have now to consider whether an annual additional supply of nitrogen in the 
form of ammonia-salts increased luxuriance, and rendered the comparatively dormant 
residue of the mineral constituents of the dung more rapidly available, a necessary 
result of which would be increased intensity of competition. We have also to 
consider, what has been the effect of the addition on the relative predominance, and 
the actual yield, of the various species in the mixed herbage, as shown by the botanical 
separations. To this end we turn to the results in the folding Table LXXXIL, facing 
p. 1407, relating to plot 1, with the ammonia-salts, and to the comparison of them with 
those of plot 2, without them. 

It has been already shown, that one effect of the ammonia-salts was greatly to 
reduce the number of species, especially of miscellaneous plants. In the first separa- 
tion-year (1862), the seventh of the application of the dung to plot 2, and the seventh 
of the application of dung and ammonia-salts together to plot 1, the main distinctions 
between the two plots were as follows ; — 

With the ammonia-salts there was a much larger percentage and actual amount of 
gramineous herbage, very much less leguminous, and also very much less miscellaneous 
herbage. Referring to individual species, Poa trivkdis and Dromus mollis, which wero 
in very great prominence on plot 2, were in greater prominence still with the ammonia. 
Dactylis glomerata was also in very much larger percentage and amount with than 
without the ammonia-salts. The only other grasses in any fair amount with the 
ammonia-salts were Avena Jlavescens and Holcus lanatus; whereas, without the 
ammonia., besides these two, Alope^urus pratensis, Avena puhescens, A. clatior, and 
Agrostis vulgaris, were also in fair quantity. In other words, with the ammonia-salts, 
a few individual grasses attained greater prominence, and the rest were more meagrely 
represented than without them. We have, in fact, with the ammonia, the constantly 
observed result of increased vegetative luxuriance. 

Leguminous species were, under the influence of the dung and ammonia-salts 
together, almost banished ; Lathyrus pratensis, however, retaining the first place. 

Of miscellaneous species, there were in 1862 only four on plot 1 with the ammonia- 
salts which contributed as much as 1 per cent., whilst there were five on plot 2 without 
them. The percentage of Miscellanese was, indeed, lees than half, and the actual 
amount per acre little more than half, as much with as without the ammonia-salts. 
Rumex Acetosa was, on plot 1 as on plot 2, the most prominent, but in only about half 
the proportion and amount with the ammonia-salts. The other miscellaneous plants 
of moderate prominence on plot 1 were the same as were so on plot 2, viz. : Ranunculus 
repens and hulbosus, Conopodium denudatum, Achillea Millefolium, and Planlago 
lanceolata; but each was in considerably less proportion and amount than on plot 2. 
The general result on this point is, then, that with the increased luxuriance of a few 
grasses, there is diminished predominance of other grasses, and of Miscellaneous plants, 
and a still greater diminution of Leguminoste. 
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In the subsequent separation-years — that is, after the discontinuance of the dung 
on both plots, but with the application of the ammonia-salts continued on plot 1— ; 
a marked change in the botany of the plot became apparent. As on plot 2, the two 
previously most prominent grasses, Poa tnvialis and Bromus mollis, declined rapidly, 
as also did Dactylis glomerata. Again, as on plot 2, but in a much more marked 
degree, Agrostis vulgaris and IIolcus lanatus rapidly increased ; as also, though 
attaining a somewhat less degree of prominence than the foregoing, did Anthomnthum, 
odoratum and Festuca ovina, the Anthoxanthum attaining a very exceptional degree 
of prominence for that plant. Of other species, Alopecurus pratensis, Arena pubescens, 
and A. elatior, increased in a small degree, whilst Poa pratensis and Lolium perenne 
fluctuated. The result was, that a larger number maintained a fair position on the 
ammonia plot after the cessation of the application of the dung. 

Leguminosse, especially Lathyrus pratensis, somewhat increased after the first 
separation-year, but in too small proportion and amount to be attributed with 
certainty to the changed condition of manuring. 

Of Miscellaness, upon the whole, a greater number came into the list of those 
yielding 1 per cent, to the produce after the change. But, under the influence of the 
continued supply of ammonia-salts, and the declining effect of the dung-residue, Rumex 
Acetosa increased very considerably, and in each year yielded a large proportion of the 
total miscellaneous produce ; whilst on plot 2, without the ammonia-salts, it greatly 
diminished. Achillea Millefolium also upon the whole increased in prominence, and 
the various species of Ranunculus were somewhat favoured. Cerastium triviaZe and 
Centaurea nigra, although in small proportions, also increased. Conopodium denu- 
datum, on the other hand, diminished. 

The comparison of the botany of the herbage on plot 1 with the ammonia-salts, 
with that on plot 2 without them, is shown in the last five columns of the table. It 
is seen that in the first separation-year, that is before the discontinuance of the farm- 
yard manure, the plot \yfith the ammonia-salts showed a large excess of produce of the 
grasses collectively, a considerable deficiency in that of the Miscellanese, and also a 
deficiency in that of the Leguminos®. 

The grasses which were the most prominently in excess under the influence of the 
ammonia-salts were Dactylis glomerata, Poa tnvialis, and Bromus mollis. Holctis 
lanatus was so in a less degree, and Festuca ovina and Lolium 'perenne lees still. The 
grasses in actual deficiency rmder the influence of the ammonia-salts, and of the 
increased luxuriance of the foregoing species, were Alopecurus pratensis, Agrostis 
vulgaris, and the three Arenas— pubescens, flavescens, and elatior. Thus, the grasses 
which were the most prominent were for the most part comparatively free-growing 
and free-feeding species. 

The figures relating to the three subsequent separations show a marked change 
in the relation of the two plots after the cessation of the application of the farmyard 
manure. On plot 1, with the ammonia, there comes to be — but little excess of 
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Dactylis glomerata, Poa trivialis, or Bromus mollis; a very large excess of Agrostis 
vulgaris, Holctis laiuxtus, and Anthoxanthuni odoratum, and some of Festuca ovina, 
and Avena elatior; and an actual deficiency, compared with plot 2, of two of the 
Avenas, pvhescens and Jlavescens, and of Lolium perenne. That is to say, after the 
discontinuance of the dung, the greater growth of grasses with, than without, the 
ammonia-salts is chiefly due to a greater prominence, and a greater luxuriance, of the 
poorer species, Agrostis vulgaris, Holcus lanatus, Anthoxanthum odoratum, and Festuca 
ovina. 

Whilst, without the ammonia-salts, Leguminosm greatly increased in prominence, 
with them the quantity remained so small that the deficiency compared with plot 2 
increased from year to year, the result being mainly due to the relatively deficient 
growth of Lathyrus pratensis. 

Of total Miscellanese, with a great relative deficiency on plot 1 in the first separation- 
year, there was subsequently even a slight excess. This was in fact exclusively due 
to the very much greater growth of Mumex Acetosa. Indeed, almost all the other 
miscellaneous species show either an average or an increasing relative deficiency with 
the ammonia-salts ; the most marked decline, compared with plot 2, being in Plantago 
lanceolata, Achillea Millefolium, and Ranunculus repens and R. bulbosus. We have 
then, where the ammonia-salts were applied, a greater prominence of individual mis- 
cellaneous species, and especially of Rumex Acetosa, as the excess of available nitrogen 
relatively to the available supply of other constituents became the more marked. 

Upon the whole, notwithstanding the large unrecovered residue of the manorial 
constituents remaining in the soil, the approximation in the botanical composition of 
the herbage to that without manirre is very obvious on plot 2 after the cessation of 
the application of the dung. It is, however, much less so on plot 1 with the ammonia- 
salts. It is true that, on both plots, some of the better and freer-growing grasses 
decline, and poorer and more meagrely-growing ones gain in prominence ; but these 
do so in the main in a much greater degree with the partially forced, but at the same 
time restricted, growth under the influence of the ammonia-salts. That there was, on 
plot 1, a supply of available nitrogen in excess of that of the available mineral con- 
stituents, was qmte obvious from the increased predominance of gramineous herbage, 
with at the same time dark green leafy growth, and relatively less tendency to mature. 
Under these circumstances, too — and the nitrogen being supplied in a condition in 
which it is much more rapidly available than the greater part of that in dung, but less 
rapidly distributing than in nitrate of soda — it is to be expected that the more super- 
ficially rooting species should be the more favoured ; especially if they are also such as 
generally prevail under conditions of little competition with more free-growing species. 
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0 

17 

6 

1835. Part 

I... 

1 

2 

0 

Part 

II. 

1803. Part 

II.. 

0 

13 

6 

Part 

II... 

0 

14 

0 

1853. Part 

I. 

1804. Part 

I.. 

0 

10 

6 

1836. Part 

I... 

1 

10 

0 

Part 

II. 

— Part 

II.. 

0 

12 

6 

Part 

II... 

2 

0 

0 

Part TIT. 

1805. Part 

I.. 

0 

10 

0 

1837. Part 

I... 

1 

8 

0 

1854. Part 

I 

Part 

11. . 

0 

11 

6 

Part 

II... 

1 

8 

0 

Part 

II. 

1806. Part 

I.. 

0 

13 

6 

1838. Part 

I... 

0 

13 

0 

1855. Part 

I. 

Part 

II.. 

0 

17 

6 

Part 

II... 

1 

8 

0 

Part 

II. 

1807. Part 

I.. 

0 

10 

0 

1839. Part 

I... 

0 

18 

0 

1856. Part 

1 

Part 

11. . 

0 

15 

6 

Part 

II... 

1 

1 

6 

Part 

II. 

1812. Part 

I.. 

0 

17 

6 

1840. Part 

T... 

0 

18 

0 

Part III. 

Part 

11. . 

0 

17 

6 

Part 

IT... 

2 

5 

0 

1857. Part 

I. 

1813. Part 

L. 

0 

14 

0 

1841. PaH 

I... 

0 

10 

0 

Part 

II. 

Part 

11. . 

0 

18 

0 

Part 

II... 

1 

10 

0 

PaH III. 

1824. Part 

I.. 

0 

12* 

6 

1842. Part 

L.. 

0 

16 

0 

1858. Part 

I. 

Part 

II.. 

. 1 

0 

0 

Part 

II... 

1 

2 

0 

Part 

II. 

Part III.. 

. 1 

4 

0 

1843. Part 

1... 

0 

10 

0 

1859. Part 

J. 

1825. Part 

L. 

. 1 

4 

0 

Part 

II... 

1 

10 

0 

Part 

IJ. 

1826. Part 

I. 

. 1 

2 

6 

1814. Part 

T... 

0 

10 

0 

1860. Part 

I. 

- Part 

11. . 

. 0 

12 

6 

Part 

'll. . . 

1 

10 

0 

J^art 

II. 

Part III.. 

. 2 

0 

0 

184.5. Part 

1... 

0 

16 

0 

1861. Part 

1. 

Part 

IV.. 

. 1 

2 

6 

Part 

IT... 

1 

0 

0 

Part 

II. 

1827. Part 

II.. 

. 0 

18 

0 

1846. Part 

I... 

0 

7 

6 

! Partlll. 

1828. Part 

I. 

. 1 

1 

0 

Part 

II .. 

1 

12 

0 

1862. PaH 

I. 

Pa^« 

II.. 

. 0 

10 

0 

PartlTL.. 

1 

12 

0 

Part 

II. 

1820. Part 

L. 

. 0 

16 

0 

Part 

IV... 

1 

12 

0 

1863. Part 

I. 

Part 

II.. 

. 0 

14 

0 

1847. Part 

I... 

0 

14 

0 

PaH 

II. 

18.30. Part 

L. 

. 1 

10 

0 

Part 

II... 

0 

16 

0 

1864. Part 

I. 

Pa^ 

ll.. 

. 1 

1 

0 

1848. Part 

1 ... 

1 

0 

0 

Part 

II. 

183k c 

L. 

. 1 

ll 

0 

Part 

II... 

0 

14 

0 

i Partin. 

Part 

11 . . 

. 1 

12 

0 

1849. Part 

I... 

1 

0 

0 

1865. Part 

I. 

1832. Part 

L. 

. 1 

1 

0 

Part 

II... 

2 

5 

0 

PaH 

II. 

Part 

11.. 

. 2 

0 

0 

1850. Part 

I... 

1 

10 

0 

1866. Part 

I. 

1833. Part 

I.. 

. 1 

1 

0 

Part 

II... 

3 

5 

0 

PaH 

II. 


£ 

2 10 
2 10 
1 0 
2 6 
0 18 
0 12 
1 2 
0 12 
0 16 
0 16 


*:(t* When the Stock on hand 


exceeds One Hundred Copij 
Years may be purchased by Fellows at One-Third of the 




£ 

8, 

d. 

1867. Part 

I.. 

. 1 

3 

0 

Part 

II.. 

. 1 

15 

0 

1868. PaH 

L. 

. 2 

5 

0 

Part 

11. 

. 2 

0 

0 

1869. Part 

I.. 

. 2 

10 

0 

Part 

ir.. 

. 3 

3 

0 

1870. Part 

I.. 

. 1 

10 

0 

Part 

II.. 

. 1 

18 

0 

1871. PaH 

I.. 

. 1 

10 

0 

PaH 

IT.. 

2 

5 

0 

1872. PaH 

1.. 

. 1 

12 

0 

Part 

II.. 

2 

8 

0 

1873. Part 

L. 

2 

10 

0 

Part 

II.. 

. 1 

5 

0 

1874. PaH 

I.. 

. 2 

8 

0 

Part 

n.. 

. 3 

0 

0 

1875. Part 

[.. 

. 3 

0 

0 

I’art 

II.. 

. 3 

0 

0 

1876. Part 

I.. 

. 2 

8 

0 

Part 

11. . 

,. 2 

8 

0 

— ... 




.n. 






mi 




SOLD BY HAEEISON 
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